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PROCEEDINGS OF THE THIRTY-THIRD ANNUAL MEETING 
OF THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF LAW LIBRARIES 
SAINT PAUL, MINNESOTA, JUNE 28-JULY 1, 1938 


TUESDAY MORNING SESSION 
June 28, 1938 


The opening session of the Thirty-Third Annual Meeting of the American 
Association of Law Libraries, held at Saint Paul, Minnesota, June 28-July 1, 1938, 
convened in the Supreme Court Room, Minnesota State Capitol, at ten-twenty 
o'clock, Mr. James C. Baxter, Librarian of the Philadelphia Bar Association, 
President of the Association, presiding. 


PRESIDENT BAxTER: The American Association of Law Libraries is honored 
today in being accorded the privilege of convening in the Supreme Court Room 
of the State Capitol of Minnesota. As lawyers and as those serving the Bar or 
engaged in the training of our future lawyers, we fully appreciate the significance 
of this prerogative. 


We law librarians take pride in the fact that we are a necessary, though 
small, part of the legal world. It pleases us to believe that in the assistance we 
render to the courts and to the active practitioners we make our contribution to 
the administration of justice. There are times perhaps when, in the stress of 
our busy day, we lose sight of the part our group plays in the complete legal 
pattern, but an occasion such as this, when a great state of the Union invites us 
to the home of its highest court for our deliberations, makes us feel that our work 
is recognized. Indeed, the Supreme Court of Minnesota has gone further in its 
generosity, for its Chief Justice has come to welcome us. I am especially happy 
this morning to present the Honorable Henry M. Gallagher, Chief Justice of the 
Supreme Court of Minnesota. [Applause.] 


ADDRESS OF WELCOME 
Henry M. GALLAGHER 
Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of Minnesota 
I notice by looking at the program that there are to be three Addresses of 
Welcome. I want to assure you at the outset that they will improve as they go 
on, and I am sure that my friend, Jim Hall, the President of the Minnesota State 


Bar Association, will agree with me when I say that the gem of these addresses 
will be the last one, to be given by Miss Norval. 


169 
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I assume that you people are gathered here today from various sections of 
the Nation. I know that each section from whence you come excels other sections 
of the Nation in certain respects. Some are from the great industrial sections of 
the East; others from the agricultural sections of the West; some from the South 
and the Southwest, and so on. From each you come, proud of the territory in 
which you live, and rightfully so; but I take pleasure in assuring you today that 
you come to one of the most cosmopolitan sections of this Nation. 


We out here in Minnesota boast that we live in the greatest state of the 
greatest Nation on earth, and we boast of that without any disparagement of the 
other sections of the country. Should there be any doubt in the minds of any 
of you as to the greatness of the State of Minnesota, I would suggest that you 
travel from the southeastern corner of this state to the northwestern section and 
you will observe the fertile fields which, blessed with the hand of the Almighty, 
produce grain, corn and products to feed the earth. I would suggest that you 
go into the northeastern section of this great state where you will find the mines 
with untold wealth and from which for ages to come the steel industries of the East 
will be served; that you go into the north central section of the state where the 
“ten thousand lakes’’ begin and end; or that you visit here the great industrial 
centers of Saint Paul and Minneapolis and some of the larger cities of the state, 
such as Duluth; and that you visit the educational institutions from which boys 
and girls are being graduated each year. 

I could go on for some time, picturing to you the grandeurs of the place to 
which you have come, but I know that you have more interesting and more im- 
portant work to do while here. 

You are in a building in which is located what we believe to be one of the 
best law libraries in the Nation. We believe that we have a Librarian, Mr. Dan- 
singberg, an Assistant Librarian, Miss Norval, and other assistants, who are as 
competent and efficient as may be found any place; in fact, the entire staff are 
known and recognized for their efficiency. 

I am not going to take any time describing the library because I know it will 
be touched upon by others better versed than I am. I, as Chief Justice of this 
Court, wish to welcome you to the State of Minnesota and to welcome you to this 
institution of law, this institution which has served a great Bar with cases and 
authorities. I extend best wishes to you all, not only on behalf of the members 
of the Supreme Court of Minnesota, but also on behalf of those connected with 
the library association of the state, the members of the Bar, and the people of the 
state in general [Applause.] 


PRESIDENT Baxter: | thank you, Chief Justice Gallagher. I am sure we 
are all grateful to you for your kind words of welcome and for your having given 
us the time that you have today. 

We law librarians well know the important role the bar associations have 
played in the development of the American legal profession. Many of us live in 
the atmosphere of a bar association, and to us it is especially gratifying that the 
President of the Minnesota State Bar Association is with us today. 
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As librarian of a bar association library for many years, I have a very personal 
pleasure in introducing the Honorable James H. Hall, President of the Minnesota 
State Bar Association. [Applause.] 


ADDRESS OF WELCOME 
James H. Hari 
President, Minnesota State Bar Association 


It is not often my good fortune to come face to face with so many of the 
helpmates of my colleagues and myself who have served us so long and so well, 
and without proportionate compensation—as a matter of fact, without any direct 
compensation at all from the tills of the law firms you serve. 


I have heard it often expressed, and I know it to true, that if you cannot 
find what you want in a case reference, a periodical, or an ancient law code, let the 
law librarian find it for you. Particularly in the field of law, when the law of to- 
day is quite unlike the law of yesterday, is this a fine stamp of approval. 


About ten years ago, a member of the Minneapolis Bar Association called 
attention to the “Drama of the Law Library”.' Now, perhaps, with the law 
library as its locale and the law librarian as its hero this theme would not make 
a very interesting play even if one had the imagination required to write it. If, 
however, one possessed the ability to write a play or story, and lacked for ideas, 
he would go far before he would find a field so rich in suggestions as the law 
library. There, on its shelves, he would find countless outlines of tragedies that 
go to make up the theme of every play or story. In no other literature will he 
find the combination of existence more thoroughly worked out. The heights and 
depths of human vice and folly, the vicissitudes of fortune, all the changes and 
chances of this mortal life are here wonderfully illustrated. There is almost no 
combination of circumstances for which a parallel cannot be found in the law 


reports. 


Meanwhile I am amused at what has been considered so noteworthy a fact 
as to deserve outstanding mention. It is said that in this great mass of drama, 
and litigation adorning the book shelves, one will find almost every trade and 
profession represented. But there is yet to be one case in which the law librarian 
was a party. Now so far as the civil side is concerned this may not mean much. 
The financial status of a law librarian as a rule is not such as would tempt any- 
one to expend a large amount of money to win a judgment he could not realize 
on. But you may take pride that no member of your profession is on record as 
having robbed a church or being hanged for murder. 

Within the last twenty years, the powers and activities of the Federal Gov- 


ernment have grown and extended more than in the previous one hundred years. 
Since the present administration took office new authority has been given to the 





1S DP. Krapp, The Drama of the Law Library, L. Lip. J. 21:42-47 (July 1928). Editor’s 


note. 
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central government and new functions added. This creates an entirely new sit- 
uation in our constitutional and legal history. Furthermore, the United States 
long ago reached a position of importance in international affairs. This extension 
of authority and range of activity is clearly reflected in the demands made upon 
the law library, on the duties and responsibilities you share, quite directly, and 
often voluntarily as part of your service to the community. 

The law library is the oldest of the libraries if we are to be guided by its 
contents. About the year 1491 B. C., Moses was called to the top of Mount 
Sinai, and there was delivered unto him two tablets of stone, upon which were 
written the laws to govern the children of Israel, with full instructions as to their 
care and execution. These commandments so far as we know were the first 
written laws, and Moses was the first law librarian, but because of the disobedience 
of the people, these laws, like most of the laws of the present day, were very 
promptly broken, and it is from reprint that we get the source of our laws of 
today. 

As the world became more and more populated and divided into nations 
with needs peculiar to themselves, it became necessary for each to have laws that 
fit these conditions and needs. The laws took the form of statutes, many of which 
needed interpretation, which of necessity called for some men to give study to 
each particular subject and decide what, in their opinion, the law-making power 
meant by this or that law. Thus we have the statutes and the court decisions. 
From a small beginning they have grown into large collections. 

Any library, no matter how small, contains riches hidden behind the dingy 
covers of the books which would surprise the learned professional man as much 
as it would the layman. It is interesting to search the records. 

The law is a profession into which many have ventured, but few have suc- 
ceeded. To the layman it is a learning full of high-sounding unintelligible words, 
and the lawyer is one whom the layman thinks is better educated than anyone 
else, but after all the lawyer is a human being and subject to the same failings 
of memory and recollection, the same percentage of accuracy and ability to judge 
correctly as anyone else in any other field of endeavor in the same proportion. 

All of us associated with law in any way or with law libraries know through 
personal experience of the ever-widening scope of law practice. As Judge Manton 
said in addressing you at your meeting in New York last June: 


“The aim of a law library is to facilitate research into the principles 
of the law. Books are the tools of the judge and the practitioner. It 
is to them that they go to confirm their point of view of a case. General 
works are inadequate to meet the actual demands. They must, in the 
present state of legal development, be furnished with special works on 
the law. The wise practitioner in corporation, criminal, maritime, inter- 
national or any other department of law, keeps his library supplied with 
the best and latest books on his specialty.” 





* Martin T. Manton, The Expanding Functions of the Law Library, L. Li. J. 30:327, 328 
(July 1937). Editor’s note. 
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The private library of the practitioner is not large enough to have available 
all of the new books in all of these branches of the law. He therefore relies upon 
you law librarians to assist him. 


You are rendering a service in comparative silence, amid the greatness of 
your deeds. Such meetings as this serve to bring you librarians together, but a 
greater public recognition is due you than to share that recognition with your own 
kind. 

In accepting your gracious invitation to address you I was forced to make 
some study of your realm and it was a revelation to me to see the breadth of 
your work, to become conscious of its value to the profession, its benefit to man- 
kind. 

On behalf of the Bar of Minnesota I welcome you to Minnesota and I shall 
so far as I am able spread far and wide the gospel of greater recognition for the 
law librarians of America, in general and the law librarians of Minnesota, in 
particular. [Applause.] 


PrestipeENt Baxter: Mr. Hall, I thank you on behalf of the Association 
for your gracious welcome. The next speaker is Miss Norval. [Applause.] 


ADDRESS OF WELCOME 
JOSEPHINE NORVAL 


Assistant Librarian, Minnesota State Library 


First, I am going to explain to you that our Chief Justice likes to joke, and 
when he referred to my address as a “gem” he was jesting. The “gem” will fade 
away completely before it even begins to shine. 

I think you have all heard all you want to hear about librarians, their duties, 
what is expected of them, and that they are always required to keep their temper, 
which is difficult at times when you have some business to transact. What I am 
most anxious to do is to show you our library. 

I will say in explanation of the library that when our distinguished architect, 
Mr. Cass Gilbert, planned the building, the library was too insignificant to quicken 
his imagination in the provisions for the future, so, as we grew, we had to squeeze 
in wherever we were strong enough to push someone else out. The result is not 
ideal, but we have tried to adapt ourselves and we want to show you what we 


have. 

I will not take any more of your time now. Thank you. [Applause.] 

PRESIDENT BaxTER: We thank you, Miss Norval. We will take great 
pleasure in visiting your library. 

The Response to the Addresses of Welcome will be made by Mr. Lewis W. 
Morse, Law Librarian, Cornell University, and a member of the Executive Com- 


mittee of our Association. 
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RESPONSE TO THE ADDRESSES OF WELCOME 
Lewis W. Morse 
Law Librarian, Cornell University 


Your welcome is most generous. This is the first meeting of our Associa- 
tion in these as yet twin cities. I say “as yet twin cities” because of the trouble 
| understand you have had in attempting to combine them. I have heard that 
you once reached the point of selecting a name for a unified municipality but 
that the name Minnehaha (Minne for Minneapolis, and Haha for St. Paul) was 
rejected as displaying an undue and unwarranted partisanship. I fully realize 
that such a name must have been suggested by someone across the river. 


We are glad to be here. We have done business with one of your large in- 
dustries, the West Publishing Company, for many years. We have been eager 
for the opportunity to see their plant. It will mean much more to us when we 
go home after seeing that great plant in operation. Your Minnesota State Li- 
brary, your University of Minnesota Law Library, your Hennepin County Law 
Library have such fine reputations among the law libraries of the country that 
it is, indeed, a privilege for us to be able to visit them personally. 


We look forward to our annual meetings as occasions where we can discuss 
our law library problems, accomplish mutual help, and get acquainted. I know 
we shall have a very successful meeting here. It is an inspiration to gather in 
this beautiful court room and to be so cordially welcomed. We shall always 
remember this occasion, and I am sure that we all anticipate the treats which 
our Committee on Arrangements has in store for us. My only regret, and I am 
sure that the President of our Association joins me in this, is that our meeting 
was not scheduled at the time of year when we could see the Gophers, that famous 
University of Minnesota football team, in action. We have read about its feats 
for years. The most we can do is to see the battle ground where its historic 
feats were performed. Please accept our sincere thanks for your most cordial 
welcome. We are grateful to you for it. 


PRESIDENT BAxTER: Thank you very much. Now we come to the reports 
as listed on the program. I will ask Miss Norval to take the Chair while I read 
my report. 


[Miss Norval assumed the Chair.] 


Report of the President 


It is customary at this time for your President to give some accounting of 
his stewardship. Since many of the topics which I shali mention here are more 
fully treated in the reports of the several committees and in the report of the 
Executive Secretary which we shall hear later, I shall only touch upon them in 
passing that we may have a brief summary of our activities during the past year 
and an outline of some matters which require our present attention and upon 
which we may act during this conference. 
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Franklin O. Poole, Esq., Chairman of the Committee on the InpEx To LeGat 
PERIODICALS, with his usual willingness to serve this Association, accepted an 
appointment to the Committee on the LAw Lisprary JourRNAL. I am also pleased 
to report that frederick C. Hicks, Esq., Chairman of the Committee on the Law 
LIBRARY JOURNAL, has undertaken his work as a member of the Committee on 
the INpEx To LeGaL Periopicats. These two gentlemen, each being a member 
of both committees, will do much to co-ordinate the work of these two important 
committees. 


Last September, our Association received an invitation from the American 
Association of Law Book Publishers to have a representative attend their annual 
meeting at Atlantic City. Sidney B. Hill, Esq., a member of our Committee on 
Cooperation with Law Book Publishers and Publishers’ Representatives, attended 
this meeting and made his report thereon to the Executive Committee. A brief 
account of Mr. Hill’s participation at the meeting is given in the November, 1937 
number of the LAw Lisprary JOURNAL. 


Oscar C. Orman, Esq., Law Librarian of the Washington University School 
of Law, represented our Association at the Conference of the American Library 
Association which was held in Kansas City, Missouri, during the week of June 


13th. 


Within the past month I received a letter from Harrison. W. Craver, Esq., 
President of the American Library Association, asking that I appoint a representa- 
tive of this Association to a joint committee to investigate the problems of in- 
dexing and abstracting services in the major fields of research. Other organiza- 
tions represented on this joint committee will include the Association of American 
Universities, the American Medical Association, the American Council of Learned 
Societies, the National Research Council, the Special Libraries Association and 
the American Association for the Advancement of Science. I deferred making 
this appointment in order that I might have the opportunity of consulting with 
our Executive Committee and of receiving any suggestions that our members may 
wish to offer. 

Your Executive Committee held a meeting at the Hotel Congress, Chicago, 
on Wednesday, December 29, 1937. Those in attendance included James C. 
Baxter, Librarian, Philadelphia Bar Association; Miss Olive C. Lathrop, Libar- 
ian, Detroit Bar Association; Mrs. Bernita J. Long, Law Librarian, University 
of Illinois; Mr. Lewis W. Morse, Law Librarian, Cornell University ; and Miss 
Helen Newman, Law Librarian, The George Washington University, of the 
Executive Committee; and Professor Eldon R. James, Law Librarian, Harvard 
University, Editor of the IypEx To Lecat Periopicats; Mr. Franklin O. Poole, 
Librarian, Association of the Bar of the City of New York, Chairman of the 
Committee on the INpEx To Lecat Periopicats; Mr. J. Oscar Emrich, Librarian, 
Allegheny County Law Library; Mr. Alfred A. Morrison, Law Librarian, 
University of Cincinnati; Mr. Oscar C. Orman, Law Librarian, Washington Uni- 
versity; and Mr. Laurie H. Riggs, Librarian, Library Company of the Baltimore 


Bar. 
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An important part of the work of that meeting was the planning of the pro- 
gram for this conference. 

A new contract with the Wilson Company for the publication and distribu- 
tion of the INpEx To LeGaL PerropicaLs was approved and signed by all the mem- 
bers of the Executive Committee. 

The Secretary was authorized to expend one hundred and fifty dollars of the 
Association’s funds for the purchase of a dictaphone for use in connection with 
our correspondence. 

Previous to this meeting at Chicago, it was called to my attention by one of 
our members that, in the absence of definite standards for compiling statistics, 
those that we have been publishing in the Law Liprary JourNnat are not helpful 
to our members, but are, on the contrary misleading and even harmful. 

Our Committee on Statistics, of which Miss Jean Ashman has been General 
Chairman for the past year, has done painstaking and excellent work in the col- 
lection and compilation of these statistics, but the weakness in the project rests 
in the fact that the librarians supplying the information have no specific measure 
or standard. For example, when you answer the question: “Accessions in your 
Library?” what do you include? Pamphlets as well as bound volumes? Du- 
plicates? When one observes a library of moderate size increasing its accessions 
at a rapid rate on a modest appropriation, one realizes that the term “accessions” 
does not connote exactly the same idea to each of us. 

This matter of statistics was discussed at some length by the Executive Com- 
mittee at Chicago and it was decided that the work of collecting and compiling 
them be continued for the present year, with the understanding that the question 
of their publication and our future policy regarding statistics be determined at 
this meeting. 

A letter sent by Sidney B. Hill, Esq., to our Executive Committee meeting 
at Chicago arrived too late for consideration at that meeting. Mr. Hill states 
that he believes he speaks for a group of our members when he suggests that the 
constitution of the American Association of Law Libraries be amended in certain 
respects, to wit: 

“The object of the Association shall be educational and scientific. It 
shall be conducted as a non-profit membership corporation to promote the 
usefulness and efficiency of law libraries, to cultivate the science of juris- 


prudence, and to increase the spirit of fraternal cooperation between all 


members of the Association.” 
“All interest in the property of the Association of persons resigning or 
otherwise ceasing to be members, shall vest in the Association.” 


Mr. Hill also suggests that another section of the constitution should “‘author- 
ize officers and duly appointed persons or committees to have the power to carry 
on business for the Association, and to enter into contracts for the Association, 
with the approval of the Executive Committee”. 

Practically all of the subjects that I have touched upon will be presented to 
you later, for I have converted my report into something of an agenda of matters 
to be considered at later sessions. 

To me one of the pleasures of the President's annual report is that it affords 
him an opportunity of expressing to the Association his deep appreciation of the 
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splendid assistance which he has received during the year from the various com- 
mittees and especially from the Executive Secretary, Miss Helen Newman. To 
these, who have cooperated with me so generously during the past year and have 
contributed so largely in making this year a happy experience for me, I tender 
my sincere thanks. 


[ President Baxter resumed the Chair.] 


PRESIDENT BAxTER: This announcement will be of interest to our baseball 
fans. Miss Norval has just told me that Ira Oehler, a St. Paul attorney, has 
offered to our members twenty-five tickets for the baseball game tonight. Any- 
one desiring to attend will please see Miss Norval and she will see that you get 


a ticket. 


We will now have the Reports of the Executive Secretary and Treasurer 
and Editor of the LAw LiBrary JOURNAL, Miss Helen Newman. 


[Miss Helen Newman gave a resume of her complete reports which appear 
in full below.] 


Report of the Executive Secretary and Editor of the Law Library Journal 


Your Executive Secretary and Editor of the LAw Lrprary JOURNAL reports 
for the year 1937-38, as follows: 


1. Mid-Winter Meeting of Executive Committee: 


A mid-winter meeting of the Executive Committee was held at the Congress 
Hotel, Chicago, Illinois, December 28 to 30, 1937. The following matters were 
considered: (1) Program arrangements for the Saint Paul Meeting; (2) The 
work of the Committee on Statistics; (3) The new contract with the H. W. 
Wilson Company for the publication and distribution of the INpEx To LEGAL 
Pertopicats which was approved and signed by the members of the Executive 
Committee; (4) The desirability of enlarging the subscription list to the INDEx 
To Lecat Perropicats; and (5) Authorization of the Executive Secretary to 
purchase a dictaphone (second-hand $150.00) for use at Association headquarters. 


The members of the Executive Committee attended meetings of the Associa- 
tion of American Law Schools at the Stevens Hotel, and sessions of the American 
Library Association at the Palmer House. They were also present at the call 
of the Chairman, Professor Eldon R. James, at the meeting on December 30 of 
the Special Committee of the American Bar Association to Study and Report 
upon the Duplication of Legal Publications. A Report of that meeting is given 
in the January, 1938, number of the Law Lrsrary Journat (L.L1s. J. 31:17). 
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2. Membership: 


Forty-nine new members have joined the Association since the last report, 
June 21, 1937. This figure includes twelve personal individual memberships, 
thirty-two by virtue of the institutional membership of their libraries and five new 
associate members. One individual member has been reinstated. In addition, 
twelve libraries have joined the Association as institutional members since the 
last annual report. 


The following charts show the present membership and the net gain over the 
figures given in the last report: 





1937 1938 
LCT TE TET ET CTT UT TOT ET Ce 11 10 
PEE wate std voctestousndngsannenss 32 34 
DEL cp avegvSsdwegweed osedsoues *62 *74 
Personal membership ............. 130 112 
By virtue of Institution ........... **149 279 **169 281 
SD Siabcihedns cde oenceees 384 399 


*Refers to number of libraries. 
**Refers to number of persons on staffs of institutional members. 


ANALYSIS: 
Life members: 


PE occa cetigeseacene een OLS peek ecenes ates 1 
Associate members : Net loss l 
EE, £404 vesutbdetesscbesssaeaviercéernnxe l 
Dropped for failure to pay dues ........... 2.45. 2 
PME sacdcanarividednda ters ised oecoeeneees 5 
Individual members: Net gain 2 
TE tices sengueé cand eared cbckebeeengenass 4 
Personal members resigned from Association ....... 4 
Dropped for failure to pay dues ...............006. 15 
Personal members resigned from library work ...... 2 
Institutional members—resigned from law library 
work or from the institutions by virtue of 
whose membership they were members....... 18 
Personal members joining ...............cesecese 12 
Institutional members—members by virtue of being 
on staffs of institutional member libraries .... 32 
ee err re ee reer eer errs rer 1 
43 45 
2 


Net gain 2 

Institutional membership : 
Joining during the fiscal year .............00- 008. 12. Net gain 
Tota, Net Garin 15 
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The Executive Secretary reports with regret the death of six members of the 
Association as follows: 


R. R. Cromarty, President of the Canada Law Book Company, Toronto, 
Canada. An Associate member. Died June 30, 1937. 
(Memorial in 30 L.Lrs.J. 513, Sept., 1937) 


S. D. Klapp, Librarian of Hennepin County Law Library, Minneapolis, 
Minnesota. Editor of Law Library News. Died September 23, 1937. 
(Memorial in 30 L.Lis.J. 548, Nov., 1937) 


A. J. Small, Law and Legislative Reference Librarian, Iowa State Li- 
brary, Des Moines, Iowa. A founder and first President of the 
American Association of Law Libraries. Died October 13, 1937. 
(Memorial in 30 L.Lrp.J. 527, Nov., 1937) 


John Bargmann, Assitant Cataloger, Northwestern University Law Li- 
brary, Chicago, Illinois. Died October 28, 1937. 


J. Harry Bongartz, former State Law Librarian of Rhode Island, Provi- 
dence, Rhode Island. Died November 1, 1937. 
(Memorial in 30 L.Lip.J. 548, Nov., 1937) 


Henry Ernest Dunnack, State Librarian of Maine, Augusta, Maine. 
Died March 1, 1938. 
(Memorial in 31 L.Lis.J. 70, March, 1938) 


3. Law Library Journal: 


A complete report on the Journal for the fiscal year of the Association end- 
ing June 30, 1938 is contained in the Report of the Chairman of the Committee 
on the Law Lisprary JouRNAL. The receipts and expenditures on account of the 
Journal are given in the Report of the Treasurer. In addition to the data contained 
in these two reports your Executive Secretary and Managing Editor reports to 
you as follows: 


(1) Mercer With Law Lisrary News: Pursuant to the recommendation 
contained in the Report of the Committee on the Law Liprary JourNnat (30 L. 
Lip.J. 427) the Law Lisrary News was merged with the Law Lisrary JOURNAL 
commencing with the September, 1937, number (L.Lrs.J. volume 30, number 5) 
and the material formerly published in the News has been included in each number 
of the Journal published since then, with the exception of the November, 1937, 
number which omitted the check list of American State Reports and Session Laws, 
Exclusive of Side Reports. This was omitted at the suggestion of a number of 
prominent law librarians who expressed doubt as to its usefulness. There was 
published, in lieu of that list, a list of 1937 Session Laws on the recommendation 
of librarians who stated that the data as to session laws was the only really helpful 
portion of the list. 

Publication of the complete list of American State Reports and Session Laws 
was resumed, beginning with the January, 1938, number of the Journal following 
discussion at the Executive Committee Meeting in Chicago, December 30, 1937, 
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where it was recommended that the full list be continued for the current year at 
least. Your Editor would like an expression of opinion by the members present 
at this Annual Meeting on the question of whether or not the list in its present 
form is of sufficient value to warrant its continued publication. Would it be 
better to omit some of the data now given and include some not given, or should 
the list be continued as it now appears? One librarian has suggested that the 
latest compilations and revisions of statutes be listed in addition to the session 
laws. 


Your Editor desires to make grateful acknowledgment to the following for 
supplying data used in the check list: Harvey T. Reid and L. S. Mercer, both 
of the West Publishing Company; Miss M. McWherter, Cleveland Law Library 
Association ; F. O. Poole, Association of the Bar of the City of New York; Dennis 
Dooley, State Librarian of Massachusetts; J. Oscar Emrich, Allegheny County 
Law Library; Howard L. Stebbins, Social Law Library; and Miss Mary Virginia 
Lee, Legislative Reference Bureau of the Social Security Board. 


(2) Pustication Date: Your Editor, believing that it is highly desirable 
to have our publications appear on time, has made every effort to adhere to a 
schedule of publication which contemplates the placing of the Journal in the mails 
not later than the last day of the month appearing on the date line of the particular 
issue. The following schedule shows that this has been achieved with respect to 
all but two issues published : 


July number, placed in the mail August 23, 1937. 
September number, placed in the mail September 30, 1937. 
November number, placed in the mail November 30, 1937. 
January number, placed in the mail February 11, 1938. 
March number, placed in the mail March 31, 1938. 

May number, placed in the mail May 31, 1938. 


It is inevitable that the July number will be late if we continue to publish in 
it the proceedings of an Annual Meeting held the last week in June. (There were 
230 pages in the July, 1937, number.) On the recommendation of the Editor, 
the Chairman of the Committee on the Journal has approved the plan to publish 
the proceedings of this Annual Meeting in the September number and to publish 
a regular 40 page issue in July. 


(3) Supscriptions To THe Law Liprary JourRNAL: In accordance with 
the resolution approved by the Association at the Thirty-Second Annual Meeting 
in New York, June 25, 1937 (L.Lip.J. 30: 434-435) the financial accounts of the 
InpEx To Lecat Periopicats and the Law Lisrary JOURNAL were completely 
separated on July 1, 1937. The H. W. Wilson Company turned over to your Man- 
aging Editor cards bearing the names of subscribers to the Journal as of that date. 
Renewal bills were sent to all of these subscribers. As pointed out in the Report 
of the Chairman of the Committee on the Journal, many former subscribers did 
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not renew since they were interested only in the INpEx To LEGAL PERIODICALS. 
Extensive correspondence was carried on by your Editor with subscribers con- 
cerning the separation of the accounts of the Index and Journal, the merger with 
the Law Lisrary News, the raise in the subscription price to $4.00, and the pub- 
lication of the Journal six times a year instead of quarterly. Letters were also 
sent to former subscribers to the Law Lisprary News, who were not subscribers 
to the Journal, nor members of the Association as of September, 1937, when the 
News and the Journal were merged. All of these entered subscriptions to the 
Journal. The result of all this correspondence, billing, and rebilling is as follows: 


Subscriptions turned over by *Subscriptions paid thru 6/30/38 208 
H. W. Wilson Company ... 277 Subscriptions outstanding 6/30/38 44 


New subscriptions, 1937-38 .... 34 **Subscriptions discontinued 59 
311 311 
(Total subscribers (6/30/38 .... 252) 


*This figure includes six free subscriptions and five exchange subscrip- 
tions. 

**These include, for the most part, law firms interested only in the INDEx 
To LeGav Periopicas and university libraries which do not have a 
law collection. There were also some cancellations by institutional 

member libraries who now receive the Journal by virtue of such in- 
stitutional membership. 

(4) ApvertisinG: In order to keep faith with advertisers who had contracts 
with the late S. D. Klapp, Editor of the Law Liprary News, advertisements 
carried by Mr. Klapp in the last number which he published of the News (June, 
1937) were printed without charge in the September, 1937, November, 1937, and 
January, 1938, numbers of the Law Lrprary JourRNAL. The terms of these con- 
tracts were not known to your Editor because Mr. Klapp’s serious illness made it im- 
possible for her to communicate with him or to obtain from him any records, ac- 
count books, copies of contracts, etc. Following the death of Mr. Klapp, Mrs. 
Lillian Taylor, now Acting Librarian of Hennepin County Law Library, sent to 
your Editor a list of subscribers to the News. She was unable to furnish any ledger 
cards or records as she did not have access to them. 

Beginning with the March, 1938, number of the Journal a schedule of ad- 
vertising rates was sent to all former advertisers in the Law Liprary News. 
None of these, however, have as yet placed paid advertising with the Journal. 
However, the following have advertised in the March and May numbers of the 
Central Book Company, Gann Law Books, John R. Mara, and World 


Journal : 
Our schedule of advertising rates is as follows: 


League for Permanent Peace. 
Classified Advertisements—Want ads etc.—$1.00 per line per issue. 
Display Advertisements—$15.00 per page per issue 

$10.00 per one-half page per issue 
$5.00 per one-quarter page per issue. 
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In addition to the paid advertising the Managing Editor ran in the March 
number of the Journal, free of charge, an advertisement of the Association of 
American Law Schools for the Essays on Constitutional Law; and in the March 
and May numbers a standing advertisement for the H. W. Wilson Company for 
the INpEx To LeGaL PERIopIcaLs. 


(5) Back Numbers Or Tue Law Liprary JourNaAL: All available stock 
of back numbers of volumes 1 to 30 of the Journal are now at the Association 
headquarters. Volumes 1 to 5 (number 1) were obtained from Gilson G. Glasier, 
Wisconsin State Library, a former Editor and volumes 5 (number 2) to 14 
(number 1) were obtained from the Wilson Company. Many orders for these 
back numbers have been filled during this fiscal year. 


A few numbers are out-of-print, volume 1, number 3; volume 8, number 3; 
volume 9, number 2; and volume 17 (1923), as shown by the check list published 
in the March, 1938, number of the Journal (L.Lis.J. 31:72-76). Your Executive 
Secretary and Editor since taking office in June 1934 has had the ambition to 
build up a complete set of the Law Lisprary JourNAL for the Association head- 
quarters. Through the great kindness of Gertrude E. Woodard of Ypsilanti, 
Michigan, former Editor and a Life Member, this has been accomplished. Miss 
Woodard very generously donated to the Association the back numbers of the 
Journal which are out-of-print, with the exception of volume 17 (1923) which 
was presented to the Association by Laurie H. Riggs, Librarian, Library Company 
of the Baltimore Bar. The Association now has a complete set of volumes 1 to 
30, bound in four large volumes of maroon buckram. This is belived to be the first 
complete set of the Journal which the Association has ever had. 


REPRINTS: Reprints were made of the valuable list of Anglo-American Legal 
Periodicals, Births, Deaths and Changes since 1933, compiled by Miss Pauline Gee, 
Yale Law Library, and published in the September, 1937, number of the Journal. 
Many copies of these reprints have been sold and a limited number are still avail- 
able at 50c each. 


4. Headquarters Activities: 


In addition to correspondence with advertisers, subseribers to the Journal 
and members ordering back numbers of the LAW Liprary JOURNAL, your Execu- 
tive Secretary has written an average of ten letters each day to officers of the 
Association, committee chairmen, prospective new members and to the librarians 
requesting information concerning cataloging, law library administration, legisla- 
tion pending in Congress and other matters. Your Executive Secretary has also 
corresponded with authors concerning articles, check lists and notes submitted for 
publication in the Journal, with applicants for library positions and with Deans 
of law schools and head librarians seeking recommendations for staff appoini- 
ments. 
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At the request of Lawrence H. Schmehl, Chairman of the Committee on New 
Members, complimentary copies of the March, 1938, number of the Journal were 
sent to prospective new members. A selected list of non-members was sent to 
Dean C. C. Williamson, of Columbia University to be used by him to send out 
announcements of the Course in Law Library Administration given in the 1938 
Summer Session at the Columbia University School of Library Service. Our 
members received notice of the course through the announcement published in the 
March, 1938, number of the LAw Lisrary JourNat, (L.Lr.J. 31:65). 


The Cumulated Table of Cases of Volumes 1 to 9 of the INpEx To LEGAL 
PerropIcALs, which has been in the course of preparation for several years at the 
office of the Executive Secretary, has now been completed on cards arranged in 
alphabetical order by case names. All citations have been checked and typing of 
the list will be commenced in September. When the typed list is completed an 
estimate of the cost of printing will be obtained. If the cost of printing is not too 
high and if a sufficient number of advance orders can be obtained, the Executive 
Secretary will present the proposal to print the table of cases to the Executive 
Committee at its mid-winter meeting in Chicago in December, 1938. It is be- 
lieved that this tab!e will be valuable, since there have never been published any 
tables of cases of volumes 1 to 9 of the Index. The tables of cases in the Index 


begin with volume 10. 


In closing this report your Executive Secretary and Editor of the Law 
LipraRy JOURNAL wishes to thank the officers of the Association, the committee 
chairmen, and the individual members for their generous cooperation and constant 
encouragement. In addition she wishes to make an especial acknowledgment to 
her assistant, Harry O. Morris, for his efficient services and interest in the work 
of the American Association of Law Libraries. 


Respectfully submitted, 
HELEN NEWMAN 
Executive Secretary and 
Editor of Law Library Journal 


Report of the Treasurer: General Ac-:ount 
The receipts and disbursements for the fiscal year, June 10, 1937 to June 20, 
1938, in the General Account (American Association of Law Libraries, Helen 
Newman, Treasurer), Hamilton National Bank, Washington, D. C., are as follows: 


Receipts 
Dues: 
De. sci cic inutdhbadncda bene nntaseeeate 290.00 
Ess acces eben idee teas 653 507.50 
ected |. icc cxanedste skeet aie teeeen 1,054.90 $1,852.40 
Aiiwertigonsente in LL. La Be 2c oo. cdensecdsescpsneseewcas 13.00 
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Redeposit : 
Illinois warrant returned March 7th .... 
Montana warrant returned October 26th 


Refunds: 


Salary paid from Association Account to Jessie I. 


Wharton (refund from Index acct.) 


Sale of back numbers and reprints of L. L. J. .. 
Subscriptions : 
Paid direct to Association Account ..... 


ee ee ew wne 


Paid to H. W. Wilson Co., New York City ........ 


Surplus from trip to Rye, N. Y. (32nd Annual Meeting) .. 
H. W. Wilson Co. by resolution of Committee on Law 


Library Journal (L. L. J. 30:427) 
Total Receipts .......... 


Disbursements 
sank Charges: 


eee ew eenee 


Collection on Idaho warrant deposited 
ee 
Exchange charge on Oregon warrant de- 
posited November 17 ........... 
Illinois warrant deposited February 28 
SUNT, 46.2 i scancnavcavnenede 
Montana warrant deposited October 22 re- 
PEE. civscccarescccscscapi ines 


Committee Expenses: 
Committee on Cooperation with A.A.L.S.: 
Mimeographing 100 copies of 8 
PABES TEPOTT 2... cer cceecsscceces 
Committee on Cooperation with A.L.A.: 
Mimeographing 100 copies of 7 
PAWS TEPOTt ... cre cccccvvccees 
Committee on Statistics : 
Printing, 1,000 questionnaires .. 
Freight and Express: 
Express: 
Back numbers of L. Lib. J. 
Records and pictures from A. J. Small, 


Des Moines, Iowa .............. 


eee ewe we wwe 


Freight : 
Jack numbers of Index (Vol. 1-4) from 


Gilson Glasier, Madison, Wis. .... 


Journals from H. W. Wilson Co., New 
York City 


Ce ERP RC R Eee Rae eT ce 


13.43 


2.68 


14.61 


18.43 





4.00 
3.00 
7.00 
208.30 
321.50 
772.90 
474.00 1,246.90 
10,00 
797.00 
$4,456.10 
15 
25 
4.00 
3.00 7.40 
9.00 
7.00 
17.00 33.00 
16.11 
33.04 49.15 
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Law Library Journal: 
July, 1937, number : 


Printing, 950 copies, 232 pages ........ 1,087.25 

RE hkcesccdeseideveweckxasaees 2.00 1,089.25 
September, 1937, number: 

Printing, 975 copies, 40 pages ......... 192.50 

CEI i.¢ cnt owescedentvevenniscess 2.00 

PE GE es ccodcssivecpdsceesis, 5.00 

RON DRE ook vccdcasaesnenesewais 12 

Stamps (foreign and local) ........... 1.50 201.12 
November, 1937, number: 

Printing, 950 copies, 40 pages ......... 192.50 

CEE. nonnanes cavdebesdsscsnunees 2.00 

L PENNE. o stndacschacpecoakepensnes 4.50 

Postage (foreign, local and deposit) .... 10.32 209.32 
January, 1938, number: 

Printing, 1,000 copies, 48 pages ........ 244.50 

COWIE 6 0606s sd cew eis cnadasatnssese 2.00 

Reissue of second class permit ......... 10.00 

es. TE ns ans csuee ska we ades 04 256.54 
Index to Volume 30: 

Printing, 850 copies, 8 pages .......... 47.75 

PR wick pices e a eine nae eee 7.25 55.00 
March, 1938, number: 

Printing, 1,000 copies, 44 pages ........ 212.50 

COTTE 6.05640 nsb Grades cdvadccgens 2.00 

Postage (foreign and local) ........... 1.27 215.77 
May, 1938, number: 

Printing, 1,000 copies, 40 pages ........ 192.50 

CO 0 n.wsddceesnrcosesa dusconeas 2.00 

Postage (foreign and local) ........... 1.00 195.50 2,222.50 


Miscellaneous: 
Affiliation dues with A. L. A.: 


PO ——Oe Oe Fe cnnc viccsiennesxs 18.10 

ee | ree 19.90 38.00 
Fi, Tis, Pi SRE i a 9h 04 bw é See enesas 1.00 
Binding, volumes 1-30 of L. Lib. J. ...... 6.60 
“Digest of County Library Laws of U. S.” 1.35 
“Educational Broadcasting” ............. 2.17 
Flowers for A. J. Small’s funeral ........ 10.50 
Glossy print of F. O. Poole for July issue of 

bn ER Bs incsicnasddsaeeesaaeee 2.00 
| PUTT TERT eT eet ree Te 2.25 


Webster's Dictionary .......0sccccecees 3.50 67.37 
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Postage, Telegraph, Telephone and Messenger 
Service : 
OUOTUNNET TOGEWUOE on isc cccbvssencessaws 
Postage on back numbers of L. Lib. J. . 
i tei ubs ela banke hae ekn keene op ade 
NN i otk aah oe waite dia Khedhe.b © bbe 
PE 64.6 ¢n6e deeb eedwnn sete eds os 


Printing, Supplies and Equipment: 
150 Banquet tickets for 32nd Annual Meeting 
EE 6nd 06 snes ees caheeseees 
PELE. OTT Ce Te TT ETT 
Dictaphone: (Authorized by Executive 
Committee in Meeting at Chicago, 


December 29, 1937) ............. 
DE .cepsnsesecneaneaeessaeee 65.00 
nie ntc0.vs xa 954445000 0600% 35.00 
MEE skningnepecskbeessans 50.00 
2,000 634 Envelopes .................- 
1,500 Window Envelopes ............... 
SE COG DU og occ esi dcdcdecerccds 


4,000 Letterheads and 1,200 second sheets 
200 Programs for 32nd Annual Meeting .. 


Refunds: 
Joseph Gaghan, trip to Rye, N. Y. ...... 
Prudential Insurance Co., subscription 
Sell S. Root, dues paid for 1937-38 and 
Ey -.ci~tegebeisraeevebabus 
H. W. Wilson Co., back numbers sold to 
Court of Appeals Library, Syracuse, 


ry 
Bee We 4.5 oh eh wem cece sendead 


Reporting of 32nd Annual Meeting (Janna Q. 
REDD boos 0enev disse seeardons 

Reprints : 
Pauline FE. Gee, Anglo-American Legal 
Periodicals (L. Lib. J. 30:4) ..... 

Salaries : 
Ralph O. Glockler, Assistant to Executive 
Secretary and assistant to Editor of 


ES RET ae 


6.70 
2.96 
100.91 
2.87 
1.25 








4.00 
4.00 


6.00 


440.00 


8.50 


114.69 


159.20 
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Harry O. Morris, Assistant to Executive 
Secretary and assistant to Editor of 


Re! DE Dk ich Ghd pe edneheobaren 325.00 
Helen Newman, Editor of L. Lib. J. ...... 400.00 
Executive Secretary and 
SMO kesiswinwsdcrdsaracess 150.00 550.00 


Jessie I. Wharton, Indexing, Index to Legal 
Periodicals (See Index to Legal Peri- 
oticeis aG0ctE) iiss ccdacancdve’s 208.30 1,523.30 





Traveling Expenses: 
Executive Secretary and Treasurer to Chicago 
Executive Committee Meeting (Decem- 


et Sg epee ere ep 50.00 





Total Disbursements ... $4,493.65 


Summary: General Account 





Balance, June 10, 1937 ... $3,489.95 Balance, June 20, 1938 ...... $3,452.40 
Receipts, 1937-38 ........ 4,456.10 Disbursements, 1937-38 ..... 4,493.65 
$7,946.05 $7,946.05 
salance, June 10, 1937 .... $3,489.95 Disbursements, 1937-38 ..... $4,493.65 
Balance, June 20, 1938 .... 3,452.40 Receipts, 1937-38 .......... 4,456.10 
$ 37.55 $ F.3 


Report of the Treasurer: Index Account 
The receipts and disbursements for the fiscal year, June 10, 1937 to June 
20, 1938, in the Index to Legal Periodicals Account (American Association of 
Law Libraries, Index to Legal Periodicals, Helen Newman, Treasurer), Hamilton 
National Bank, Washington, D. C., are as follows: 





Receipts 
*H. W. Wilson Company (see L.L.J. 30:427 and 434) ............ $3,000.00 
Fetal ROCHE vive co ce ctkeviba sacks sewn hss cone teas $3,000.00 
Disbursements 
si-color Proving Process (for 4th Three-year Cumulation of 
Index )—paid to Rose Lowensohn, New York City ..... 50.00 
Salary : 
Jessie I. Wharton: 
Drawn directly on Index account .........+-...+.- 324.96 
To refund that paid from General Account (June to 
October, 1957, tmncleaiwe) .....cccccssecssscuces 208.30 533.26 





* Additional sums now in the hands of the Wilson Company, to the credit of the INpEx 
ro LeGAL PERIopICALs, are given in the Report of the Committee on the INpEx To LEGAL 
PERIODICALS. 
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Transfer to General Account: 


Due to L.L.J. from H. W. Wilson Company included in 


the check for $3,000.00 (L.L.J. 30: 427,434) ...... 797.0 
Total Disbursements .......cccccccccccccccccccccees $1,380.26 


Summary: Index to Legal Periodicals Account 


DD -wiNSveeavavceeni $3,000.00 Disbursements ............. $1,380.26 
Bank Balance 6/20/38 ...... 1,619.74 

$3,000.00 — —— 

$3,000.00 


Respectfully submitted, 


HELEN NEWMAN 
Treasurer 


PRESIDENT BAxTER: Thank you, Miss Newman, for your very excellent re- 
ports. I am sure we all feel, under the editorial supervision of Miss Newman, 
the Law Liprary JoURNAL is improving with every number. I marvel at the 
amount of work that Miss Newman gets done. In going over my files in prepara- 
tion for this meeting, I was amazed at the amount of correspondence that I had 
had with her during the past year. On the train coming here Mr. Poole showed 
me a bulky file of his correspondence with Miss Newman, and later in conversa- 
tion with Mr. Roalfe I gleaned that he had been in constant touch with her. Per- 
haps I have not discovered all her correspondents, but from what I have seen I 
realize that she has been busy in the service of this Association. 


Now we will have the Report of the Committee on INpEx To LEGAL PeErtop- 
ICALS, Which will be read by its Chairman, Mr. Franklin O. Poole, Librarian of the 
Association of the Bar of the City of New York. 


Report of the Committee on the Index to Legal Periodicals 


The audited report of our business manager, The H. W. Wilson Company, 
for the period from the last report up to July 31, 1937 shows the following: 


PE: . .tr0ccedadd.tadehdeebeia ea babeesneuwwseon $8,006.05 
RE, 6.0.5 0.0 6094s cnn 0yenenekentessasereesaarans 6,152.43 

$1,853.62 
Balance on hand brought forward .................. 975.87 
Balance to credit of Association .............0.0000. $2,829.49 


The above includes the cost of the last three year cumulation which was 
sent as a bound volume to all subscribers. 
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Since July 31, 1937 up to June 22, 1938 the accounts have not as yet been 
audited, so that the figures submitted by the business manager are tentative, but 
it is conservatively estimated that on the latter date there was a balance to the 
credit of the Association of over $6,000. 

During the past nineteen months, new subscriptions have been received in 
the amount of $994.40. A material part of this increase is due to sale of back 
numbers. 

The above figures include almost nothing of the editorial costs but it is evident 
that we may be in a position shortly to relieve the Harvard Law School of the 
material subvention we have been receiving for the past twelve or thirteen years. 

As you know, it has been suggested that the early volumes of the Index be 
cumulated. A few of the eighteen volumes are out-of-print and those who are 
fortunate enough to possess a complete file find it very burdensome to go through 
the eighteen alphabets when engaged in research. A careful estimate of the cost 
of such a reprint with the minimum of re-indexing indicated an expense for 500 
copies of about $16,000. Obviously this project cannot be undertaken at this 
time. It is to be hoped that it may be done in the near future. 

It should be kept in mind that a further large increase in the subscription 
list is necessary in order to meet the cost of more frequent publication of the 
Index involving a large measure of cumulation, the hoped for cumulation of 
volumes 1-18, as well as the full burden of the editorial costs, and at the same 
time provide for a decrease in subscription rates to libraries. These matters have 
had the constant consideration of your Committee, also, as you will note, of the 
Committee on the Expansion Plan. 

We urge each member to canvass attorneys and corporations in his com- 
munity to the end that they may add the Index to their office reference collections. 
The quantity and quality of legal periodical literature are constantly increasing 
and it is becoming more and more important for large offices to possess this key 
to such literature. The inability of offices to subscribe to any considerable number 
of periodicals renders it increasingly important for them to possess our Index. 

During the past year, the InpEx To LecaL Periopicats indexed 130 per- 
iodicals, an increase of six over the number indexed during the previous year. 

In addition to the regular periodicals and the usual bar association proceed- 
ings, the articles which appeared in the The Future of the Common Law and 
Law: A Century of Progress were also indexed. The average number of en- 
tries during the past year is as follows: Subjects—12,960; Authors—3,360 ; Cases 
—2,295. 

Beginning with the May 1938 number, each cumulated issue of the INDEx 
To LeGaL Perropicats will carry a line at the top of the cover title indicating 
the time covered and will give information as to which previous issues no further 
reference will be necessary. 

The periodicals devoting one number a year to the state bar association pro- 
ceedings are now being indicated in the Index with the list of bar association 
reports which appears in the front of the Index. 
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The fourth of the three year cumulated volumes appeared March Ist of 
this year. The work of preparing these cumulated volumes is somewhat heavier 
than it has been in the past and, hence, the delay in completing this fourth volume. 
In addition to the work of Miss Jessie I. Wharton, the InpEx To Lecat Perr- 
IODICALS has been assisted also by Mrs. Evelyn R. Pereira, a member of the Per- 
iodical Department of the Harvard Law School Library. 


It is hoped that the new method of publishing the Index outlined in last 
year’s report has been found satisfactory. 


To the Harvard Law School, to Professor James and the indexers, and to 
all who have contributed to our present measure of success, your Chairman again 
desires to express the deep appreciation of the Association. 


Respectfully submitted, 


FRANKLIN QO. PooLe, Chairman 
Exvpon R. James, Editor 
FreperIcK C. Hicks 

HELEN NEWMAN 

Joun T. VANCE 

GERTRUDE E. Wooparp 


PRESIDENT Baxter: Thank you Mr. Poole. I congratulate the members 
of the Committee on the good work they have been doing. It appears from the 
reports we are receiving that the time is coming when the INpEx To LEGAL 
PERIODICALS will be self-supporting and we will not have to call on Harvard Uni- 
versity to assist us. 


We will now have the Report of the Committee on Law Lisrary JouRNAL 
by its Chairman, Professor Frederick C. Hicks, Law Librarian of Yale University. 


SECRETARY NEWMAN: Mr. Hicks was unable to come. I have asked Mr. 
Gummere of the Yale Law Library Staff to read the report. 


[Mr. John S. Gummere read the Report of the Committee on Law Liprary 


JouRNAL.] 


Report of the Committee on Law Library Journal 


The Committee has held no meeting during the year, but the present report 
has been submitted by mail to all members of it for their approval. The untimely 
death of Mr. S. D. Klapp, on September 23, 1937, left a vacancy in the Com- 
mittee, which has not been filled. It is assumed that the President will have this 
fact in mind when making appointments for the next year. 


In accordance with the budget for the Journal adopted by the Association 
on June 25, 1937, five numbers were issued during the year 1937, making the 
total number of pages in volume thirty, 562, as compared to 260 pages for volume 
twenty-nine, and 338 pages for volume twenty-eight. One issue each year is de- 
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voted to the Proceedings of the Annual Meetings of the Association, and part of 
another issue contains the Proceedings of the Round Table on Library Problems 
of the Association of American Law Schools. In addition to these, the Journal 
contains current news items and announcements concerning law librarianship, con- 
tributed articles, and bibliographies. Outstanding bibliographical features of volume 
thirty were the //istorical Outline and Bibliography of Attorneys General Re- 
ports and Opinions, by Lewis W. Morse, the List of Litchfield Law School Note: 
books, by Elizabeth Forgeus, Anglo-American Legal Periodicals Since 1933, by 
Pauline E. Gee, and Some Noted Trials in Connecticut: A Bibliography, by John 
S. Gummere. 


By authority of the Association, the Law Lisprary News was absorbed by 
the Law Lisrary JOURNAL, beginning with the issue of the latter for September, 
1937. The Journal now contains all of the features formerly contained in the 
News, that is to say, lists of the latest volumes of American law reports and ses- 
sion laws, lists of recent local books, pamphlets, bar association reports, etc., and 
advertisements of publishers and law book dealers. In one respect only has this 
service been curtailed, namely in that the lists now appear only six times a year 
instead of ten times. As the approved plan for the Journal develops through a 
five-year period, this one curtailment will be partly restored. It is planned also 
to increase the usefulness of the lists by subjoining to some of the titles a brief 
description of the works. It is not, however, thought to be the function of the 
Journal to evaluate legal treatises, encyclopedias, digests, etc., because this field 
is already covered by the law reviews. Even the description of the works listed 
will involve additional labor which may have to be specially provided for. This 
is a matter which the editor will doubtless bring to the attention of the Association. 


Beginning with volume thirty-one (1938) the Journal is being issued in s:x 
numbers, in January, March, May, July, September and November. For the 
years 1939 to 1941, it is hoped to carry out the plan called for in the budget of 
issuing eight, nine or ten numbers a year. The decision on this point will depend 
on two things; first, whether it can be done within the budget, and second, whether 
sufficient suitable material is available for publication. The Committee feels cer- 
tain that eight issues a year can be published, but cannot yet plan definitely on 
the two additional issues. The present budget apparently will provide for eight 
numbers a year, but would have to be supplemented by income from new subscrip- 
tions and from paid advertising, if more printing were done. Based on the pres- 
ent year’s experience, it is evident that income from these two sources is uncer- 
tain. In many instances institutional memberships have been the cause of a re- 
duction in the number of individual subscriptions. It is possible that later, the 
Committee may ask the Association to allocate to the Journal a fixed sum for each 
copy of the Journal sent to institutional members; or as an alternative, tranfer 
to the Journal budget annually a certain percentage of the total sum received 
from institutional members. Also, it is necessary to report that when the paid 
subscription list transferred to the editor by the Wilson Company was weeded out 
by the acid test of renewal at the higher rate of subscription, a number of law 
firms which had been paying for the Journal in a combined subscription to the 
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Journal and Index cancelled their orders. Thus we now have a subscription list 
based on the actual demand. Beginning with this it will be possible slowly to 
build up a clientele of those who are really interested. The Committee does not 
feel discouraged by these developments, but is stimulated by them to renewed 
efforts. It wishes to emphasize the fact that the success of the Journal cannot be 
tested alone by the number of its paid subscriptions. The Journal is primarily 
an organ of the Association which is justified even if maintained solely for the 
benefit of members. 

A budgetary matter that should be mentioned by way of reminder, is that 
the present plan does not provide for an assistant to the editor after the year 
1940. Undoubtedly, at that time, it will be necessary to ask for a renewal of this 
item. 

Your Committee thinks that for the present, emphasis should be laid on im- 
proving the quality of the Journal so that it may be superior in every way as the 
organ of the Association and of the law library profession. In order that this 
may be so, the editor will need the help of every member of the Association. 
Krom necessity, it falls to her lot to take the initiative in stimulating the writing 
of papers, to pass on the suitability of those submitted, and to decide what material 
shall be in each particular issue. But each member of the Association should feel 
that the Journal is his own medium of communication with his fellow members. 
Undoubtedly there are many who are meeting their law library problems in in- 
teresting ways which others would be glad to know about; and as certainly there 
are others who would like to have some of their own questions answered. If 
these questions are sent in to the editor, they will be printed, without names, in 
a “question box,” accompanied by answers whenever possible. The Journal is 
designed to meet the needs of all sorts of law libraries, large and small, and its 
editor hopes that there will be a wider distribution of contributors than has hith- 
erto been the case. 

The Committee asks no change in its budget at the present time. A state- 
ment of expenditures and receipts on the Journal account for the year 1937-38 
will be given by the Editor of the Journal, as a part of her report as Treasurer. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Freperick C. Hicks, Chairman 
HELEN NEwMAN, Editor 
ARTHUR S. BEARDSLEY 
FRANKLIN QO. POOLE 
SAMUEL E, THORNE 


PresipENT Baxter: Thank you, Mr. Gummere. I believe it is customary 
to receive and file these reports. Are there any comments on the reports we 
have received? If not, we shall recess until two-thirty o'clock to meet in the 
Capital Room at the Saint Paul Hotel. 

Miss Norval and her assistants will guide us through the library if the mem- 
bers will follow. 

[The meeting recessed at eleven-fifteen o’clock for an inspection of the Min- 
nesota State Library.] 
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TUESDAY AFTERNOON SESSION 
June 28, 1938 


The meeting convened in the Capital Room, Saint Paul Hotel, at two-fifty 
o'clock, President Baxter presiding. 


PRESIDENT BAxTER: Before we enter into the proceedings of the afternoon, 
I want to read a telegram from Mr. Fred Y. Holland, Librarian, Supreme Court 


Library, Denver, Colorado: 


“Greetings and best wishes for most successful and delightful Con- 
vention. Please convey my highest regards to my friends and colleagues. 
Sincerely regret my inability to attend.” 


Mr. WILLIAM S. JoHNsTON (Librarian, Chicago Law Institute, Chicago, II.) : 
I do not want to appear to be forward, but I would like to tell you that the Chi- 
cago Law Institute published recently what we call a “Subject Index’. I brought 
a few copies with me and have just two left. If anyone does care for a copy, 
we have plenty of them in Chicago and if you will write your name and address 
on a sheet of paper and hand it to me I will see that you get a copy. 


PRESIDENT BAxTER: I will call on Dr. Beardsley, Law Librarian of the Uni- 
versity of Washington, to read his paper entitled “Some Phases of Law Library 
Administration and Service’, a subject about which I do not think any one of us 


can learn too much. 


SOME PHASES OF LAW LIBRARY ADMINISTRATION 


ARTHUR S. BEARDSLEY 


Law Librarian, University of Washington 


Administration is a topic which has been very greatly overworked in all phases 
of our everyday life; but, since much emphasis now is placed upon it in all of 
its present day uses, it is not inappropriate to consider how this new science 
applies to certain phases: of law library service. 


In a certain sense administration within a law library may refer to the entire 
supervision of the library and the performance by the librarian personally of all 
library services; or it may refer to the performance of its manifold duties by a 
staff of varying size. The one regards the administration as belonging to a “one 
man” library in which there is no division of labor, while the other regards 
administration as primarily concerned with leadership and general supervision 
both of the library and of the work of its staff. In this latter sense the librarian 
is somewhat akin to the manager or engineer, whose primary duty is to keep the 
plant or machinery at its maximum efficiency. 
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In both of these instances the term administration embraces the concept of 
personal responsibility for the conduct of the library and the performance of its 
functions by the librarian as its titular head and ex officio administrator. 


Of tantamount importance, and complementary to this general concept of 
library administration, is that broader one which connotes the functional character 
of its administrative detail. It is to these phases of law library administration 
that your present attention is drawn. 

The reference to the librarian as the manager of an industrial plant is, of 
course, a strained analogy. It is too mechanistic in its connotation and embodies 
but slightly the essential human elements with which administration is concerned. 
Libraries are social institutions and must depend largely upon these human ele- 
ments in order to carry out their functions. Thus, while something of a mechan- 
istic approach is desirable in the administration of a law library in order that the 
maximum of efficiency may be attained, the measure of the service which the 
library is able to render to the courts, the bar, the law school, and to a limited 
degree to the public, will depend in a way upon the extent in which the library 
staff is able to apply to the search for legal concepts, principles and precedents 
such personal factors as human understanding, appreciation, sympathy, and co- 
operation. 

Those for whom the librarian labors have a right to assume that he possesses 
an adequate professional appreciation of the technical matters which relate to law 
library administration. This is the case whether this library administration involves 
the supervision of a staff organization or the rendition of services solely by himself. 
To justify thisassumption, the librarian must know, with the assurance of a per- 
fect understanding, the character of the library of which he is the responsible head, 
and must possess a comprehension of the administrative problems incident to the 
service which this type of library requires. 

The principles underlying the administration of a law library probably do not 
vary greatly from those which obtain in the administration of a general library. 
Hlowever, in the special library, the handling of the problems of administration 
must be predicated upon a background of an acquaintance with the subject matter 
of the special field of service, whether this be law, insurance, business, medicine 
or any of the other libraries of the special type. Thus administration within a law 
library, while applying the principles applicable to the general library, must be 
interpreted by and applied to the particular problems which relate to the solution 
of legal problems through the use of law books. To what extent and in what 
manner these principles are like or unlike is not easy to set forth;’ but in each 
instance in which the problem of administration is encountered the librarian should 
remember that as a librarian he is first of all interested in all matters of general 
administrative policy, but also that as a law librarian, he will endeavor to apply 
this interpretation of these problems to the law library in which he serves. 


In the November, 1929, number of the AMERICAN Bar AssoctATION JOURNAL, Professor 
Frederick C. Hicks has “sketched a librarian and turned him into a law librarian.” (Hicks, 
The Educational Requirements of Law Librarians, A. B. A. JouRNAL 15 :699). All law librarians 
should read and re-read this valuable description. 
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One writer has expressed this idea in a similar manner “ . . . the only im- 
portant difference between law library work and other kinds of library work is 
that which results from a different subject matter and a different clientele. The 
underlying principles of library economy and technique are the same in all libraries. 
The differences, so far as they exist, manifest themselves in the application of 
library technique to a special class of literature, and in looking out for the con- 
venience and habits of thought of specialized groups of readers. This is nothing 
more than the librarian of a great general library finds it necessary to do when 
he departmentalizes his library.’” 

Recognizing that law library administration is based upon the principles of 
general library administration adapted to the needs of a special subject field—law, 
the new course in law library administration, introduced recently into the cur- 
riculum of the Columbia University School of Library Service, is designed “to 
instruct in the fundamentals of law library administration, insofar as these differ 
from the fundamentals of administering other special libraries.” This unique 
experiment in professional law library service, while requiring no knowledge of 
law books, does presume a familiarity with the basic technique of library service, 
and therefore excludes such instruction from consideration in the subject matter 
of the course except “when a difference in materials or methods in a law library 
requires it.’ 

While the experience with this course in library administration, based as it 
is thus far upon but one summer's instruction, is far too scanty to form the basis 
for any general conclusion, yet, if future experience would support the success 
of this first trial, there would be reason to conclude that in due course of time 
the scope of this instruction might well place much emphasis upon the necessity 
of a professional library training as a background upon which to superimpose 
instruction in the technique of law books. If this be a correct conclusion, it may 
indicate the line of action to which the energies of law librarians should be directed 
in their efforts to promote educational training for law librarianship. 

Closely related to this similarity in administrative functions which exists 
between the general library and the law library, is the problem of administrative 
autonomy, especially as it relates to the law school library. This question is a 
vital one, and is now receiving from the law schools a more earnest consideration 
than has been accorded law library problems in the past. 

From the limited study which has been given to this problem of administra- 
tive autonomy there is reason to believe that, with all other factors constant, those 
law libraries which possess a complete autonomy have progressed farther and have 
developed in a better way than those in which such autonomous control is either 
abridged or is lacking in its entirety. He, who is entrusted with the administra- 
tion of a law library, is in no different situation than he who is the administrative 
head of a general library. Each must have his individual concept of the admin- 


2 Frederick C. Hicks, The Widening Scope of Law Librarianship, Law Liprary JOURNAL 
19:61, 66, October, 1926. 


* Miles O. Price, Syttasus or LAW Liprary ADMINISTRATION. Preface. 
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istrative phase of the library service, which in his opinion is the best fitted for 
the public which the library serves, but when an attempt is made to mix the 
responsibility and to fuse the administrative concepts, the lesser library must in- 
evitably be subordinated to the greater. Few general librarians are sufficiently 
informed of the details of law library administration to enable them to direct 
jointly the functions of law and general libraries, and at the same time to do so 
efficiently. To place the administrative responsibility of such special libraries in 
a state official, who is ex officio librarian, likewise is as ludicrous as it is tragic. 

This Association is not unfamiliar with the findings of its Subcommittee on 
Law School Library Statistics,’ which in 1937 reported that (1) 45% of the law 
school libraries were dependent wholly upon the administration of the general 
university library, (2) that 31% were required to order their books through the 
general library, while (3) 24% of the libraries were united for the purpose of 
cataloging. 

That there is a need for greater autonomy and freedom of action for law 
libraries generally, with more opportunity for the librarian to exercise his per- 
sonal judgment, is a view which is gaining ground. In the report of the Special 
Committee of the Association of American Law Schools appointed in 1937 to 
cooperate with the American Association of Law Libraries,® the committee has 
stated that in some instances this control by the general library over the law library 
has gone beyond the average fixed by the report of the subcommittee of the 
American Association of Law Libraries referred to above. This is especially 
so in the limitation of the use of books by students, and in the hours during 
which the law library shall be open. ‘Such restrictions,” the report states, “have 
hampered and delayed the service in the law school library.” 

This view was earlier expressed by no less distinguished educators than 
Deans John H. Wigmore, Judson F. Falknor, H. Claude Horack, Robert McN. 
Davis, and Paul S. Andrews, who participated in the Round Table on Library 
Problems held in conjunction with the 1936 Annual Meeting of the Association 
of American Law Schools.* Each of the above speakers expressed a conviction 
that local law library autonomy was not only desirable but essential. With a 
particular emphasis, Dean Wigmore stated that he opposed “any control of the 
librarian by any faculty committee.” It was the opinion of Dean Falknor, that, 
“assuming the librarian is competent and well prepared ... , a prime requisite 
for the development of a satisfactory law library is the autonomy of the library 
administration and the independence of the librarian from unreasonable faculty 
restrictions. It stands to reason,” he said, “that if a law school library is to attain 
the development necessary for its maximum usefulness, it should be allowed to 
develop under its own administration and entirely free of supervision of the gen- 
eral or central library.” Both Dean Wigmore and Dean Falknor, however, used 





*Report of Subcommittee on Law School Library Statistics 1935-36. Law Liprary 


JourNaL 30 :319-325, 474-488. 
* Report of the Special Committee of the Association of American Law Schools to coop- 
erate with the American Association of Law Libraries, 1937, page 142. 


*Law Lisrary JourNAL, 30:1-21, January, 1937. 
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qualifying and restrictive words intended to circumscribe the law library within 
certain general limitations. These limitations are vitally essential, but they are 
so obvious that they are frequently overlooked by the law school and the law 
library administrations alike. 

To vest such extensive administrative discretion in the hands of the librarian 
without the joint responsibility of a committee of the faculty is, of course, to give 
him much authority. That he should exercise it without favor or partiality may 
justly be assumed. By such a consideration of his responsibility he can avoid 
that pitfall of dictatorship and become a true “decider” in which the exercise of 
his discretion will be both rational and impartial. As Dean Wigmore stated, the 
librarian ought to be guided by public opinion, that is, the opinion of his faculty. 
A discreet librarian will listen to their counsel and suggestions, while a wise one 
will embrace their advice. Such amenability to faculty suggestions need not be 
construed as faculty intermeddling; rather it ought to be regarded as an expres- 
sion of a willingness on the part of the faculty to cooperate with him. The law 
librarian who is fearful while fearless should seek the cooperation of his patrons 
and should value their efforts to be helpful. To be otherwise is to encrust himself 
with a casing of conceit, and thereby fall into a rut which is the most serious 
pitfall to library progress. Such librarians are prone to swallow the “soft soap” 
jingo of the high pressure salesman. 

The librarian who thus succumbs to “salesmanitis” likely will justify the 
fears of Dean Wigmore when he “guesses” that “when the librarian is left in sole 
authority he tends more and more to draw into a hole and to order books that he 
thinks ought to be there and not to ask anybody else about it. That is inertia 
and shows the lack of momentum to go outside and round up information.” “From 
the moral point of view,”” he hopes, “that the ideal librarian (note the use of the 
word ideal) will have that authority, but that he will use it so as to gather the 
best opinion from the members of the faculty.” Surely this characteristic ought 
not to be limited to that “ideal librarian” of which Dean Wigmore speaks, but if 
the law librarian is “competent and well prepared,” (which are qualities that 
ought to be possessed by us all) he will on his own initiative seek these oppor- 
tunities for wider service. Autonomy in law library administration is something 
desirable, but a sympathetic and intelligent exercise of that autonomy is a quality 
more to be desired. 

The law librarian whose administration is marked by efforts of the widest 
service, can do nuch to extend and broaden the opportunities for the use of the 
facilities of the law library which is within his charge. Probably he will never 
be able to buy all of the desirable new materials as they are released, and that will 
be so, whether he succumbs to this dreaded disease of “salesmanitis’’ or whether 
he possesses an immunity to it, which is doubtful; but, in the end much of this 
new material will find its way onto the shelves of the law library. Many of these 
items will be purchased blindly guided by that innate book sense which the compe- 
tent librarian possesses. Other items will be selected because the librarian has 
a special interest or hobby in that direction. It should be a matter of some con- 
solation to us that Dean Wigmore regards favoritism by the librarian for certain 
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fields of purchase no worse than the favoritism of the individual professors on 
the library committee for their particular fields of research. But the question 
which becomes of more concern to those of us who are law school librarians is: 
how many of these books were purchased as a result of the exercise of that pro- 
phetic sense of which Dean Falknor has inquired? Were they selected by virtue 
of the librarian’s sense of what was likely to be needed in the near future? Did 
the librarian anticipate those developments of curricular changes which reflected 
a need for more up-to-date research materials? Did the librarian have in mind 
a probable interest in current state or national problems by the local bar, whose 
servant he is? Were they books such as would become scarce or likely to appre- 
ciate in value? Would they constitute a beginning of a long desired collection? 
Were they rare editions—the jealous acquisitions of which could not be overlooked? 
Especially, if not purchased at this time, would they undoubtedly have been grabbed 
up by a sister library? Was the librarian prompted, so to speak, by a wish to 
have this library keep up with the “Joneses” ? 

These are some of the questions which may come to our minds as we ration- 
alize the administrative problem of book selection. Many others might well be 
asked, but they in turn would be answered in a like manner to those which have 
been asked above. A competent librarian considers all of these questions when 
contemplating the purchase of new materials. Doubtless he is persuaded that the 
answers to any of these questions, if they are answered honestly, is a sufficient 
justification for the acquisition of the materials offered. Therefore, this prophetic 
sense which is possessed by the ideal and competent law librarian should not differ 
much from that professional vision by which he anticipates the other needs of 
the law library and shapes his administration accordingly. 

The administration of a law library calls for the exercise of more than a 
librarian’s sense. It must have this; but the librarian’s sense must be tempered 
with that important quality—good intent. Perhaps these qualities are synono- 
mous. It is difficult to say that they are not; but one must distinguish between 
what a librarian’s sense tells him that he ought to do or buy in order to add useful 
service or materials to his library, and his judgment of whether the immediate 
present is the proper time in which to undertake such obligations, and further 
whether the library budget has sufficient elasticity to justify the undertaking. 
Sometimes the librarian’s better judgment is overcome by the silver-tongued 
flattery of the high-pressure salesman with the result that the librarian wakes up 
later to the fact that he has ordered costly sets of annotated state statutes, state 
digests, high priced textbooks, etc., when the library would have been as well 
served by less costly ones, and could have utilized the difference in costs to pur- 
chase books more genuinely needed. Here is where the judgment of the librarian 
has separated itself from that usually maintained library sense with which he is 
generally credited. Caught thus off-balance in a moment of weakness, he has 
obligated the library to the purchase of useful but less needful books. In instances 
such as this, it would have been better if the librarian had had a library committee 
with which he was first required to consult. Such examples are the best argu- 
ment possible against complete library autonomy. Accordingly, the librarian ought 
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to value most dearly the trust imposed upon him in connection with the expendi- 
ture of library funds. 

The administration of a law library, simple or complex as the case may be, 
has but a single purpose, which is sympathetic and cooperative service to its 
patrons. If it be a supreme court library, the service is to the court and its officers ; 
if it be a county or a bar association library, the service is to the bar; while, if the 
library be one constituting a part of a university library system, its service belongs 
to the student body and its faculty. Those who by virtue of their assignments 
are duty bound to render this service should keep this responsibility in mind. 
Sympathetic and cooperative understanding and a willingness to be helpful are 
the cardinal virtues of taw library service just as surely as they are of library 
service in general. Besides, these are the rights to which the library patrons are 
entitled. 

Perhaps upon the librarian, because of his administrative responsibility, more 
than upon his staff, rests this duty to seek ways and means to make his library 
service the most useful. Does he exercise his best talents to take his library 
service to his patrons? Is he ever on the lookout for means in which he can 
render better service to them? If he can find these outlets for greater service, 
he is succeeding in selling his service to his patrons, because a good librarian is 
always a good salesman; if he cannot, he is failing in his opportunity. 

Salesmanship of service is probably a characteristic more necessary to those 
law librarians who administer the law school type of library. Such a charac- 
teristic, however, has its counterpart in the greater number of opportunities that 
come to the county or bar association librarian to cooperate in giving the widest 
possible library service to the legal profession. Either type of librarian is out- 
moded if he sits in his swivel chair and waits for patrons to call him. That 
same spirit which prompted Mahomet to “go to the mountain” to some extent 
ought to pervade the law library. In a measure this was what one of our beloved 
members meant in referring to the services offered in the county library which 
he administered.?7_ He stated that his attendants were wont to move among the 
tables, rendering aid wherever desired. “Take your service to your patrons” could 
well be the motto of every law library. An illustration of this salesmanship idea 
may be found in the general library of a western university where an attendant is 
stationed at the catalog to assist the students in orienting themselves in the use of 
the library. An excerpt from a recent copy of their library staff bulletin is 
apropos : 
“With the University’s increased enrollment has come a corresponding 
increase in the number of questions asked by the students—questions as to 
how to get a book, where the magazines are located, where the Reader’s 
Guides are kept, and so on ad infinitum. There has been such a flood of 
questions that all the desks, from Science to Circulation, were struggling 
with the old-woman-in-the-shoe feeling until Information came to the rescue. 

“Information Service at the Catalogue was begun by the Reference 
Librarian in order to relieve the situation, help students secure desired books, 
and find their way about the building .. .”* 





™Dr. G. E. Wire, How One Law Library Is Administered, Law Liprary Journat, 20:3, 


April, 1927. ; ; ; 
* Staff Skeleton, December, 1937. Published by the library staff of the University of 


Washington Library. 
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While information service in libraries probably is not a new feature, the idea 
of having service seek out the patron in the library is as novel as it is interesting. 


Among the many special services which opportunity may bring to the law 
librarian and especially to the law school librarian, and which are clearly severable 
from his routine library duties, the following may be mentioned as a few of those 
which may be found in some of the leading law school libraries: 


1. Bibliographical Service. Such service may be rendered to the faculty by pre- 
paring short bibliographies of materials relating to their research, or to members 
of the bar as aids to their briefing problems. At the present time there is a trend 
in the direction of research assistance to the school and the bar. In several schools 
modest beginnings along this line of service are being attempted and bid well to 
become an essential phase of law library service and administration. In this, as 
in other library practices, ordinary case briefing is generally excluded, although 
such assistance might well be offered on a pay basis. One librarian has said in 
this connection: 


“T think the average busy law office is in need of research assistance 
such as best can be done in the law library. I think that the busy lawyer 
hardly has time left in which to work up a brief. There is a fine opportunity 
for the law library to supply to a limited extent such assistance.” 


2. Reading Lists. Lists of selected or suggested readings may be prepared either 
for student use in connection with assigned studies, or for purely recreational 
pursuits. A similar service can be extended to the members of the bar by the 
preparation of lists of readings for professional advancement as well as recrea- 
tion and relaxation. 


3. Weekly Periodical Lists. Since it so frequently happens that the members of 


the law faculty pass unnoticed the current issues of the legal periodicals when the 
same are placed on the shelves without some accompanying direction of attention 
to them, several plans have been devised for bringing the important articles to 
their attention. In one law library this is done through the medium of a weekly 
classified list giving the author, title, citation, and date of the articles including 
the leading comments. This typewritten list is placed on their desks each Monday 
morning. The psychology seems to be wholesome, and since its perusal requires 
but a moment, he has only to call the circulation desk and ask for the article 
which appeals to him and the issue of the periodical will be taken to him; or he 
can step into the faculty library and locate the same in the faculty set. In several 
other law school libraries a different method of distributing periodicals is suc- 
cessfully followed. Speaking of the effectiveness of such a plan, one librarian 


has said: 


“|. at the beginning of each semester, we submit to every faculty and 
staff member a list of the periodicals which we currently receive, with the 
request that those which each individual desires be checked. A composite 
list is then prepared and this is used as a guide in circulating such periodicals 
to members of the faculty. Each day the periodicals are moved forward and 
placed in the office of the next faculty member on our list... : 

“Obviously, some of our periodicals are not of interest to anyone outside 
of the library staff, and a considerable additional number are of interest only 
to one, two, or three persons. This cuts down the work considerably. In 
most, if not all instances where a majority, or perhaps all faculty members 
wish to see a given periodical, we subscribe to two or more copies so that 
one copy may be kept in the library while the other is in circulation. Per- 
sonally, I believe that this is a type of service particularly suited to the law 
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school where the faculty is rather small. Certainly our faculty is as large 
a group as can be effectively served in this manner without involving too 
much routine. However, having once established it here, we would encounter 
the greatest difficulty in withdrawing it, as the members of our faculty are 
enthusiastic about it and greatly prefer the opportunity to scan the periodicals 
themselves rather than to have called to their attention in some other manner 
the more important matters included therein.” 


There is, however, a possible weakness in this plan. In addition to receiving 
the legal periodicals which he has checked on the master list, a member of the 
faculty might like to see the leading articles on the subjects which he teaches. 
Through this plan he would not learn of the articles on the subjects of his courses 
unless they happened to appear in the periodicals which he had elected to examine. 
Of course, if those which he has indicated a desire to examine include all the 


leading reviews, such a criticism would not exist. 


4. Library Bulletins. In several libraries, bulletins are issued in which under a 
classified arrangement are listed the important books which have been added recently 
to the library shelves or which have recently been published. 


In speaking of the importance of the law library bulletin or news letter, a 
former president of the American Association of Law Libraries laid much stress 
upon the significance of such a medium of information relative to recent or forth- 
coming publications for the faculty and the other members of the law school staff. 
It is a medium through which “they may be kept informed with respect to new 
books coming out in their respective fields, and in order also that they may make 
recommendations for purchases supplementing those selected by the library staff 
itself.” Commenting further upon this practice, Mr. Roalfe added, that “As most 
of the members of our faculty are very much interested in contemporary develop- 
ments, they have found this service quite useful.” 


5. New Books. Probably most libraries display their new books in some appro- 
priate manner such as on special “new book” racks, or in shelves set aside for 
such a purpose; and also by the effective use of the book jackets, posters, criti- 
cisms, and descriptive circulars on bulletin boards. Coupled with these methods, 
all of which are designed to attract the interested reader, or to awaken a latent 
interest already existent, is the description of new books contained in the current 
reading lists or in bulletins of library accessions. 


The use of the bulletin of accessions has the further value of being helpful 
to librarians in learning what their fellow librarians are doing or buying and how 
their respective libraries are developing. Certainly more attention might well be 
given by progressive librarians to this phase of law library administration. 


In order to bring to the attention of the bar the important books which have 
been currently added to the law library shelves, several law reviews carry lists of 
these new books. However, this service would be without significance if the 
facilities of the law library are not freely available to the members of the bar of 


the state. 


6. Book Requests. Where the law school library is free to act independently of a 
library committee, the librarian can insure a friendly spirit of cooperation by giving 
to the members of the faculty an opportunity to submit requests for book pur- 
chases, and the cooperative librarian will endeavor to fulfill these requests in the 
order of their need or request, as referred to more specifically above. 
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7. Regional Law Library Service. Another prominent member of this Association, 
deploring the great duplication in the purchasing of law books, has suggested the 
desirability of an “organized purchasing system,” so that the material less fre- 
quently called for could be centered in one library and the cost thereof spread 
over the using libraries within a certain area. This plan embodies the theme of 
a study of this problem discussed by the writer and presented to the American 
Association of Law Libraries at its annual meeting in Denver in 1935.9 With 
the continually increasing cost of law library service some such plan must inevit- 
ably be devised and worked out to a practical conclusion. 


8. Short or Auxiliary Catalog. The problems incident to the daily use of a library 
catalog require the thumbing of hundreds of cards to locate the ones which index 


the latest books. To offset this problem, a short catalog containing a record of the 
latest editions only would prove very useful to the library patrons. This could 
be done either by a card catalog, or a Kardex file. 


9. Liaison Book Service. One librarian states that she aids students and lawyers 
in locating books which they might wish to buy for office use by keeping a file 
list of books for sale. In this way she serves as a “go between” and renders a 
joint service to the buyer and the seller alike. This is an excellent service for 
those jurisdictions where there is no local second-hand law book dealer; but even 
in those localities where there are such local dealers, the librarian can, because 
of his impersonal interest, make a valuable professional contribution to the law 
school and its friends. Doubtless in a more or less general manner this service 
is now being given by all of us. 


10. Annual Reports. Several law libraries issue an annual report setting forth in 
varying detail a summary of their activities of the year. This is an excellent idea 


and notwithstanding the work involved can be justified as a worth while service 
for the bar, the school, and other law libraries interested. An excellent example 
of this type of report is that of Professor Frederick C. Hicks, Librarian of the 
Yale Law School Library, which is issued as a part of the annual report of the 
dean of the school. 


The above list of special services is not intended to be an exclusive one. Many 
others probably could be added, but it is thought that those which have been men- 
tioned and briefly discussed will suffice to indicate how essential it is to widen the 
services of the library and how necessary it is to broaden its function in order to 
adapt our professional activities to the changing opportunities of the present day. 

The rapid expansion in recent years of the state and federal agencies of ad- 
ministrative control have added much to the problem of law library management. 
Coupled with this expansion has been an almost unprecedented increase in the 
publication of law books of a general nature. Furthermore, the prolonged depres- 
sion has increased the enrollment of colleges and schools, so that, instead of de- 
creased enrollments, many schools are crowded. This means that the law schools 
are educating more students than ever before. The result has been the burdening 
of the library budgets to the breaking point. But even more serious has been (1) 
the effect which this multiplicity of law books, and the increased labor required to 
put them on the shelves, and (2) the increased service to enlarged student bodies, 





*Arthur S. Beardsley, Opportunities for Regional Law Library Service, Law Lipsary 
JournaL, 28 :132-138, July, 1935. 
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have had upon the law library staffs. To be sure, this increased burden has been 
partially offset by a program of increased student assistance under the National 
Youth Administration. None of us are ungrateful for this help, and probably 
most of us hope that this service will become a permanent part of the policy of 
the Government in its dealings with the questions of education; but, on the other 
hand, the utilization of this added student help has increased the already com- 
plicated administrative problems of the staff. These students require supervision 
and instruction; they add many more mistakes to an already overflowing list. To 
overload the law library staff with student aid leads only to more errors and a 
greater inefficiency. At most, their addition to the library staff is but a poor sub- 
stitute for trained professional assistants, and will inevitably prolong the time 
when full time members can be added, while, at the same time adding to the 
problems of administrative control. It is apparent, then, that most law libraries 
are understaffed. More full time professionally trained assistants, with some 
background in the field of special service, are needed. It has been estimated that 
a law library of 50,000 volumes ought to have three full time professional assist- 
ants, while a library of 75,000 volumes needs four such assistants. More full 
time assistants means a better distribution of administrative duties and a more 
reasonable division of labor. 


As generally considered the various library services may be grouped into 
six divisions, but as frequently arranged these divisions are often combined in 
such a manner as to form but four. Roughly these are: Administration, Order 
and Accessions, Classification and Cataloging, and Circulation and Reference. 


While it is a common practice to combine the latter two, it is a no less common 
practice to combine accessions with cataloging. In a library where the staff 
consists of but three members, Order work is often tied to Administration; but 
where the library has reached 75,000 volumes, sufficient work exists to take the 


full time of an Order Librarian. 


Various plans for the grouping of the manifold duties of the library under 
the divisions listed above may be made. Doubtless no two plans would be iden- 
tical, and it matters little whether they be so. Also many duties probably have 
heen overlooked ; while in different libraries these duties exist in a varying degree. 
Since no arbitrary division can be expected or desired, some such grouping of 
duties as the following may well illustrate the administrative staff of the ordinary 


law library: 
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ADMINISTRATION 2. Processing 
Cards and ket 
1. In General Bookplates siete 
Reports Stamping 
Correspondence Labels 
Staff Meetings Multibinders 
Salaries Gaylord Covers 
Problems 3. Miscellaneous 
2. Personnel Repair 
Staff Preservation of bindings 
Pages Dummies 
am 2. A. aes Examination questions 
3. Curricular Activities Briefs 
Teaching 
Committees CATALOGING AND CLASSIFICATION 
Conferences . Cataloging 


4. Contact Activities 
Bar of State in general 
Bar Associations 
American Association of Law 


io Go 


. Filing Cards 


Library of Congress Cards 


CIRCULATION 


Libraries 1. Loan Service 
Library Associations Circulation . 
Clubs eins and Fines 

5. Budget eserves 
6. po History 2. Reading Room 
Supervisions 


ORDER 
1. Book Selection 
Catalogs and booklists 
Want Lists 
Short Lists 


Discipline 


. Reading Lists 


Book Display 
Posters 
Display Shelves 


2. Continuations Bulletin Boards 
Advance sheets 5. Filing of reports to the Loose 
3. Receipt and Dispatch Leaf Services 
4. Pick Up and Delivery 6. Statistics 
5. Completion of sets R 
Photostat and Filming aie ane 
«ads 1. Reference Questions 
6. Binding ; 
ed 2. Research Projects 
7. Supplies ro ; rene 
: . Bibliographical Services 
8. Library bills : : 
9. Duplicates Reading Lists 
Faculty Lists 
ACCESSIONS Various projects 
1. Accessioning 3. Checking Card Catalog in 
Books Relation to— 
Pamphlets Gifts 
Records Second-hand Catalogs and Lists 





Thus, the routine duties of the law library become as varied as the needs of 
the particular library or the professional vision of its librarian require. It is 
probable, also, that through a ratio of equal degree, the diffierent phases of its 
administrative control will represent some indication of the usefulness of the 
organization and the librarian’s success. 
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Important to the law librarians at the present time is this subject of admin- 
istration. Until its many phases are given a more concrete form, and a wider appli- 
cation, law library economy will remain, as for the most part it now is, a vague 
and indefinite law book service. The task of training a professional personnel and 
imbuing it with a concept of maximum efficiency is not one that can be accom- 
plished overnight. It will take time, but if the attention of the American Asso- 
ciation of Law Libraries can be centered upon it, the time which will be required 
will be short indeed when considered in relation to the size of the task. During 
that interim, as indeed at all times thereafter, our keynote as law librarians and 
administrators appropriately might be, ‘‘a wider service, more efficiently rendered.” 


PRESIDENT BaxTER: Thank you, Dr. Beardsley, for your most interesting 
and instructive paper. I feel sure that if your suggestions were adopted by the 
various librarians the administration of their libraries would be more efficient. 

We will next hear from Mr. Alfred A. Morrison, Law Librarian of the Uni- 
versity of Cincinnati. 


[Mr. Alfred A. Morrison read his prepared paper entitled “Ohio Reports, 
Statutes and Digests’’.] 


CHIO REPORTS, STATUTES, AND DIGESTS 
ALFRED A. Morrison 


Law Librarian, University of Cincinnati 


Reports 


Any loyal son of the Buckeye State who attempts to discuss the reports of 
the decisions of the Ohio courts should, perhaps, offer an apology for the system, 
or rather lack of system, of reporting which has prevailed in Ohio for more than 
a hundred years. Although the problem of supervision and control of reporting 
court decisions exists in other states as well as in Ohio, it must be conceded, 
nevertheless, that the various Ohio reports are as confusing, if not more so, as 
those of any other state. Criticism of the lack of an adequate system of reporting 
the decisions of the Ohio courts was presented to this Association as early as 
1911 by the very capable librarian of the Cleveland Law Library Association.’ His 
criticism of twenty-seven years ago may not only be truthfully repeated today, but 
it may be augmented, for the duplication of the reports continues. Some efforts 
have been made to improve this condition, but the results are still unsatisfactory. 


To understand the various reports of the Ohio courts, it is advantageous to 
know that Ohio has had two, if not three, constitutions, each of which provided 
a judicial system for the state. The first constitution of 1802 was in effect from 
the admission of Ohio into the Union in 1803 until 1851, when it was superseded 





* Ernest A. Feazet, Ohio Case Law, 4 Law Liprary JOURNAL, 9-15 (July, 1911). Re- 
printed in 1 Ohio Jurisprudence, pp. xv-xxiv, and cviii-cix, and in Throckmorton’s Annotated 


Code of Ohio (1934), under Tables, pp. 84-87. 
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by the second constitution which remained the supreme law of the state until 1912. 
In 1912 the constitution was altered by so many amendments, far reaching in 
their effects, that the constitution of 1851, as amended in 1912, is sometimes re- 
ferred to as the constitution of 1912, or as the Ohio Constitution with Amendments. 


The constitution of 1802 provided that the judicial system of the state should 
be vested in a supreme court, in courts of common pleas for each county, in 
justices of the peace, and in such other courts as the legislature might establish. 


Pursuant to the power conferred upon it by the first constitution, the legisla- 
ture established three inferior courts: Superior Court of Cincinnati, in 1838; 
the Superior Court of Cleveland, in 1847; and the Commercial Court of Cincin- 
nati, in 1848. All of these courts were abolished by the constitution of 1851, 
section 6 of the schedule. 


The supreme court originally consisted of three judges, increased to four in 
1816 and so remained until the Constitution of 1851, appointed or elected by the 
legislature for terms of seven years. The court was required to hold a session 
at least once a year in each county, and two of the judges constituted a quorum. 
Unfortunately, no provision was made for reporting the decisions of the supreme 
court until 1823—twenty years after its beginning. Even though it was the court 
of last resort and possessed extensive original, as well as appellate, jurisdiction, 
no reports of the first twenty years of its history exists. 


The statute of 1823 required the court to meet once a year in Columbus imme- 
diately after the close of the circuits and to decide questions which had been 
reserved in the counties, and in addition the statute required the judges to appoint 
a reporter to report all such decisions, and other important decisions as directed 
by the court, and to publish them. Under the authority of this statute there were 
published the Ohio Reports, in twenty volumes, 1823-1851, and the decisions thus 
reported are, for the most part, those of the supreme court in bank. Some of the 
decisions of the judges while on the circuits may be found in the first four volumes 
of the Ohio Reports, and a few more in the Western Law Journal. Wright's 
Reports is the only volume containing circuit decisions exclusively, and this volume 
is in reality notes of 498 cases decided in 1831-1834 but not otherwise reported 
except for a few cases. Wright’s Reports contain only 80 fewer cases than appear 
in the first six volumes of the Ohio Reports. This fact indicates that the supreme 
court reporter was not reporting all of the cases decided by the court of last 
resort and perhaps was reporting not more than half of them. 

When Charles Hammond was appointed the first reporter of the Ohio Supreme 
Court in 1823, the court was not required to render opinions. The early reports, 
therefore, to a large extent, are the result of the reporter’s independent initiative 
and effort. Perhaps the most outstanding characteristic of the early reports is 
the summary of the briefs of counsel by the reporter. In many important cases 
the briefs cover more pages in the reports than the opinions. In the case of the 
Trustees of the McIntire Poor School v. Zanesville Canal and Manufacturing Com- 
pany, 9 Ohio 203(1839), the briefs of counsel cover almost 84 pages while the 
opinion of the court runs slightly over 4 pages. 
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In 1831 the legislature, by statute, not only required the court to reduce the 
reasons for their judgments to writing and to file them with the court papers, but 
also made it the duty of the dissenting judge to reduce to writing the reasons 
for his opinion and to file the same. This statute was the law of the state until 
the adoption of the Code of Civil Procedure in 1853. After 1831 the Ohio Re- 
ports, Vols. 5-20, contain only cases which were decided by the supreme court in 
hank, and include none which were decided on the circuits. 

Tappan’s Reports, published in book form in 1831, contain only cases decided 
in the common pleas courts of the fifth circuit of Ohio in 1816-19. It may be 
noted that the cases reported by Judge Tappan antedate those in the first volume 
of the Ohio Reports which were reported by Hammond, the first supreme court 
reporter. 

Under the constitution of 1851 the judicial power of the state was vested in 
a supreme court, district courts, courts of common pleas, courts of probate, justices 
of the peace, and such other courts, inferior to the supreme court, in one or more 
counties, as the general assembly established. 

Pursuant to its constitutional power of 1851 to establish inferior courts, the 
legislature established five superior courts: Superior Court of Cincinnati, in 1854, 
abolished in 1921; Superior Court of Montgomery County, in 1856, abolished in 
1885; Superior Court of Franklin County, in 1857, abolished in 1865; Superior 
Court of Greene County, in 1871, abolished in 1875; and the Superior Court of 
Cleveland, in 1873, abolished in 1875. It may be observed that three of these 
courts had very short existence and the other two—those of Montgomery County 
and Cincinnati—functioned approximately 30 and 70 years respectively. 

The supreme court, under the constitution of 1851, consisted of 5 members, 
elected by popular vote, “a majority of whom was necessary to form a quorum or 
pronounce a decision.” Much of the court’s original jurisdiction was taken away, 
and it became, for the most part, a court for the determination of cases on error 
and appeal. The decisions are reported in the Ohio State Reports, Volumes, 1-132, 


the latter being the current volume. 

By the constitution of 1851 the state was divided into nine judicial districts, 
and most of these districts, in turn, were subdivided into trial court jurisdictions. 
The district courts consisted of one judge of the supreme court and any two com- 
mon pleas judges of the district, and were required to hold three sessions each year 
in at least three different places in the district. The district courts were held in 
high regard, and their decisions were given much consideration and weight. This 
is also true of the Cincinnati Superior Court, not because of its rank in the hier- 
archy of Ohio courts, but because of the outstanding judges who sat upon its bench. 
Perhaps no trial court in the United States has had a more capable personnel. 
Many of the judges later acquired a national reputation: Alphonso Taft, Joseph 
Benson Foraker, Stanley Matthews, Judson Harmon, William Howard Taft, and 


many others. 
Even though these courts were held in high regard and their decisions given 
much weight, no provision for reporting their opinions was ever officially made. 
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However, many of the opinions were printed in the periodicals then published, or 
distributed, in Ohio along with many of the opinions of the supreme and trial 
courts. In later years when these periodicals were out-of-print, the opinions therein 
were published in the Ohio Decisions Reprint, a set of thirteen volumes, the latter 
two containing only the decisions of the Cincinnati Superior Court. In the Ohio 
Decisions Reprint the original paging is retained as star paging, and it is possible, 
therefore, to locate easily in the reprint the cases originally reported in the peri- 
odicals. 

By an amendment to the constitution in 1883 the district courts were abolished 
and in place thereof the circuit courts were established. This amendment gave to 
the legislature extensive power to determine the number of circuits, the number 
of judges, and jurisdiction. By statute the state was divided into eight circuits, 
and each circuit court was composed of three judges, elected by popular vote, in 
each circuit. These courts were given no original jurisdiction, except in the few 
cases in which the supreme court also had original jurisdiction, and no final juris- 
diction. The circuit courts were, therefore, strictly courts of intermediate powers. 

In the years immediately subsequent to the adoption of the amendment in 
1883, the duplication of the decisions of the Ohio inferior courts was begun. At 
that time the Ohio Law Journal, which was started in 1880, and the Ohio Weekly 
Law Bulletin, which was established in 1876, were the only legal periodicals pub- 
lished in the state, and the former was purchased by, and consolidated with, the 
latter in 1885. The Ohio Weekly Law Bulletin had from its beginning published 
many decisions of the state and federal courts, but in 1885 what appears to have 
heen a more systematic publication of the Ohio Circuit Court Reports was begun. 
In that year the Ohio Weekly Law Bulletin began to publish the Circuit Court 
Reports in a separate section of the Bulletin, and in 1894 another section was 
given over to the Ohio Nisi Prius Reports, that is, to the reports of the courts 
inferior to the circuit courts. 

In that year also, 1894, the Ohio Legal News, a weekly periodical, came into 
existence and immediately began the publication of the Ohio Decisions, including 
therein the decisions of both the circuit and inferior courts. After three volumes 
had been published in this manner, the circuit court decisions were separated 
from those of the other inferior courts, and two separate series of reports were 
then continued as Ohio Circuit Decisions, and Ohio Decisions ( Nisi Prius). 

The publishers of the Ohio Legal News were not contented merely to dis- 
continue the Ohio Decisions, and to continue from that point with the Ohio Circuit 
Decisions, and the Ohio Decisions (Nisi Prius), but they, in order to compete 
more favorably with the publisher of the Ohio Circuit Court Reports and the Ohio 
Nisi Prius Reports, went back to the establishment of the circuit courts and re- 
printed, in the early volumes of their two series, not only all the circuit court cascs 
which had been published by their competitor, but located in manuscript approxi- 
mately 100 cases not previously published, and included those as well. 

These competing series of reports were entirely separate and independent 0! 
cach other and the cases in either of the two series were almost the same as in the 
others. Nevertheless, the lack of any medium of relating either series with the 
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other made it necessary for the Ohio lawyer and librarian to purchase both. Ap- 
parently at the turn of the nineteenth century the cross-reference tables had not 
yet been placed in such general use as they are used today. 

These duplicate series of reports continued until 1902, when, through pur- 
chase, the Weekly Law Bulletin was consolidated with the Ohio Legal News, and 
the Ohio Circuit Court Reports with the Ohio Circuit Decisions. At the time of 
this consolidation, the Circuit Court Reports had reached the twenty-second volume 
and the Circuit Decisions the twelfth volume. Volume 23 of the former became 
Volume 13 of the latter, and the book labels and title pages thereafter indicated 
that each subsequent volume was a continuation of either set. The Ohio Nisi 
Prius Reports were discontinued, and for a short time the Ohio Decisions were 
the only set of reports containing the decisions inferior to those of the Circuit 
Courts. 

In April, 1903, however, the Ohio Law Reporter Company began the publica- 
tion of the Ohio Law Reporter, a weekly periodical containing, along with other 
information, the important decisions of all the courts of the state, and soon there 
after began to publish two series of reports: Ohio Circuit Reports, New Series, 
and the Ohio Nisi Prius Reports, New Series. It will be observed, therefore, 
that the dual series of reports continued to flourish. 

In 1912, thirty-some amendments were added to the Ohio Constitution and 
the one relating to the judiciary provides that: 


“The judicial power of the state is vested in a supreme court, courts 
of appeals, courts of common pleas, courts of probate, and such other courts 
inferior to the courts of appeals as may from time to time be established 


by law.” 
Thereafter the supreme court consisted of a chief justice and six associate 


justices elected by the popular vote of the state. The circuit courts were abolished, 
and in place thereof the courts of appeals were established—one to sit in each of 
the nine appellate districts into which the state has been divided. The three appel- 


late court judges, like the sypreme court justices, are elected by the voters of the 


respective districts. It is likely that in the fall of 1938, there will be submitted 
to the voters in Ohio a proposed constitutional amendment which, if approved, will 
provide that the judges of the supreme and appellate courts will thereafter be 
appointed by the governor from a limited list of names which has been prepared 
by the judicial council, with the further provision that the appointive system may 
be extended later to the lower courts. 

The supreme court was given original jurisdiction in quo warranto, man- 
damus, habeas corpus, prohibition and procedendo, and appellate juristiction in all 
constitutional questions, “in cases of felony on leave first obtained and in cases 
which originated in the courts of appeals, and such revisory jurisdiction of the 
proceedings of administrative officers as may be conferred by law. In cases of 
public or great general interest the supreme court may . . . direct any court of 
appeals to certify its record to the supreme court” for further consideration and 
determination. Therefore, the Ohio Supreme Court, for the most part, considers 
on merit only cases after motions to certify have been granted. In consequence 
of the limited jurisdiction of the supreme court, the courts of appeals take a 
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higher and more important rank in the system of Ohio courts than the former 
circuit courts. Many decisions of the courts of appeals stand as the case law of 
the state. 

The opinions of the courts of appeals are, by authority, reported in the Ohio 
Appellate Reports, Vols. 1-56, the latter being the current volume. Many of these 
cases are also reported in the concluding volumes of the Circuit Court Reports 
and the Circuit Court Reports, New Series, which were published after the estab- 
lishment of the courts of appeals in 1912 and before these unofficial reports were 
discontinued in 1923. 

In 1923 the Ohio Law Abstract was begun, and the set at present has reached 
the twenty-fifth volume. Decisions of all Ohio courts are reported therein—first 
in the weekly advance sheets—and many of them are not found elsewhere. Two 
bound volumes appear each year. In 1934 the Ohio Law Reporter, which contains 
cases of all the Ohio courts as well as other material of interest to the legal profes- 
sion, was discontinued at the fortieth volume, and was superseded by Ohio Opin- 
ions, now in the eleventh volume. The weekly advance sheets, which perpetuate 
the old title, “Ohio Law Reporter and Weekly Law Bulletin,” and adds to it “Ohio 
Opinions” contain decisions of all the Ohio courts as well as selected federal cases 
bearing on Ohio law, and other periodical material. There are approximately three 
volumes of Ohio Opinions published each year. 

In 1928 the Ohio State Bar Association began the publication of a weekly 
pamphlet, designated ‘The Ohio State Bar Association Report,” but cited “Ohio 
Bar,” which is divided into three sections, each paged separately: Proceedings of 
the Bar Association, Opinions of the Ohio Supreme Court, and Opinions of the 
Courts of Appeals. The paging of the decisions in the Ohio Bar is the same 
as the paging in the bound volumes of the official Ohio State Reports and the 
Ohio Appellate Reports. 

In addition to the reports thus far described a few others deserve brief state- 
ments. The Ohio Federal Decisions, in 16 volumes, were published between 
1900 and 1918, and include federal cases of general value growing out of contro- 
versies arising in Ohio, or construing Ohio statutes. The period covered by the 
cases is 1809-1911. These decisions, obviously, are available in the United States 
Supreme Court Reports and in the Federal Reporter. Ohio Probate Reports, a 
single volume containing the decisions of Judge Goebel of the Hamilton County 
Probate Court, are cases decided between 1885-1890. Hosea’s Reports contain 
opinions written by Judge Hosea while he was a member of the Cincinnati Superior 
Court in 1903-1907. Idding’s Term Reports Digested include abstracts of cases 
decided in Dayton in 1899-1900. This volume, at times, has been incorrectly cited 
as 1 Dayton. In 1900 there was published a volume which was labeled Ohio Mis- 
cellaneous Decisions, and contains cases decided by the Superior Court of Dayton 
and the Common Pleas Court of Montgomery County. It is also cited as Dayton 
Reports, hence the confusion between the two last mentioned volumes. The 
Ohio Supreme Court Decisions—Unreported Cases contain no decisions in fact, 
but include only reports “prepared from briefs and records,” the cases not being 
otherwise reported. This volume has not been well received and has not been 


generally approved. 
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It is regretted that librarians outside of Ohio cannot be advised definitely 
that all the Ohio cases may be obtained by purchasing some of the sets and volumes 
of the Ohio reports without buying all of them, but some of the cases which 
appear in either of the competitive series of reports are not included in the others. 

The duplication of the Ohio reports has been confusing and expensive, but it 
has not been entirely an unmixed evil. At a time when little official effort was 
made to preserve the decisions of the courts, private publishers did make them 
available. The absence of competition among the rival publishers would no doubt 
have lessened the service thus rendered the state. The preservation and avail- 
ability of the precedents are obviously essential to an adequate and just administra- 
tion of the judiciary under the Anglo-American system of law. 


Statutes 
The complete story of the revisions, compilations, codes and indices of the 


Ohio statutes is much too long to tell here, and only a few of the most noteworthy 
facts will be stated. 

The first revision of the Ohio laws was made during the session ot the legis- 
lature held in 1804-1805. All of the laws, with few exceptions, adopted by the 
territorial governor and judges, or enacted by the territorial legislature, were re- 
pealed. Other statutes, which had been previously passed, were amended and re- 
enacted, and additional legislation passed. The revision, therefore, contained all 
the statutes then in force in the state. Subsequent legislatures likewise revised 
the laws, each revision being superior to the one preceding it. However, by 1840 
the statutes of Ohio had become so numerous that a more systematic revision was 
necessary. In 1841, Statutes of a General Nature, by Joseph R. Swan, appeared, 
and were followed by three other editions, by the same editor and his associates, 
between 1854 and 1868. 

The edition of the Statutes of Ohio, in three volumes, by Salmon P. Chase 
(later Chief Justice) includes the territorial laws and the Ohio statutes from 
1788-1833. Chase’s Statutes were followed by a compilation edited by M. E. 
Curwen, covering the years 1834-1860, and this set, in turn, was succeeded by a 
republication edited by Joseph R. Saylor, for the years 1861-1875. 

The constitution of 1851 contained a provision which authorized the legisla- 
ture to provide for the appointment of three commissioners “to revise, reform, 
simplify and abridge the practice, pleadings, forms and proceedings of the courts 
of the state, and to provide for the abolition .of the distinct forms of actions at 
law, ... for a uniform mode of proceeding, without reference to any distinction 
between law and equity.” Pursuant to this provision the legislature specified the 
details for the appointment of the commission and its work. The result of its 
labors was the Code of Civil Procedure of 1853. 

In 1875 another statute provided for another commission to revise and con- 
solidate the general statutes of the state, and the outcome was the Revised 
Statutes of Ohio which included the statutes in force January 1, 1880. This 
was the first comprehensive revision of the laws of Ohio. Various editions of 
the Revised Statutes were published during the following years or until the enact- 
ment of the Code of 1910. No general re-codification has occurred since that time. 

The Check-List of the Statutes of the States of the United States, compiled 
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by Grace E. Macdonald for the Public Document Clearing House Committee of 
the National Association of State Libraries, was published in 1937 and is, no 
doubt, available in almost all law libraries. This volume appears to contain a 
complete list of the revisions, compilations, codes and indices, of the Ohio statutes, 
and of the other states as well. 

The Check-List of Session Laws, compiled by Miss Macdonald, under the 
same auspices as the Check-List of Statutes, and published in 1936, makes avail- 
able a list of the Ohio session laws and those of the other states. This list, insofar 
as it relates to Ohio, appears to be complete except as to the Militia Acts, but per- 
haps complete information as to them was not available. A study is now being 
made of these laws and when the list has been completed, the compiler will, no 
doubt, offer it for publication. Beginning with volume 18, in 1819, the Ohio local 
laws were published separately from the general laws, and this arrangement was 
continued through the fiftieth General Assembly. After 1852 all the laws were 
published together. However, beginning with the biennium, 1925-1927, the Appro- 
priation Acts have been separately published, but some of these volumes are 
already out-of-print. The last volume of the Ohio Laws to be bound is volume 
116, part 2, 1935-1936. 

At the present time there are in general use in Ohio two editions of the Ohio 
General Code: Page’s Annotated Ohio General Code, and Throckmorton’s Anno- 
tated Code of Ohio. Each possesses characteristic features designed to enhance 
its value and use. The arrangement of these codes is the same as that of the 
official code of 1910—the statutes being placed in numerical order, and running 
through the various parts, divisions and chapters into which the code is divided. 
Each statute is followed immediately by a statement of its legislative history, and 
then by annotations which include the cases decided by the Ohio courts, the federal 
decisions construing the statutes and constitution of Ohio, and numerous citations 
to the opinions of the attorney general, legal periodicals, forms, journal entries, 
and books on practice and procedure. The Page Code of 1926, in three volumes, 
and its permanent supplement of 1935, with services to date, is being superseded 
by a new edition in twelve volumes, with pockets for supplemental services, five 
of which have already been published. The Throckmorton Code has been, for 
many years, a single volume code, keyed to Bates’ Compact Ohio Digest by 
“lamp references,” and with services in pamphlet form. Recently this code has 
been made available in five or ten volumes. Every device known to modern code 
construction has been included in the Ohio codes. 


Digests 
Two general digests of the decisions of the Ohio courts, and of the federal 


decisions which relate to Ohio law, are in use throughout the state, not to men- 
tion the limited digests for use in connection with particular sets of the reports. 
Obviously, the American Digest System and the North Eastern Reporter Digest 
include the Ohio decisions since 1885. Neither of the Ohio digests are key num- 
bered, but in both the arrangement of the digest material follows the American 
Digest classification of titles, modified as Ohio practice and usage require. 

The Complete Ohio Digest, edited by William H. Page, consists of 15 
volumes, 12 of which include the general digest material. Volume 13, in addition 
to a topical index, includes a dictionary of words and phrases as defined by the 
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Ohio courts, and an index to Ohio legal periodicals. Volume 14 is a table of 
cases, and the last volume contains a table of cases judicially noticed, and a 
reverse table of cases. . The set is kept up-to-date with pocket supplements. The 
digest paragraphs are arranged under each section in chronological order—the 
citations bearing the dates of the decisions. All available citations are given 
including those to the North Eastern Reporter and the leading series of annotated 
reports. Statements of inclusion and exclusion are placed at the beginning of 
each title, followed by an analysis of the title, cross-references and statutory refer- 
ences. In the digest section lines will be found the Ohio General Code section 
numbers, which are applicable, and an arrow followed by CJN, which is notice 
that the case has been judicially noticed or considered by more than one court. 

The Compact Ohio Digest, edited by Clement and Hugh Bates and their 
associates, consists of one rather large volume, published in 1926, a decennial 
supplement, and pamphlet supplements to date. All published decisions of the 
Ohio courts, and those of the federal courts relating to Ohio law, with references 
to the Ohio General Code, are included. Each title has at the beginning a skeleton 
analysis, followed by suggestive references to the statutes. The chief characteristic 
of Bates’ digest is the attempt to eliminate the duplication of digest paragraphs 
under the various titles, and to this end numerous cross-references have been 
inserted. Both of the Ohio digests are modern in construction, complete in detail 
and reasonably practical in use. 

Why should Ohio have two local digests, two editions of the General Code, 
and so many duplications of the decisions of the Ohio courts? The answer to 
that question lies, perhaps, outside the scope of this paper. However, since the 
reorganization of the judicial system of Ohio in 1912, the controversy over the 
duplication of the reports, especially those of the courts of appeals, has continued, 
and at times with considerable animation. The Ohio State Bar Association, through 
the efforts of a Special Committee on Uniform System of Reporting, was able to 
bring about, in 1919, the enactment of a statute which, in part, provides that, “No 
case in the courts of appeals shall be reported for publication except such as may 
be selected by the several courts of appeals, or by the majority of the judges 
thereof, .. . Opinions for permanent publication in book form shall be furnished 
to the reporter . . . and to no other person. Only such cases as are hereafter 
reported in accordance with the provisions of this section shall be recognized by 
and receive the official sanction of any court within the state.’ This statute is 
almost identical in phraseology with a rule of the courts of appeals. Nevertheless, 
in violation of both the rule of court and the statute, private publishers continue 
to duplicate the official reports, and to publish many opinions which are unofficial. 
The multiplicity of the Ohio reports has increased during the past twenty years. 
So long as Ohio is a lucrative field in which rival publishers may distribute legal 
publications, the chaotic condition of the reporting of the decisions of the Ohio 
courts will likely continue. Perhaps the committees of the American Bar Asso- 
ciation, of the Association of American Law Schools, and of this Association, 
which are cooperating in their efforts to find solutions to problems common to all, 
may eventually suggest a solution for the problem of duplication. If and when 
the committees have reached such a solution, may they “come over into Macedonia 


and help us!” 
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OHIO REPORTS AND PERIODICALS CONTAINING OHIO REPORTS 








REPORTS AND PERIODICALS VOLUMES PERIOD Courts 
8 American Law Record ........scsvcscccse 1-15 1872-1887 | District, Superior, Common Pleas. 
2? American Law Register ................. 1-9, O.S. 
1-23, N.S. 1853-1884 All Courts. 
3 Cincinnati Superior Court Reports ....... 1-2 1870-1873 | Cincinnati Superior. 
4 Cleveland Law Record.................. 1 1855-1856 | District, Common Pleas,—Cuyahoga 
County. 
5’ Cleveland Law Reporter................. 1-2 1877-1879 | District, Common Pleas,—mostly of 
Cuyahoga County. 
NN EE Pee 1 1865-1873 | Superior, Common Pleas,—Montgomery 
County. 
ee ae 1-2 1854-1859 | Cincinnati Superior. 
ES on vcccannavee wae “a 1 1885-1890 | Probate of Hamilton County. 
PN NE TREE oo ics 5 vic vscccccabesadiecdemes 1921-1938 | Daily Reports of Supreme Court Pro- 
ceedings. 
NG as. ons ehinan eco endeeeds 1-2 1854-1856 | Cincinnati Superior. 
NO oo kb now aaiseccdenes beewen 1 1903-1907 | Cincinnati Superior. 
12 Idding’s Term Reports Digested ......... 1 1899-1900 | Circuit, Common Pleas, Probate,—Mont- 
. gomery County, etc. 
13 Ohio Appellate Reports* ................ 1-57 1913-1937 | Courts of Appeals. 
% Ohio Circuit Court Reports ............. 1-22 1886-1901 | Circuit. 
16 Ohio Circuit Court Reports ............. 1-45 1886-1923 | Circuit, and Courts of Appeals. 
16 Ohio Circuit Court Reports, New Series .. . 1-32 1902-1923 | Circuit, and Courts of Appeals. 
17 Ohio Circuit Decisions .................. 1-35 1897-1923 | Circuit, and Courts of Appeals. 
148 Ohio Court of Appeals Reports .......... 27-32 1916-1923 | Courts of Appeals. 
I ee tae kei cna nome 1-3 1894-1896 | Courts of Record Inferior to Supreme 
Court. 
*® Ohio Decisions Miscellaneous—Dayton .... 1 1865-1873 “oo Common Pleas,— Montgomery 
ounty. 
™ Ohio Decisions (Nisi Prius) .............. 1-31 1894-1923 | Superior, Common Pleas, Probate (In- 
ferior to Circuit Courts). 
2 Ohio Decisions Reprint ................. | A heer .. | All Courts. 














* Current. 

1 The cases are reprinted in Ohio Decisions Reprint, Vols. 5-6. <A single volume reprint of the cases was pub 
lished in 1897,—the original paging being retained. 

? The last case to be published in full appears to be that of Hoffman v. Brooke, in Vol. 23, page 648. Reprinted 
in Ohio Decisions Reprint, Vol. 3. 

3 See Disney's Reports and Handy’s Reports. 

* Reprinted in Ohio Decisions Reprint, Vol. 4. 

5 Ibid. 

* Label: Ohio Decisions Miscellaneous—Dayton. Also cited as Gottschall's Reports. 

7 Reprinted in Ohio Decisions Reprint, Vols. 12-13. 

8 Same as Ohio Probate Reports. 

§Mimeographed. 

1” Reprinted in Ohio Decisions Reprint, Vol. 12. 

" This volume, published in 1907, contains opinions written by Lewis M. Hosea, while he was a judge of the Cin- 
cinnati Superior Court, 1903-1908. 

® Official digested reports, annotated, of the decisions of the circuit, common pleas, and probate courts of Mont- 
gomery County, and of the other counties of the second judicial district of Ohio (southwestern Ohio). 

13 Published by the state. 

14 See Ohio Circuit Court Reports, Vols. 1-45. 

1 See Ohio Circuit Court Reports, Vols. 1-22, and Ohio Circuit Court Reports, New Series, Vols. 1-32. 

% Follow in chronological sequence Ohio Circuit Court Reports, Vols. 1-22. Vols. 27-32 are labeled O.C.A. Re- 
ports, and contain courts of appeals reports. 

% Vol. 13 follows Vol. 12 of the Ohio Circuit Court Decisions, and Vol. 22 of the Ohio Circuit Court Reports,— 
being a consolidation of the two series. Double book labels may be found on Vols. 13, ef seq. 

18 Follow Ohio Circuit Court Reports, New Series, Vols. 1-26, and are a part of that set. 

% Recalled and reprinted in Ohio Circuit Decisions and Ohio Decisions Nisi Prius. 

2% Same as Dayton Reports. 

2% Vol. 12 follows Ohio Nisi Prius Reports, Vol. 8, and Ohio Decisions, Vol. 11,—being a consolidation of the two 
competing series. The second edition omits the circuit court cases, but retains the original paging,—hence the gaps 
in the pages. 

#2 Contains cases originally published in the American Law Record, American Law Register, Cleveland Law Re- 
porter, Disney's Reports. Handy’s Reports, Ohio Law Journal, Weekly Law Gazette, Western Law Journal, Western 
Law Monthly, and the Weekly Law Bulletin. 
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OHIO REPORTS AND PERIODICALS CONTAINING OHIO REPORTS 








REPORTS AND PERIODICALS VOLUMES PERIOD Courts 

% Ohio Federal Decisions....... .......... 1-16 1809-1911 | Federal cases arising in Ohio, or con- 
struing Ohio statutes. 

ERD EA TIE oo occ c cc cnaccseweses 1-24 1923-1938 | All Courts. 

Oe Ee FN 66.6 0 ok. Ses dee endeees 1-66 1876-1921 | All Courts. 

ee rere rrr 1-6 1880-1884 | District, Common Pleas, Probate. 

NY NE IE i orcs. i waves wena dee 1-40 1903-1934 | All Courts. 

Pe EE ND ec ccaccaccddaweeattes 1-7 1894-1902 | All Courts. 

* Ohio Nisi Prius Reports ................. 1-8 1894-1902 | Superior, Common Pleas, Probate. 

* Ohio Nisi Prius Reports, New Series ...... 1-32 1903-1934 | Superior, Common Pleas, Probate, In- 
solvency, Municipal 

ee NII a rh Sisto: diane oti mia donde 1-10 1934-1938 | Supreme, Courts of Appeals, Nisi Prius, 
Federal. 

I NG Sg ik c bd dv tccciamenvewn teens 1-20 1821-1851 Supreme. 

% Ohio State Bar Association Report*...... 1-11 1928-1938 | Supreme, Courts of Appeals. 

Cie Biate Meer oie ioc ccc weviccceses 1-133 1852-1938 | Supreme. 

% Ohio Supreme Court Decisions ........... 1 1889-1899 | Supreme. 

I I 6d iyi ei ate piles Soenas Se preen 1 1816-1819 | Common Pleas. 

” Weekly Law and Bank Bulletin .......... 1 1857-1858 | District, Superior, Common Pleas. 

* Weekly Law Bulletin ................... 1-66 1876-1921 | All Courts. 

® Weekly Law Gaemette . onc 5 occccccocsscss 2-5 1858-1860 | District, Superior, Common Pleas, and 
Probate. 

7 Wistert Tet SOP 6k. sé dcveescvscienvds 1-10 1843-1853 | All Courts. 

“ Western Law Monthly ............c000.; 1-5 1859-1863 | Common Pleas, Supreme of many States, 
Federal, etc. 

I SII oo oc: <'e ein. cetarngieereye edie ate 1 1831-1834 | Supreme. 














23 Reports of cases determined in the federal courts held in Ohio, being all the cases of general value growing out 
of controversies arising in Ohio, or construing Ohio statutes. 

_ ™ Published first in weekly advance sheets. Two volumes each year approximately. Contains some cases not 
found elsewhere. The early volumes contain abstracts of cases only. 

*% See Weekly Law Bulletin. 

% Consolidated with Weekly Law Bulletin in 1885. Vol. 6 contains no opinions in full, but only notes of cases. 

27 Superseded by Ohio Opinions in 1934. 

% Vols. 1-2 only contain opinions. Also known as The Legal News, and the Toledo Legal News. 

* Ohio Decisions Nisi Prius, Vol. 12, follows Ohio Nisi Prius Reports, Voi. 8. 

%® Follow Ohio Nisi Prius Reports, Vol. 8. 

3} Current publication. 

32 See Soule’s Lawyer's Reference Manual, pp. 47-49. 

3 Weekly pamphlet (advance sheet) containing the Ohio State Reports, Ohio Appellate Reports, and the Ohio 
State Bar Association Report (transactions of the state bar association and of the local associations), each part being 
paged separately. Cited "Ohio Bar’. The paging of the official bound volumes of the reports is the same as the 
paging in the Ohio Bar. Fifty-two numbers are published each year. Vol. 11 is current. 

3%§ See Soule’s Lawyer's Reference Manual, pp. 47-49. 

% Otherwise unreported cases of the Supreme Court of Ohio. Not reports in fact, but reports “prepared from 
briefs and records.'" This volume was published in 1901, but the cases were decided in 1889-1899. 

% Appendix A contains the opinion of Judge McLean in the case of Lauderback v. Moore, a Scioto Count y-Supreme- 
Court case, decided in 1817. First printing in 1831; reprints in 1875 and 1899. 

37 Reprinted in Ohio Decisions Reprint, Vol. 3. Sometimes cited Warden's Weekly Law and Bank Bulletin. 
Cases are included in Weekly Law Bulletin Reprint, 1 volume, 1897. 

38 See Ohio Law Bulletin. Cases in volumes 1-30 are reprinted in Ohio Decisions Reprint, Vols. 7-11. 

%® For Vol. 1, see Weekly Law and Bank Bulletin. 

© Reprinted in Ohio Decisions Reprint, Vol. 1. 

“| [bid., Vol. 2. 

“2 Reports from notes of cases by Judge John C. Wright while on the circuit. 
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PRESIDENT Baxter: Mr. Morrison, I want to thank you for your very 
excellent paper. We librarians are anxious to have information about the various 
state publications, and I know your paper will be constantly referred to in the 
Law LiBrary JOURNAL. 


We will now have the reports of committees, the first of which is the Report 
of the Committee on the Expansion Plan by William R. Roalfe, Law Librarian 
of Duke University, Chairman. 


(Mr. William R. Roalfe gave a summary of the report, which is printed in 


full below. ] 
Report of the Committee on The Expansion Plan 


In order to make its survey of the present situation as comprehensive as 
possible, this Committee has (a) carefully examined the original report on the 
expansion plan for the purpose of determining to what extent the recommenda- 
tions therein contained have not as yet been incorporated into the Association’s 
program and (b) invited suggestions from the chairmen of all of the present 
committees. The fact that some of the suggestions submitted are not reflected 
in the text of this report should not be regarded as indicating any lack of apprecia- 
tion for the cooperation received, but rather as evidence of the fact that, in the 
opinion of the Committee, the particular matters fell definitely within the province 
of some other committee. In such instances the suggestions were transmitted to 
the proper committees and will no doubt receive serious consideration by them. 


Having examined the activities of the Association as above indicated, it is 
gratifying to be able to report that substantial progress has been made since the 
expansion plan was adopted four years ago. Of the twenty-four proposals em- 
bodied therein the Association has in only one instance not as yet taken any action 
either direct or indirect. With respect to a number of recommendations there 
has been complete compliance, and the others are for the most part reflected in 
established features of the Association's program. As a detailed discussion of 
these developments will be found in the May, 1938, issue of the Law Lriprary 
Journat (31 L. Lis. J. 111) this matter need not concern us further at this time. 


However, both the plan in general and many of its specific recommendations 
placed the major emphasis upon the importance of continued growth. It has 
therefore, been the chief function of this Committee to ascertain what further 
forward steps may advantageously be taken at the present time. Accordingly 
special attention is called to the following matters in connection with several of 
which specific recommendations are submitted: 


1. Notwithstanding the fact that the InpeEx To Lecat Perropicats has been 
an outstanding feature of the Association’s service from the beginning, and in 
spite of its importance to law librarians and to the legal profession as a whole, it 
is imperative that the officers and members clearly recognize the fact that it is 
not even today a self-supporting enterprise. While, in spite of this fact, many 
improvements have been made it should be obvious to all, not only that such a 
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policy cannot be indefinitely continued, but that in connection with a problem of 
this magnitude those charged with the responsibility for its success are entitled to 
the unqualified support of the Association as a whole, to the end that this service 
shall as soon as possible be placed upon a firm financial basis. For these reasons 
it is recommended : 


a. That the Editor and the Committee on the InpEx To Lecat PeEriopicas 
be given the wholehearted support of the officers and members of the Association 
in their efforts to secure additional subscribers, not only through active coopera- 
tion with any plans that they may evolve for this purpose, but by personally en- 
couraging librarians and legal firms to become subscribers. The nominal cost to 
the average subscriber not only brings the Index within the reach of all, but pro- 
vides at a reasonable figure a service useful to libraries and legal firms whether 
they have an extensive periodical collection or not. 


b. That in view of the fact that the InpEx To Lecat Perropicats from the 
beginning through the year 1925 is available only in annual cumulations, making 
its use extremely laborious, and some of these annual numbers have long been 
out-of-print so that it is not generally available even in this form, there is an urgent 
need for a much more convenient cumulation of the Index for this entire period. 
It is, therefore, recommended that as soon as possible suitable steps be taken both 
to formulate a definite plan for the cumulation of this material, and to devise 
ways and means whereby such an undertaking may be financed, either through 
the solicitation of advance subscriptions or by securing a subvention for the specific 
purpose, or by the utilization of both of these methods. 


2. Although the recent grant by the Carnegie Corporation of New York has 
for the time being eased the financial strain and has made possible substantial im- 
provements in the LAw LrBrary JOURNAL, special attention should at this time be 
called to the fact that the Journal cannot achieve its greatest usefulness in the 
absence of a much wider support from among the members. While from one 
point of view the success of the Journal may be regarded as a barometer of the 
quality of the entire Association program, from another and more dynamic point 
of view, it may be regarded as an effective device for the stimulation of further 
activity on the part of the members. By way of illustration the following sugges- 
tions are being submitted. 


a. The need for bibliographies, check lists, indexes, and for data and con- 
clusions based upon serious investigations relating to problems of special interest 
to law libraries is so obvious and urgent as to require no more than mention. [En- 
couragement of such work should, therefore, be one of the major functions of the 
Association. The Journal, by providing a convenient outlet for such contributions, 
has in the past been helpful, and its present expanding program has received the 
gratifying support of a limited number of members. However, there can be no 
question that to date participation, through the submission of manuscripts, has 
not been sufficiently widespread either to meet the present needs or to lay an ad- 
equate foundation for the future development of such a highly specialized pro- 
fessional literature as will be required. 
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It is therefore recommended that this particular aspect of the Association's 
program be emphasized at this time, and that in order to achieve this end the Com- 
mittee on the Law Lisrary JourNAL (unless some other means be thought more 
desirable) undertake as a regular part of its work (1) the tabulation of useful 
projects, whether articles, bibliographies, check lists or indexes, and (2) the pro- 
motion of interest among the members in such undertakings with a view to en- 
couraging a continuous stream of contributions in these several classes. In this 
connection, attention should be called to the fact that while, for the present at 
least, the Journal would appear to be the usual outlet for such contributions, the 
Association should not lose sight of the fact that it should sooner or later sponsor 
other forms of publications as, for example, a series of monographs to provide 
an outlet for materials not suitable for publication in the Journal. In some in- 
stances where the materials may be worked up in parts as, for example, by states, 
it may all eventually be brought together in one volume although first published 
in parts in the Journal. 


b. Both because of its importance and because suggestions with respect to 
it have come from a number of sources, the Committee has given serious thought 
to the feasibility of establishing a monthly list of law books similar to the Book 
List published by the American Library Association. In spite of the urgent need 
for a complete service relating to new legal publications there seems to be no 
practical method for its establishment at the present time. For this reason it 
would appear to be best to achieve the desired end by the gradual improvement 
of the service at present provided by the Law Lisrary JouRNAL. With the more 
frequent publication, now definitely in prospect, a prompter service will soon be 
possible, and as the committee on the Journal not only appreciates the importance of 
such a service but is desirous of establishing it on a more adequate basis as soon 
as possible, it would seem that it should eventually appear as a regular feature of 
each issue of the Journal. 


c. While, as has been stated above, the grant of the Carnegie Corporation 
of New York has for the present in large measure removed the financial problem, 
it should be kept clearly in mind that the Journal must in a relatively short time 
become entirely self-supporting. In the enlarged form, now quite definitely 
planned, the cost of publication will be considerable and the needed funds can 
only be raised through additional subscriptions, and from such advertising as 
may be secured because of such wider distribution, coupled with the more fre- 
quent publication already mentioned. In view of this fact it should be clear to 
all that the Journal should receive the continued support of the Association as a 
whole to the end that it may at an early date be fully established as a high class 
professional journal. 


3. The only provision contained in the original plan with respect to which 
the Association has as yet taken no action, either direct or indirect, is the recom- 
mendation that the Association sponsor a general survey of law libraries in the 
United States. As everyone knows the survey of libraries undertaken by the 
American Library Association several years ago did not include law libraries. 
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Therefore, the comprehensive report based thereon contains virtually no informa- 
tion relating specifically to law libraries and as distinguished from that of interest 
to the library profession in general. Neither the legal profession as a whole nor 
any specialized group of lawyers has assembled such information for any con- 
siderable number of law libraries and the Annual Surveys of Legal Education, 
which have made available a great deal of useful information, almost completely 
ignore the library aspects of legal education. In short, there is not at present 
available any comprehensive detailed body of information with respect to the 
library facilities and services of the legal profession. At the same time there can 
be little doubt but that such information would be extremely valuable from a 
number of points of view, among which are the following: 


a. It would be possible to compile a manual of law library practice based 
upon the methods in actual use in the law libraries most efficiently administered. 


b. Comprehensive figures, so helpful for comparative purposes, would rein- 
force recommendations of librarians, particularly where library conditions could 
be demonstrated as being clearly below the standards maintained elsewhere. 


c. Special studies requiring information of this kind either in whole or in 
part could be inaugurated by placing the relevant data in the hands of various 
members, each of whom could concentrate upon some special task. 


d. Law librarians would be for the first time in the possession of concrete 
information with which to demonstrate to the legal profession that a large number 
of lawyers need the help of law libraries and law librarians in order to live up 
to the standard of scholarship and learning which has traditionally been set for 


the profession. 


e. The Association would have at hand a great deal of information indispens- 
able for the formulation of constructive plans for the future. 

For these several reasons it is recommended that a committee be appointed 
to formulate plans for such a survey, to ascertain the probable expense involved, 
and to collaborate with the officers of the Association with a view to securing the 
funds necessary to conduct such a survey. 


4. In view of the fact that a number of members have urged this Committee 
to prepare and submit some plan for the cooperative exchange of duplicate books 
and other library materials, it is believed that this matter should be brought to 
the attention of the entire membership. It should, however, be explained that this 
Committee has not had sufficient opportunity either to make a thorough study 
of the problems involved or to devise a definite plan of procedure. For these 
reasons, as well as because serious difficulties appear to be involved, it does not 
feel justified in submitting any recommendation of its own. It does, however, 
wish to call attention to the plan proposed by Mr. Thomas S. Dabagh, Law Li- 
brarian of the University of California, a copy of which is appended to this report. 


5. The problems arising in connection with legal publications, such as dupli- 
cation, unsatisfactory digests, annotated statutes and texts, the excessive number 
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of legal periodicals, the great and ever increasing mass of legal materials, both 
judicial and administrative, and occasionally unfortunate publishing methods, call 
for cooperative attention by the nationally organized bar, the law schools and the 
law libraries. Therefore, it is recommended that this Association work in the 
closest cooperation with the American Bar Association, the Association of Amer- 
ican Law Schools and such other organizations representing similar points of 
view and that the American Bar Association and the Association of American 
Law Schools be informed of the deep interest of this Association in such matters 
and of its desire to join with them in the formulation of practical steps towards 
the amelioration of those conditions in connection with legal publications which 
bear with increasing heaviness upon all branches of the legal profession. 


6. The success of the program of cooperation with the Association of Ameri- 
can Law Schools, culminating in the recent adoption of a provision which will 
r¢quire all member law schools to include on their staffs a properly qualified li- 
brarian, raises the question of whether it might not be possible to work out a 
similar program of cooperation with the American Bar Association. It should 
be noted, that this distinct advance in the matter of library requirements is but 
one of the concrete evidences of the effectiveness of concerted effort on the part 
of the American Association of Law Libraries and law librarians, who are also 
members of the Association of American Law Schools. The cooperative pro- 
gram now quite definitely established should have far reaching consequences. 
While the situation with respect to practitioners’ libraries is no doubt somewhat 
different, the fact that the American Bar Association has for years insisted upon 
certain standards for the libraries of schools meeting with its approval would seem 
to suggest (1) that it could quite properly at this time consider the advisability 
of bringing its law school library requirements more nearly into line with the 
somewhat higher standards of the Association of American Law Schools, and (2) 
that the time has perhaps come for it to take a sufficient interest in the library 
facilities available to the profession as a whole to formulate a set of recommenda- 
tions relating to practitioners’ libraries and to urge the state and local bar associa- 
tions to give serious thought to this matter. 


In view of these facts, it is recommended that the proper steps be taken, either 
through the Committee on Cooperation with the American Bar Association, or 
otherwise, to advise the American Bar Association of the interest of the American 
Association of Law Libraries in this matter and of its willingness to collaborate 
to such an extent as may to the American Bar Association appear to be desirable. 


7. Both bar and library associations generally have definitely accepted the 
responsibility for keeping their respective publics informed as to the nature of 
their work, its importance to the larger group, and the extent to which general 
support is required if their services are to be adequately developed and maintained. 
However, to date, the American Association of Law Libraries has almost com- 
pletely ignored this responsibility, and there is probably no group of specialized 
libraries of equal importance that has done as little actively to foster good will 
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and sympathetic appreciation on the part of the public which it serves. May 
there not be some relationship between this fact and the unmistakable lag in the 
development of an adequate law library service in many communities? Certainly 
there can be no question about the fact that, in the final analysis, any library ser- 
vice is largely dependent upon those who use it and who are directly or indirectly 
responsible for its support. For these reasons it would appear that the Associa- 
tion should not longer neglect this important aspect of its responsibility for the 
development of a nation-wide law library service. Since adequate outlets— num- 
erous legal periodicals and newspapers and a number of library journals, many 
of them looking for material—appear to be available, the only requirement is the 
definite direction of a program designed to achieve the desired end. 


For these reasons it is recommended that, either through a committee ap- 
pointed for the particular purpose, or by some other suitable means, the Associa- 
tion inaugurate a definite program designed to achieve the ends above suggested 
by the following, or any other suitable means: 


a. The preparation of and distribution to suitable publications from time to 
time of brief informative statements of general interest to the legal profession 
as a whole, to the library profession in general, or to specialized groups embraced 
in either of these classes, relating to the work of the American Association of 
Law Libraries, or to law libraries generally. 


b. Encouraging the preparation of and distribution to local legal and library 
publications of similar statements relating to particular libraries primarily serving 
those reached by such publications. 


c. Encouraging librarians to utilize suitable opportunities to address profes- 
sional groups and the general public for the purpose of communicating interest- 
ing and important information with respect to law libraries and law library service. 


d. Encouraging law librarians to assume the responsibility for the writing 
of articles of a non-technical nature, dealing with topics upon which they are 
especially qualified to speak, and of interest to the legal or library professions as 
a whole. Certainly the responsibility for relating their highly specialized field 
of endeavor to the work of the legal and library professions in general is one 
which only law librarians can assume. 


8. In connection with the foregoing suggestions and recommendations, and 
indeed with the entire Association program of activities, it is increasingly im- 
portant to emphasize the necessity of distributing the responsibility for specific 
activities among the members, in order to offset the natural tendency to expect 
the Executive Secretary to carry an unreasonable proportion of the work. The 
Association can only achieve its greatest usefulness if the Executive Secretary 
can turn some attention to the important tasks of coordination and planning for 
the future. In this connection it might be well to continue to stress the importance 
of interesting persons, not heretofore active, in the work of the Association, 
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whether through participation in the work of some committee or through written 
contributions. While some desirable projects cannot be undertaken except by 
persons connected with the larger libraries, many useful tasks can as well be per- 
formed by librarians located in libraries with more limited resources. In the 
larger libraries, there should be a much more general participation by members 
of the staffs other than the head librarians than is the case at present. In many 
instances these staff members are especially qualified to do important pieces of 
work. 


9. While it is obvious that some method should be devised to insure a con- 
tinuous program of planning for the general development of the Association, it 
is believed that, in view of its importance, this matter warrants more extended 
study than it has been possible to give to it during the present year. For this 
reason it is recommended that this matter be made the special object of careful 
study by this Committee during the coming year. 


10. It is recommended that this Committee be continued. 


Respectfully submitted, 


Wa. R. Roarre, Chairman 
Freperick C. Hicks 
Epon R. JAMES 

AuicE M. MAGEE 

HELEN NEWMAN 
FRANKLIN QO. POOLE 

WILL SHAFROTH 


Appendix to the Report of the Committee on the Expansion Plan 
PLAN For THE ESTABLISHMENT AND OPERATION OF AN 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF LAW LisBRARIES Book EXCHANGE 


Most law libraries usually have on hand a number of unwanted duplicate 
items, secured often through gift, or by purchase of an entire private library. 
Some of these are complete sets, others odd volumes. In either case, some other 
law library might be glad to get them on an exchange or nominal charge basis. 


Heretofore there has been no central exchange file to which law libraries 
might send lists of their duplicates and of their wants, to permit of systematic 
exchanges on a national scale. It is now proposed that such a file be established. 


It would seem that a simple catalog of offers and wants could be maintained 
without great expense. Law libraries having offers or wants could send their 
lists to the American Association of Law Libraries Book Exchange, either type- 
written on sheets, or, preferably each item typed on a three by five slip of bond 
paper. Short lists and lists of moderate length on sheets would be retyped at 
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the Exchange, item by item, on three by five slips, and all siips would be filed 
alphabetically, or by some systematic scheme. Voluminous lists could be left as 
received, for checking as needed, if well arranged. 


Cooperating libraries would be informed, on a strict ‘‘first come first serve” 
basis, if their wants were offered by another library. Also from time to time 
the Exchange could compile and circulate, to cooperating libraries, special “union 
lists” of offers, as of reports, statutes, or periodicals. 


If extra labor to do the typing and checking did not have to be hired by the 
Exchange, the cost of operation would be merely that of paper and stamps. The 
latter could be paid back by cooperating libraries from time to time, at the request 
of the Exchange in the course of correspondence. For the rest, the law library 
operating the Exchange should be willing to bear the expense for the privilege 
of preferred choice of items offered. 


Most items would be offered at a standard rate of one dollar a volume, but 
special prices could be placed on sets and for clearly less or more valuable items, 
by the offering library. Transportation costs would normally be charged to the 
receiving library. Accounts between libraries would be kept and settled by the 
libraries themselves, not by the Exchange, which would serve solely as an agency 
to establish contacts. 


The Executive Secretary of the Association might designate one of the In- 
stitutional Members (a volunteer, of course) as the first Exchange operator. 
Thereafter the cooperating libraries (which would be registered with the Execu- 
tive Secretary) could by a majority of votes cast with the Executive Secretary 
change the location of the Exchange, on ninety days’ notice after the count. The 
Exchange would report annually to the American Association of Law Libraries. 


Respectfully submitted, 
Tuomas S. Dasacu, Law Librarian, 
University of California. 


Mr. Roatre (Continuing): In order to get the matter before the meeting, 
I should like to move, Mr. President, that the report be accepted and filed and 
that the recommendations be approved, unless a discussion is thought desirable. 
I will be glad, of course, to answer questions if anyone wishes to ask them. 


[The motion was seconded by Mr. A. Mercer Daniel, Law Librarian, Howard 
University, Washington, D. C.] 


SecRETARY NEWMAN: Mr. President, I would like to inquire whether or 
not the motion made by Mr. Roalfe included the recommendation for the establish- 
ment of the duplicate book exchange as given in the appendix to the report. Is 
that attached as a part of the report? 


Mr. RoatFe: I presumed the way I stated it that it would be included. 


[The motion was put to a vote and carried unanimously. ] 
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PRESIDENT BAxTER: We will hear the Report of the Committee on Coopera- 
tion with the American Bar Association. The Chairman, Mr. Dennis A. Dooley, 
is not here so the report will be read by a member of the committee, Mr. Gilson 
G. Glasier, Librarian of the Wisconsin State Library, Madison, Wisconsin. 

(Mr. Glasier read the Report of the Committee on Cooperation with the 
American Bar Association, prefacing its reading with the following remarks: 

This report was sent to me by Mr. Dooley probably a month or six weeks 
ago and that was the first I had seen or heard of it. I did know before that time 
that I was a member of the Committee. I think it has been prepared in the usual 
way in which committee reports are made; it has been written out by the Chair- 
man and sent around to the various members of the Committee for their approval. 
The credit for this report should go to Mr. Dooley.] 


Report of the Committee on Cooperation with the Ameri:zan Bar 
Association 


During the past three years, this Committee has devoted its attention to the 
subject of duplication of law books. From the very beginning it was evident to 
the Committee that only through the united action of the American Bar Associa- 
tion and the state and local bar associations could effective results be attained. 
The Chairman of the Committee in 1935 was Mr. James C. Baxter, who was 
succeeded in 1936 by Mr. Fred Y. Holland, and in 1937 by Mrs. Bernita J. Long. 


The subject was extensively studied by Dr. Arthur S. Beardsley, whose 
article, Law Books And Law Publishers, published in the LAw LiBrary JOURNAL, 
April 1935, Volume 28, No. 2, gives a thorough survey of the problem and makes 
recommendations for correcting the existing abuses affecting unnecessary legal 
publications. 


In 1935 the American Bar Association appointed a Special Committee to 
Consider and Report As To The Duplication of Law Books and Publications 
and to cooperate with our Association. The first report of this committee was 
made by its Chairman, Dean Roscoe Pound, at the Boston meeting (1936) of 
the American Bar Association (see Reports of American Bar Association, Volume 
61, p.848). William R. Roalfe and John T. Vance, both members of this Associa- 
tion, served on that committee. A second report on the same subject was made 
by Professor Eldon R. James as Chairman of the committee at the Kansas City 
meeting (1937) of the American Bar Association (see Reports of American Bar 
Association, Volume 62, p.912). The attention of the members of the American 
Association of Law Libraries is called to an excellent bibliography on the duplica- 
tion of law books prepared by Mr. W. L. Friend, Jr., of the staff of the Law 
Library of Congress which appears as a supplement to the 1937 Report to the 
American Bar Association (see Reports of American Bar Association, Volume 
62, p.919). 

That there is unnecessary duplication in legal publications is generally ac- 
cepted but that the remedy is difficult is quite apparent. Nothing less than a 
boycott of certain publications by law libraries and lawyers generally would serve 
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to eliminate those which are less desirable. It has been recommended that the 
American Bar Association establish a standing committee on this subject since 
obviously such correctives as can be worked out will require considerable time. 
The support of local bar associations is being sought and it is hoped that continued 
discussion of the problem by the legal profession will have the effect of bringing 
the publishers of legal materials to a proper attitude regarding their own fields 
of special interest. 


As law librarians it is our responsibility to make available to members of 
the legal profession such materials as are required to practice law and also to 
carry on legal research. Frequently we have no choice in the selection of legal 
publications. We all buy as much as we can afford. It should, therefore, be our 
policy to await further action by the committee of the American Bar Association. 
Your Committee, therefore, recommends that the Association continue to study 
the problems involved in this field since we will all be beneficiaries of any reforms 
which can be accomplished. 


Another subject which could well interest the American Association of Law 
Libraries is that of post-admission legal education or professional courses for 
lawyers. The American Bar Association has recommended a national program 
which is being sponsored in the various parts of the country by local bar associa- 
tions. An activity of this kind is bound to have a reaction in the local law librar- 
ies. In many instances members of our association can be of great assistance 
in the development and organization of these classes. A large number of lectur- 
ers from law schools and the Bench and Bar have already offered their services 
for this work. As a culmination of institutes given in Dallas, Texas, and Denver, 
Colorado, Professor Barton Leach of the Harvard Law School is to conduct an 
institute in conjunction with the July meeting of the American Bar Association 
in Cleveland. Naturally the program differs widely in many places. The Bar 
Association of the City of Boston is sponsoring two courses which will extend 
throughout the coming winter. The first will be of interest primarily to younger 
members of the Bar. It is intended that this course will cover in considerable 
detail the preparation and trial of cases. The second series will cover federal 
administrative legislation and rulings, and practice and procedure before federal 
boards. The course will be conducted jointly by Dean James A. Landis of the 
Harvard Law School and Judge John J. Burns, formerly General Counsel of 
the Securities Exchange Commission. During the past year special courses of 
a similar character have been conducted in Cleveland, Detroit, New York, San 
Francisco and Toledo. The subjects included among others taxation, probate 
law, trusts, and corporate reorganization. It is recommended that this Associa- 
tion offer its cooperation in this field to the end that adequate library facilities 
may be made available wherever the local attorneys are devoting their attention 
to these special studies. In some instances it might even be possible for some 
local libraries to assist in offering a course in legal bibliography and research 
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intended to be of special help to attorneys who are just beginning the practice 
of law. 
Respectfully submitted, 

Dennis A. Doorey, Chairman 

GILson G. GLASTER 

JosepH F. GAGHAN 

BeRNITA J. LoncG 

Layton B. REGISTER 

Joun T. VANCE 

SUMNER Y. WHEELER. 


[It was voted, upon motion by Mr. Glasier, seconded by Mr. Daniel, that 
the report be accepted and filed and that the recommendations contained therein 
be approved. ] 


PRESIDENT BAxTER: We will now have the Report of the Committee on 
Cooperation with the American Library Association, the Chairman of which is 
Mr. Thomas S. Dabagh, Law Librarian of the University of California. Mr. 
Dabagh is not here so the report will be read by Miss Olive C. Lathrop, Librarian, 
Detroit Bar Association, Detroit, Michigan. 

[Miss Lathrop gave a summary of the report of the Committee, prefacing 
the reading with the following remarks: 

I think the members of our Committee will agree with Mr. Glasier that the 
Chairman is the one who is the articulate voice for the Committee; in fact, most 
of the report is his work, with perhaps some suggestions and ideas from the 
members. In these five minutes allowed me to snatch out from the meaty sent- 
ences in the Chairman's report sufficiently valuable contributions I feel like the 
miner who attempts to sift out gold. If the spaces are too large, he loses the 
precious elements between. So I hope you will all read this report in full be- 
cause there is much of value in it.] 

Report of the Committee on Cooperation With the American Library 
Association. 
Part ONE 

Cooperation between groups presupposes an adequate understanding by each 
of what the other has to offer. It has gradually become apparent that there is 
a need for stating in some detail, and in terms of actual activities, the significance 
to each other of the organizations here involved. Accordingly, the first part of 
this report is devoted to such a statement. 

First it should be pointed out that the A.L.A. is primarily concerned with 
librarianship in general (emphatically not merely with public library work), 
while A.A.L.L. is concerned with a particular phase of librarianship. But for 
either organization to ignore the work of the other would be inefficient for ob- 
viously matters of general interest are likely to bear directly on particular phases, 
and failure to benefit from thought and experience in the particular field would 
limit the generality and pertinence of developments in the general field. 
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Specifically, the points of contact between the two organizations and their 
members are (1) Committee work, (2) Conferences, (3) Publications, and (4) 
Headquarters service. Each of these is discussed in turn below. 


Committees 


The A.L.A. has many committees on subjects of direct and large interest to 
A.A.L.L. members. This report would be made too lengthy if a description of 
the scope and work of each such committee were included, so only the names 
of the more significant are offered, as follows: 


A.L.A. Activities Latin America, Library 
Archives and Libraries Cooperation with 
Bibliography Latin American Books, Union 
Bookbinding Catalog of 

Book Buying Library Administration 
Catalog Code Revision Library Architecture and 
Cataloging and Classification Building Plans 

Code of Ethics Library Equipment and Appliances 
Federal Relations Library Terminology 

Fire Insurance Photographic Reproduction 
International Relations of Library Materials 


Public Documents. 


The mere listing of these committees suggests the possibilities for mutual 
benefit: A.A.L.L. members may benefit by keeping in touch with the work ac- 
complished, the committees may benefit from the special experience of A.A.L.L. 
members by having them on the committees. Of course, not all A.A.L.L. mem- 
bers would be interested in the work of all of the committees named, nor could 
every such committee always have room for a member who belongs to both A.L.A. 
and A.A.L.L., but there are clearly possibilities here for greater contacts. 


A.A.L.L. committees of interest to A.L.A. and certain of its committees 


and members include the following : 


Bar Association Publications Statistics (also subcommittees ), 
Cooperation With the A.L.A. Use of Microfilms for Reproducing 
Cooperation with Law Book Publishers Records and Briefs in Cases 


Expansion Plan Before the Supreme Court of 
Index to Legal Periodicals the United States. 
Indexing Bar Association Reports 


Law Library Journal 


This Committee feels that much can be gained by having members whose 
primary activities put them in closest relation to the other organization, serve on 
certain committees of each. Only by such participation can there be proper 
understanding and appreciation of what each organization has to offer the other, 
and the wisdom and experience of each be suitably utilized by the other. 
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Conferences 


To some A.A.L.L. members the conventions of the A.L.A. appear to be of 
no interest whatever, probably because their contacts with them have usually been 
the “Generai Sessions”, where little of practical concern to law librarians is 


offered. 


The fact is, of course, that matters of real interest to law librarians are dis- 
cussed in committee and round table meetings at every A.L.A. convention. To 
give some idea of the scope and character of such subjects, the following list is 
offered of groups which were scheduled to discuss something of interest to law 
librarians, or which presumably did, at the Kansas City conference this year: 


Acquisition Departments of Research Libraries Round Table 
Archives and Libraries Committee 

Catalog Section (all three sessions ) 

College and Reference Section (particularly Thursday p.m. session) 
Library Buildings Round Table (“Lighting for Libraries’) 
Library Gifts Round Table 

Order and Book Selection Round Table (‘Collecting Western Americana”) 
Periodicals Section 

Photographic Reproduction of Library Materials Committee 
Professional Training Section (“Training of the Special Librarian”) 
Public Documents Committee (particularly Tuesday a.m. session ) 


The value to A.A.L.L. members of participating in the discussions of these 
groups, and the benefit to the groups of having such participation, seems clear. 
All A.A.L.L. members, whether also members of A.L.A. or not, are entitled by 
virtue of A.A.L.L. affiliation with A.L.A. to attend these meetings, on payment 
of the registration fee for the conference. 

Similarly, certain parts of A.A.L.L. conference programs will be of interest 
to A.L.A. members, and it should be made clear in all A.L.A. literature bearing 
on A.A.L.L. that members of A.L.A. are welcome to attend A.A.L.L. meetings. 

Whether or not the A.A.L.L. is meeting at the same time and in the same 
city as A.L.A., it would seem that an effort should be made to fit together the 
programs of the two conferences. Topics might well be selected with some thought 
to the accomplishments and interests of committees of the other, and even joint 
meetings of committees might be arranged. Certainly when the two organiza- 
tions are convening at the same time and place, a special effort should be made 
to arrange both programs so as to permit A.A.L.L. members to attend the A.L.A. 
committee and round table meetings which are of special interest to law librarians. 

Incidentally, the possibilities for cooperation at the Mid-winter Conferences 
of A.L.A. should not be mverlooked. Some A.A.L.L. committees might find it 
convenient to meet at the same time, to permit their members to attend such of 
the A.L.A. proceedings as appear to be of interest, and some joint meetings of 
A.A.L.L. committees with A.L.A. committees might perhaps be most conven- 
iently arranged for this time. 
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It is of interest to note that the former Chairman of this Committee, Mr. 
Oscar C. Orman, gave the response to the addresses of welcome at the A.L.A. 
conference this year, on behalf of A.L.A. “and affiliated organizations”, and that 
he participated in the A.L.A. Council meeting on the subject of the relationship 
of affiliated organizations to A.L.A. 


Publications 


A publication of A.L.A. which almost every law librarian will find profit- 
able is the BULLETIN Or THE AMERICAN LiBrary AssocraTION. Although much 
of the material is necessarily on matters of no concern to law librarians, there is 
usually something or other which the alert law librarian will want to read, to 
keep up-to-date on new developments in librarianship, to get suggestions for 
analogous activities, or for news of the library world. The Bulletin is sent with- 
out charge to regular members of A.L.A. 


Other A.L.A. publications of interest to law librarians are in the nature of 
treatises, such as Shores’ Basic Reference Books, Gables’ Manual of Serials Work, 
Mann’s /ntroduction to Cataloging and the Classification of Books, and Hadley’s 
Library Buildings; or practical aids, such as Friends of the Library Groups, and 
Lettering on Library Books; or bibliographies, such as Wilcox’s New Deal and 
N.R.A. guides. 


On the other side, every member of A.L.A. who is a reference librarian 
should know of A.A.L.L.’s INpEx To Lecat Pertopicats, and many librarians 
will find much of interest in its Law Lrprary JouRNAL, in the way of biblio- 
graphies, discussions on cataloging and classification, and biographical and histor- 
ical information. 


Headquarters Services 


It is difficult to specify the many ways in which the Headquarters of each 
of the associations here involved may be of service to the other association and 
its committees and members. Advice on activities, purchases, and personnel, aid 
in developing projects, and information on various matters, may either be pro- 
cured directly from headquarters, or the inquirer referred to suitable authorities. 

A.A.L.L. members and committees are entitled to such service from A.L.A. 
Headquarters by virtue of A.A.L.L. affiliation, and A.L.A. members and com- 
mittees may always expect such service from the Executive Secretary of A.A.L.L. 


Publicity 


For a policy of cooperation between A.L.A. and A.A.L.L. to be successful, 
it will be necessary to maintain the contacts above suggested by actively publiciz- 
ing the work of each association, and by informing new officers of each of the 
existence of the policy. 

An essential feature of any publicity system which may be developed is of 
course publication of news in the Law Lrprary JourNaAL and in the BULLETIN 
Or THE AMERICAN Liprary ASSOCIATION, to keep the members and committees 
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of each association informed of the activities of the other which are of common 
interest. Until some more direct and certain method of getting such news items 
in the hands of the editors of the two periodicals is developed, perhaps the Chair- 
man of this Committee on Cooperation should be made responsible for furnishing 
copy of this character to the editors. 


Of course, since Miss Moylan’s periodic lists of library literature of interest 
to law librarians already adequately refer to A.L.A. publications, a policy which 
this Committee heartily endorses, it will not be necessary to include news items 
in the LAw Lisrary JouRNAL regarding them. 


Part Two 


Perhaps the most important matter, in the long run, on which the A.L.A. 
may cooperate with A.A.L.L. is the development of law library personnel stan- 
dards. The A.A.L.L. has been aware of a need for such development, and has 
had for some years a Committee on Education for Law Librarianship. Some of 
the suggestions of that Committee, and other suggestions which have been made 
regarding this matter, are such that A.L.A. cooperation would contribute to their 
realization. This part of our report is devoted to a discussion of practical ways 
and means for effecting this cooperation. 


Appointments 


As stated in the last report of this Committee, “The standards of personnel 
within the law library profession will not advance appreciably unless new appoint- 
ments are effected.” This calls for (1) the education of all persons who have 
the power of appointing law librarians to the value of appointing only properly 
qualified personnel, and (2) the suggesting of such an appointment whenever a 
vacancy in a law librarianship develops. 


No practical means for A.L.A. to cooperate in a program of education of the 
type just suggested occurs to us, but both individual members of A.L.A. and the 
A.L.A. Personnel Division can assist materially in the carrying out of the second 
method of influencing appointments. Whenever a vacancy in a law librarianship 
becomes known, the Executive Secretary of A.A.L.L. should be notified immed- 
iately so that a form letter may be sent offering A.A.L.L. assistance and advice 
to those who will be responsible for the appointment. Also, the A.L.A. Personnel 
Division should always be notified and should send a form letter directly to each 
such person, suggesting that the services of A.A.L.L. be utilized, and stressing 
the importance of selecting a suitably qualified person as law librarian. 


Until law librarians have agreed among themselves as to what are the proper 
qualifications of law librarians for particular types of positions, neither the A.L.A. 
nor the A.A.L.L. form letter should do more than emphasize generally the im- 
portance of training or suitable experience. In our opinion this is better than 
recommending either training in law or in librarianship or both for every postion 
and will best suit this type of cooperaton between A.L.A. and A.A.L.L. 
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Training and Research 

Both the A.L.A. Committee on Fellowships, and the A.L.A. Board of Edu- 
cation for Librarianship, can assist greatly in developing law library personnel 
standards, for those in service as well as for recruits. 

This assistance may be in the following forms: 

1. Promotion of research in law library subjects in library schools for pub- 
lication in the Law Lisprary JouRNAL. Such research is needed in all phases 
of law librarianship, particularly in the preparation of bibliographies, and the 
study of classification, cataloging, and personnel matters. Specific subjects for 
attention are easily found to suit the interests of the individuals involved. 

2. Recommendation of the granting of scholarships and fellowships to law 
librarians and to law school graduates, as well as to promising library school 
students, who are interested in law librarianship. This policy has already been 
endorsed in part by the A.L.A. Executive Board, and it has been recommended 
by those concerned that law librarians and recruits compete with others for exist- 
ing fellowships. 

3. Encouragement of a limited number of courses in law librarianship for 
summer session and graduate study. 

The Board of Education for Librarianship might also encourage the in- 
clusion in library school éourses of a lecture or two on law libraries, to be given 
by a law librarian, so that recruits to librarianship may have a reasonable under- 
standing of the nature and function of law libraries. An outgrowth of this pol- 
icy might well be the cooperation of the law librarian with the library school 
staff in connection with class problems and individual research projects related 
to law or law librarianship. 

This Committee is neither prepared nor in a position to suggest how the 
Committee on Fellowships and the Board of Education for Librarianship might 
proceed along the lines suggested, but it hopes that the policies will be adopted, 
and an attempt made to put them into effect. 


Availability of Research Materials 

The published results of research and thought by A.L.A. members and com- 
mittees and others on library subjects of interest to law librarians are being call- 
ed to their attention by Miss Moylan’s periodic lists in the Law Liprary JOURNAL, 
mentioned earlier in this report. The importance of continuing this list as a 
means of developing law library personnel standards cannot be overemphasized. 

A.L.A. Headquarters and committees can contribute to the effectiveness of 
this list by informnig Miss Moylan of materials coming to their attention which 
may otherwise be overlooked, or which may not be listed promptly elsewhere. 

A.A.L.L. Contribution 

It hardly need be said that although the above discussion regarding develop- 
ment of law library personnel standards is in terms of A.L.A. cooperation with 
A.A.L.L., the fact is that A.A.L.L. will be contributing by cooperating in the 
further professionalizing of librarianship, and by giving A.L.A. the benefits of 
having a better trained and qualified group of librarians in an affiliated organiza- 
tion, and as potential individual members. 
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of each association informed of the activities of the other which are of common 
interest. Until some more direct and certain method of getting such news items 
in the hands of the editors of the two periodicals is developed, perhaps the Chair- 
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copy of this character to the editors. 
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regarding this matter, are such that A.L.A. cooperation would contribute to their 
realization. This part of our report is devoted to a discussion of practical ways 
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As stated in the last report of this Committee, “The standards of personnel 
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ments are effected.” This calls for (1) the education of all persons who have 
the power of appointing law librarians to the value of appointing only properly 
qualified personnel, and (2) the suggesting of such an appointment whenever a 
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No practical means for A.L.A. to cooperate in a program of education of the 
type just suggested occurs to us, but both individual members of A.L.A. and the 
A.L.A. Personnel Division can assist materially in the carrying out of the second 
method of influencing appointments. Whenever a vacancy in a law librarianship 
becomes known, the Executive Secretary of A.A.L.L. should be notified immed- 
iately so that a form letter may be sent offering A.A.L.L. assistance and advice 
to those who will be responsible for the appointment. Also, the A.L.A. Personnel 
Division should always be notified and should send a form letter directly to each 
such person, suggesting that the services of A.A.L.L. be utilized, and stressing 
the importance of selecting a suitably qualified person as law librarian. 


Until law librarians have agreed among themselves as to what are the proper 
qualifications of law librarians for particular types of positions, neither the A.L.A. 
nor the A.A.L.L. form letter should do more than emphasize generally the im- 
portance of training or suitable experience. In our opinion this is better than 
recommending either training in law or in librarianship or both for every postion 
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Training and Research 

oth the A.L.A. Committee on Fellowships, and the A.L.A. Board of Edu- 
cation for Librarianship, can assist greatly in developing law library personnel 
standards, for those in service as well as for recruits. 

This assistance may be in the following forms: 

1. Promotion of research in law library subjects in library schools for pub- 
lication in the Law Lisrary JouRNAL. Such research is needed in all phases 
of law librarianship, particularly in the preparation of bibliographies, and the 
study of classification, cataloging, and personnel matters. Specific subjects for 
attention are easily found to suit the interests of the individuals involved. 

2. Recommendation of the granting of scholarships and fellowships to law 
librarians and to law school graduates, as well as to promising library school 
students, who are interested in law librarianship. This policy has already been 
endorsed in part by the A.L.A. Executive Board, and it has been recommended 
by those concerned that law librarians and recruits compete with others for exist- 
ing fellowships. 

3. Encouragement of a limited number of courses in law librarianship for 
summer session and graduate study. 

The Board of Education for Librarianship might also encourage the in- 
clusion in library school ¢ourses of a lecture or two on law libraries, to be given 
by a law librarian, so that recruits to librarianship may have a reasonable under- 
standing of the nature and function of law libraries. An outgrowth of this pol- 
icy might well be the cooperation of the law librarian with the library school 
staff in connection with class problems and individual research projects related 
to law or law librarianship. 

This Committee is neither prepared nor in a position to suggest how the 
Committee on Fellowships and the Board of Education for Librarianship might 
proceed along the lines suggested, but it hopes that the policies will be adopted, 
and an attempt made to put them into effect. 

Availability of Research Materials 

The published results of research and thought by A.L.A. members and com- 
mittees and others on library subjects of interest to law librarians are being call- 
ed to their attention by Miss Moylan’s periodic lists in the Law Liprary JOURNAL, 
mentioned earlier in this report. The importance of continuing this list as a 
means of developing law library personnel standards cannot be overemphasized. 

A.L.A. Headquarters and committees can contribute to the effectiveness of 
this list by informnig Miss Moylan of materials coming to their attention which 
may otherwise be overlooked, or which may not be listed promptly elsewhere. 

A.A.L.L. Contribution 

It hardly need be said that although the above discussion regarding develop- 
ment of law library personnel standards is in terms of A.L.A. cooperation with 
A.A.L.L., the fact is that A.A.L.L. will be contributing by cooperating in the 
further professionalizing of librarianship, and by giving A.L.A. the benefits of 
having a better trained and qualified group of librarians in an affiliated organiza- 
tion, and as potential individual members. 
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Part THREE 


It has already been suggested by this Committee, in earlier reports, that 
A.L.A. may assist A.A.L.L. by helping it to secure funds for specific projects 
of more than ordinary magnitude, and by advising A.A.L.L. in the carrying out 
of such projects. The A.A.L.L. Committee on Expansion Plan will doubtless 
recommend the adoption of certain projects of this type in its current report, and 
other major projects will from time to time be adopted by A.A.L.L., on which 
such A.L.A. cooperation will be welcomed. 


As each project will suggest a different source of funds, or different ad- 
visors, no general procedure can be suggested, other than that all projects should 
be referred to the Executive Secretary of A.A.L.L. for submission to the Secre- 
tary of A.L.A. 


Due to the availability of this Committee as a contact agency, there has been 
a tendency to refer matters to it for action which normally could be submitted 
directly to headquarters. Until cooperation between the two associations becomes 
more of a habit, however, it would seem advisable for this Committee to accept 
such references, and to submit them to headquarters or respond directly as the 
occasion demands. 


For example, during the past year the Chairman of the A.L.A. Committee 
on Public Documents twice asked this Committee for suggestions regarding 
suitable collaborators on a forthcoming Manual on the Use of State Documents. 
Again, the Chairman of the A.L.A. Committee on Activities has corresponded 
and consulted with the Chairman of this Committee on the membership problem 
and other matters bearing on the relationship of the two associations. Also, the 
Chairman has acted to secure a membership for A.A.L.L. on the A.L.A. Indexing 
and Abstracting Committee, has concluded the correspondence regarding a fellow- 
ship in a library school for a law librarian, and in accordance with a suggestion 
made to him and in a previous report, has asked a member of the Committee to 
write an article on the subject of law library use by public and other libraries, for 
proposed publication in a general library periodical, to promote appreciation of 
law library services by librarians generally. 

Such activity seems to be sufficiently helpful to justify continuance of this 
Committee at least until the A.L.A. Activities Committee makes its final report, 
the adoption of which may change the situation enough to make such a contact 
agency unnecessary. 

Incidentally, a definition of duties of the “Joint Committee of the A.L.A. 
and A.A.L.L.” (of which the members of the A.A.L.L. Committee on Coopera- 
tion with A.L.A. are automatically members) was proposed by the A.L.A. Com- 
mittee on Committees to the A.L.A. Council this summer, as follows: 

“To plan a program for cooperation between the American Library Associa- 
tion and the American Association of Law Libraries; to recommend and foster 
appropriate action by committees or boards; and to propose desirable action by 
their respective associations.” 
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This report would not be complete if due credit were not given to Miss Helen 
that Newman, Executive Secretary of A.A.L.L., to Mr. Carl H. Milam, Secretary 
of A.L.A., and to Mr. Edwin E. Williams, Assistant to the Secretary of A.L.A., 


jects : ; 
out for their cordial and prompt cooperation with the Chairman of this Committee. 
less Past reports of this Committee will be found in the Law Lisrary JouRNAL, 
and volume 29, at pages 40 and 137, and volume 30, at page 279. 
lich We have as associates on the Joint Committee the following members ap- 

pointed to represent A.L.A.: Mr. Matthew S. Dudgeon, Mr. Milton J. Ferguson, 
od. and Mr. Oscar C. Orman. 
uld , 
“a Recommendations 

The Committee offers the following recommendations: 

en 1. That A.A.L.L. adopt a statement of policy, to be published in the Law Lr- 


ed BRARY JOURNAL early each Spring, to the following effect: “A.L.A. Mem- 

1es bership. The A.A.L.L. recognizes the value to the library profession of the 

pt activities of the American Library Association, and urges its members to be- 

he come members of that organization also. Much of the work of the A.L.A. 

bears directly or indirectly on law librarianship, and A.A.L.L. members may 

best benefit therefrom by joining the A.L.A. as regular members.” The 

eg published statement should be followed by information on how to become a 

member of A.L.A. 

2. That the A.L.A Executive Board adopt a statement of policy, to be published 

each year in the HANDBOOK in connection with a statement regarding the work 

of the A.A.L.L., to the following effect: “The A.L.A. recommends to such 
of its members as are engaged in the collection or use of legal materials, that 
they also become members of the A.A.L.L.” 

3. That the Presidents of A.A.L.L., in appointing committee members, adopt 
as a policy the selection on certain committees of at least one member who 
is known to be reasonably conversant with A.L.A. activities. 

4. That the A.L.A. Committee on Committee Appointments adopt the policy 
of recommending the appointment, on each of certain A.L.A. Committees, 
of at least one member of A.L.A. who is also a member of A.A.L.L. We 
regard this recommendation to be of primary importance, and suggest that 
committeees such as those listed at the beginning of this report would bene- 
fit by this policy. 

That the Executive Secretary of A.A.L.L., and the Conference Program 

Committee of A.L.A., confer in regard to programs for each approaching 

conference, to secure suggestions for topics to be discussed, to arrange joint 

committee meetings when practicable, to provide for suitable publicity in the 

Publications of each association regarding the conference of the other, and, if 

the conferences are to be in the same locality at the same time, to correlate the 

programs so that A.A.L.L. members may register and attend certain A.L.A. 

committee and round table meetings without missing A.A.L.L. sessions, and 

A.L.A. members may attend A.A.L.L. meetings of interest. 
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6. 


9. 


11. 


LAW LIBRARY JOURNAL 


That the Chairman of the Committee on Cooperation With A.L.A., be made 
responsible for furnishing news items to the respective editors of the Law 
LIBRARY JOURNAL and the BULLETIN Or THE AMERICAN LiBRARY Asso- 
CIATION, regarding activities of the sister organization which are of common 
interest, until some other suitable means for supplying this service is pro- 
vided. 

That the A.L.A. Personnel Division refer to the A.A.L.L. Executive Secre- 
tary all information it may secure, and that it seek to secure such informa- 
tion, regarding vacancies in law librarianships; and that it be prepared to 
send a form letter as recommended in this report. 

That the Executive Secretary of A.A.L.L. furnish to the A.L.A. Personnel 
Division, as the need arises, the addresses of persons to whom to send the 
form letter just suggested. 

That the A.L.A. Board of Education for Librarianship, and the A.L.A. Com- 
mittee on Fellowships, adopt the policies suggested in this report, and that 
steps be taken to carry them into effect. 

That an article be published in the Law Lriprary JouRNAL on the subject 
of scholarships and fellowships available through A.L.A. to law librarians, 
law school graduates and library school students interested in law librarian- 
ship. 

That the publication of lists of library literature of interest to law librarians 
including A.L.A. materials, be continued in the Law Lisprary JOURNAL, and 
that A.L.A. officers notify its compiler of unusual items of interest which 
may come to their attention. 

That this Committee continue to cooperate with the A.L.A. Committee on 
Activities, and such other A.L.A. committees as may request its advice or 
services, that it continue to function as a contact agency whenever requested 
so to do, and that it sponsor such activities as may appear to be useful in pro- 
moting cooperation between A.L.A. and A.A.L.L., their members, committees, 
or officers. 


Respectfully submitted, 


THoMAS S. Dapacu, Chairman 
E. HuGH BEHYMER 
MARGARET HALL 

OuiveE C. LATHROP 

HeLen S. Moytan 

WILLIAM R. ROALFE 

Joun H. A. WHITMAN. 


Miss Laturop (Continuing): In this connection I should like to say per- 


sonally that when we reappraised our library for fire insurance we found the 
very best suggestions as to ratings in the BULLETIN Or THE AMERICAN LIBRARY 
Association. The Bulletin is sent without charge to anyone asking for it. 
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Before I offer a motion to have this excellent report adopted I would like to 
make a very light and frivolous remark of my own about cooperation between 
the two Associations because it has very much impressed me as the publications lie 
on my mahogany desk in my office. When I drive my car through a traffic signal 
and the traffic officer asks me if I can tell the difference between green and red, 
I have no alibi except that of being color blind. But I have no difficulty what- 
ever in recognizing the difference between orange and red, and I think it would 
be a nice spirit of cooperation if the two Associations would change the color of 
the bindings of their publications so that they would not cause such a jar on our 
artistic sensibilities. 

Now in the name of the Committee I would like to offer this report and move 


that it be adopted. 
[The motion was seconded by Mr. Daniel, put to a vote and carried.] 


PRESIDENT BAxTER: Now we will hear from the Committee on Coopera- 
tion with the Association of American Law Schools, the Chairman of -which is 
Mrs. Bernita J. Long, Law Librarian of the University of Illinois. 


Report of the Committee on Cooperation with Association of American 


Law Schools. 


During the past few years the several Committees on Cooperation with the 
Association of American Law Schools have recommended a number of important 
and far reaching cooperative projects. As in every case where committees of two 
separate organizations collaborate on the same ideas double the amount of time 
is required to advance those ideas. However, the record of the past year dis- 
c'oses a realization of the following recommendations of the two committees: 


1. At the last annual meeting of the Association of American Law Schools, 
the Articles of Association were amended to require each member school to have, 
commencing September 1, 1940, “a qualified librarian whose principal activities 
are devoted to the development and maintenance of an effective library service.” 


2. The Index to the Proceedings of the Association of American Law Schools 
is now being prepared by Miss Hazel Mangum under the direction of Mr. Roalfe 
at Duke University. The Executive Committee of the Association of American 
Law Schools has authorized the expenditure of such money as is necessary to pub- 
lish the index when completed. 


3. A Special Committee on Indexing Bar Association Reports was appointed 


during the past year. Several of the indexes are now in preparation and one has 


been completed. 

The Committee feels that very few new proposals should be made at this 
time, there being ample recommendations of prior committees sufficiently worth 
while to merit the concentrated efforts of the Association in order to bring about 
their accomplishment. A number of these proposals have advanced to the stage 
of being incorporated into the report of the corresponding committee of the As- 
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sociation of American Law Schools. That Committee reported favorably at its 
Association meeting last December for cooperation as far as practicable on the 
following items: 


1. The cumulation of the INpex To Lecat Pertopicats—possibly by aiding 
in securing the necessary funds. 


2. The planning of substitutes or the reproduction of sets and volumes of 
law reviews which cannot be replaced. 


3. The preservation of the Round Table on Library Problems. 


4. The acceptance of the offer of this Association to render service in library 
Inspection. 

This report of the Association of American Law Schools was received and 
filed without opportunity for discussion. To further action in this regard your 
Committee suggests that the Executive Secretary communicate with the Secre- 
tary of the Association of American Law Schools asking that the report be brought 
to the attention of its Executive Committee for consideration. The figures are 
now available in respect to the approximate cost for the cumulation of the INpEx 
To Lecat Pertopicats and it is highly desirable to obtain the Association of 
American Law Schools’ adoption of the recommendation in respect to that item 


in particular as soon as possible. 


With reference to the appointment of qualified librarians in Association 
Schools under the new requirements we suggest that this Association recommend 
to the Association of American Law Schools that the Deans and appointive of- 
ficers cooperate with the Executive Secretary of this Association who keeps a list 
of qualified law librarians who are seeking positions or changes in position. We 
also advise that an effort be made by this Association to formulate a definition of 
the term “qualified librarian” and that a more extensive study of the problem of 
salaries of law librarians be made and the scope of the inquiry broadened to a 
greater extent than it has been possible for the Committee on Statistics to do, to 
the end of raising the professional standing of the law librarian and adequately 
compensating the qualified librarian for the proper and efficient management of 
the library. 

Pursuant to another amendment to the Articles of Association which the 
Association of American Law Schools adopted at its last meeting requiring li- 
braries of member schools to include “at least ten legal periodicals of recognized 
worth complete with current numbers,” your Committee recommends that one of 
the ten periodicals required be the INpEx To LEGAL PERIODICALS. 


Numerous requests for information and assistance by new librarians have 
been brought to the attention of this Committee during the past year. These 
questions fall into one of two classes: first, what are the most essential books 
for a small library ; second, how is the value of a particular work ascertained and 
how can a librarian acquire the maximum return for the library appropriation. 
In view of the demand for a source of advice to which these newer libraries may 
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have access we recommend the appointment of a Special Advisory Committee on 
Book Selection, which will collect the data necessary to enable it to give advice 
when requested in regard to basic material, its evaluation and the most economical 
way of obtaining it. 

The Committee further suggests that it be recommended to the Association 
of American Law Schools that the Deans and administrative officers of member 
schools in which it is the policy to allow traveling expenses be requested to con- 
sider the payment of the expenses of the law librarian to the meetings of this 
Association. 

Your Committee believes that there is further work to be done by way of 
cooperation with the Association of American Law Schools and therefore urges 
a continued cooperation and a continuance of this Committee. 


Respectfully submitted, 


Bernita J. Lone, Chairman 
Hazet A. ANDERSON 
Lucite ELiott 

J. W. Futrcr 

Lewis W. Morse 

ARTHUR C. PULLING 
MarGArET D. STEVENS 
SAMUEL E, THORNE. 


[It was voted, upon motion by Mrs. Long, seconded by Mr. Morrison, that 
the report be accepted and filed and the recommendations be approved.] 

PRESIDENT BAxTER: We will defer the appointing of the Auditing, Nominat- 
ing, and Resolutions Committees until tomorrow. 

If anyone present has not received a copy of the membership and roster 
memo book which the Commerce Clearing House, Inc. has prepared for presenta- 
tion to our members, we shall be glad to give one to you upon request. 

The meeting stands adjourned until nine o’clock tonight when we are to meet 
in the Windsor Room of this hotel for the reception given by the Officers and 
Executive Committee to all members and guests attending the Annual Meeting. 

[The meeting adjourned at five o’clock.] 


WEDNESDAY MORNING SESSION 


June 29, 1938 


The meeting convened in the Capital Room, Saint Paul Hotel, at ten-thirty 
o'clock, President Baxter presiding. 

PRESIDENT BAxTER: We will open our meeting this morning by calling on 
Miss Margaret E. Hall, Reference Assistant, Columbia University, who will speak 
to us on “Reference Work in a Law Library”. 
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REFERENCE WORK IN A LAW LIBRARY 


MARGARET E. HAtt 


Reference Assistant, Columbia University Law Library 


A week ago Monday afternoon at four o'clock, one of our professors said 
to me, “Miss Hall, most of the questions I refer to you are not rush. But this 
one is. I must have the text of the Act creating the Maritime Mediation Board 
by tomorrow morning early.” I told the professor that I would be glad to try 
to locate this Act. And then the fun began. 


We found in the U. S. Law WEEK and Digest of Public Bills that, at various 
periods of the session, the bill was pending. The U. S. News for that morning 
said that it was passed as Sec. X of the Merchant Marine Act of 1936. The 
Sunday New York Times had a note that the Act had been passed, but no copy 
of the text. We called the Maritime Commission and they could give us no in- 
formation as to where we could get a copy. 


Then, upon calling the National Maritime Union, we learned that the Presi- 
dent had signed the bill at 8:30 Saturday night; that they had been unable to 
locate « copy either in New York or in Washington. The clock ticked on. By 
the time we called the office of the Commerce Clearing House, Inc., to inquire 
about a copy, the person in charge had left. The secretary assured us that she 
would get in touch with us the first thing in the morning. The next morning, 
among other items in the mail, was the current issue of the Bureau of National 
Affairs’, Lanor RELATIONS ReEporteR. And—praises be—it contained the text 
of the Act creating the Maritime Mediation Board! 


The subject of legal bibliography, that is, the use of law books, has been cover- 
ed most ably. I could not possibly add to these contributions. My talk today is 
being given with the view in mind of dropping a few suggestions for techniques 
in legal reference work. Most of these will not be found in any textbook. Many 
of the suggestions are bound to be “old stuff’ to some of you. I trust, however, 
that you will garner at least a few pointers. 

Perhaps, it would be well before getting into the methedolozy cf answerin7 
reference questions to take up the matter of records and tools of the reference li- 
brarian. 

Each library will, of course, have particular recurring types of questions, 
the reference aids to which must be close at hand. There are, therefore, certain 
basic tools for every librarian who does reference work of a legal nature. Rather 
than go into a reading of a list, may I suggest, should you be interested, that you 
glance over this material. A bibliography will be available at the end of the print- 
ed record. 

Some record of the questions asked and how they are answered is import- 
ant. There is a very good reason for this. Suppose, for example that Mr. Jones 
specifies that a certain state gives an Industrial Welfare Commission discretion 
in regard to the daily distribution of working hours for women and children. 
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Without too much troubie you find the sections in one of the labor law services 
or in a code of the state he mentions. Then a year later the question comes in 
this form, “Can you tell me if there is any state which allows some administra- 
tive board to regulate the maximum hours in any particular occupation ?” 

You remember, possibly, something about that question. If you had not made 
a note in some permanent form, under headings of, say, Labor Law, or Hours 
of Labor, then you or the questioner may have to start from the beginning—try 
the various state codes, the treatises on labor for footnotes, the INpEx To LEGAL 
PERIODICALS for footnoted articles on the subject, etc. until you run across that 
act. 

If, on the contrary, you have made such a record of the questions asked, with 
location of the data and the fact that a certain state has such a law, you have 
saved time, not only for yourself, but for the busy user of your library. 

Each librarian doing reference work will, of course, adapt this record to 
the needs of the particular library. There are a number of such records which 
have come to my attention. On library inserts in its regular catalog, cards with 
all sorts of information about where data may be found in the library, in the 
locality, and the nation. Under the heading of Prisons might be given the ad- 
dresses of the Osborne Society and the American Prison Association. 

Another librarian types or pastes such information on a standard typewrit- 
ing sheet and files it in a vertical file under the subject. The most common type 
of record however, seems to be the individual quick search file, kept separately, 
either at a handy spot near the desk, or in a separate drawer of the catalog. These 
types may, of course, be combined. Duplicate information may be kept in two 
or more places, to make for efficiency in answering questions. 

If a card file is kept separately, 3x5 in. cards, lined and without holes are very 
workable. In this way, a card may be picked out of the file, without removing 
the rod. Additional information may be added, or it may be carried about the 
library while assembling the material already listed, then refiled. We shall speak 
of this type of file from now on as a “quick search file”. 

It is well to date various items listed on this card. This saves backtracking 
prior to the date when the thorough search has been made. Suppose that a 
search of the law reviews, in July 1938, reveals only one article on the subject 
of the property rights in personal letters and papers. Two years later, because 
the item on the card bears the date of the search, only those indices since July 
1938, need be consulted. 

Call numbers and locations of sets and books help to save time on a second 
search. 

One card on a particular subject may contain an infinite variety of informa- 
tion added at various times. The possibilities of such a file are almost unlimited. 
It may include: 

1. Questions which you are not able to answer. For example, one of these 
cards says that on April 2, 1938, a letter from the New York Civil Service Com- 
missioner stated that they had no administrative rules and regulations available 


in published form. 
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Questions answered in your own library. 


wh 


Questions sent elsewhere successfully or unsuccessfully. 


Location of important collections in your locality and all over the country. 


fs > 


The Key number of the subject in the Digest System. 

6. File of pending questions. 

7. Addresses of persons, organizations, libraries, book companies, and other 
sources of information. 

8. Ideas for exhibits, bulletins, etc. 


Small collections of pamphlets, lists of books and articles of special profes- 
sional importance may be kept together in a spring back binder. 


One reference librarian has a file of the quarterly indices of editorials of the 
New York Law Journal in a spring binder. As soon as it is out of date or sup- 
erseded by a more permanent record, the individual pages or items may be dis- 
carded very easily. 

As for the question of vertical files, I shall not go into the matter of tech- 
niques. It is food for a study in itself. For anyone who is interested, the H. W. 
Wilson Company, has a bibliography on this subject. 


One warning, I must sound, however. That is the importance of keeping a 
charging file for every loan from the vertical file. People just do not realize the 
difficulties involved in assembling such material. 


It has been suggested that it would be well to include in this report, some- 
thing of the general qualifications and techniques which would be of value in 
doing legal reference work. 

As for qualifications, it is difficult to say that any particular combination is 
ideal. There are, nevertheless, certain aspects of library training which are bound 
to make for better reference work. 

For instance, the reference librarian should have a definite liking for ferret- 
ing out detailed information. He must have a lively curiosity about what is going 
on in the world of a political and legal nature. Without this he cannot possibly 
hope to keep up-to-date. He cannot anticipate the questions which will come to 
the library for his attention. 

The more law he knows, the better. A classification sense in regard t® 
the interrelations of legal topics is vitally important. For example, when work- 
ng on a question of injunctions, it is well to know that injunctions mav be con- 
sidered under the subjects of equity, labor law, contracts, remedies, nuisances, 
actions, and defenses, etc. 

The librarian should have a good working knowledge of history. Just how 
extensive this need be will depend on the type of reference questions which come 
to the particular desk. It certainly should include a grasp of the history of his 
own country and state, involving something of the court systems and governmental 
divisions, past and present. 

He shall respect the questioner who comes to him for assistance; have a gen- 
uine interest in helping him. If there is some reason why such assistance can- 
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not be given, pains should be taken to explain just why, and, if possible, to direct 
the questioner to a location of material on his problem. 

This seems a statement of the obvious. Yet I have seen so many helpless 
expressions of persons requesting data at libraries, that I cannot but feel that we 
can do much more than we already do, to give the guidance necessary. It is one 
of our very best opportunities for creating and maintaining geod will and respect 
for our profession. 

Following along in this vein is the importance that the reference librarian 
get as much information from the questioner as possible before attempting to work 
ona problem. It allows the librarian immediately to discard a good many avenues 
of approach, to weed out a number of possibilities. Sometime ago, a professor 
referred me to an outstanding law review article, written in 1930. He told me 
he wanted to know the effect of this article on textbook writers since that time. 
Without much trouble I found a 1937 textbook which completely ignores the sug- 
gestions in the 1930 article. Then intermittently for four or five days I checked 
the other possibilities in textbooks and found no place where the author’s proposi- 
tions had had any effect. Upon calling the professor to ask him if he had any 
further suggestions for me to try, I discovered that the item which I found in the 
‘irst ten minutes of my search was enough. He did not need to know whether 
the article had made a dent. He was writing an article on the reluctance of legis- 
lators atid writers to accept new ideas. This outstanding text, after seven years 
showed, no effect of the 1930 article. It was just what he needed to prove his 
point. Had I taken the pains to question him more particularly in the first place, 
I would have saved us both time. 

Sometimes it is advisable to ask the questioner to call back in regard to his 
question, or to take his phone number. There may be other matters which are 
urgent or which may be cleared up in a short time. You may want to postpone his 
question in order to make some inquiries. I never hesitate to say so when I do not 
know, offhand, where to direct him. It would be folly to try to bluff the type 
of person who uses a law library. But, I do always assure lum that I shall be 
glad to investigate the matter. 

Not to be forgotten in this field is the importance of knowing the specialists. 
One librarian put it this way, “I don’t hesitate to call on my friends who are 
admiralty lawyers, or probation specialists or bankruptcy lawyers, because they 
know I am glad to have them call on me. 1 make them my personal friends and 
listen to them talk shop.” Another librarian keeps the names, addresses and phone 
numbers of these specialists. When she runs across a new text or an article which 
she thinks may be of interest to them, she drops them a penny post card, or calls 
it to their attention the next time they come into the library. 

If the question cannot be answered in the particular law library, then the 
next step is, “Where can I send this person for the material he needs?” A refer- 
ence librarian must be armed with information on the facilities of all types of li- 
braries, associations institutions, and foundations. 

In this particular, he should have well in mind the activities and contribu- 
tions of his own institution. In short, every effort to have on hand such informa- 
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tion as will save the busy lawyer, research worker or student, the necessity of hit 
or miss efforts, is the stock in trade of the reference librarian. 


A wide range of questions may be answered in this way. Perhaps a few 
examples would not be amiss. 


The League of Women Voters constantly is doing research on laws affecting 
women. The Pan American Union in Washington will answer questions on Pan 
American legal interest. The Automobile Association of America, with offices 
all over the country, has latest information on automobile law. Such research is 
done also by the National Automobile Chamber of Commerce, and the Automobile 
Manufacturers Association. The kindred matters of business and political science 
and sociology may be referred to these respective schools in a university. 


Reference work may play a large part in keeping in touch with and serving 
the particular needs of the users of the library. A reference librarian in one of 
the New York bar association libraries keeps a card file of New York unreported 
negligence cases. These cards are arranged according to the subject as, falling 
objects, live steam, live wires, etc. Because his users are lawyers, he is very 
particular, too, to watch the daily law papers and reports for any change in court 
rules. He pastes them in a notebook under the name of the court. 


A law school librarian must keep in mind the curriculum and the special in- 
terests of the faculty, in scanning the news and the collections already in the li- 
brary. One librarian told me that she clips everything she can find on budgets and 
on public health law, because of specialists in those fields on their staff. This same 
librarian, and I presume there are many others, sends clippings, pamphlets and 
books around to the faculty, according to their particular interests. 


Perhaps it is a little out of line to mention here the library bulletins and 
memorandums which may be compiled for the benefit of the users of a particular 
library. Legislative memoranda compiled every week or month are invaluable to 
the busy lawyer, student, or faculty member. One librarian, who issues a bulletin 
listing the important law review articles of the week, tells me that that saves the 
difficulty of getting the review past the first man, as was the case when current 
reviews were circulated at once. Under the present scheme, the lawyer may call 
in for the particular articles he desires. As for the matter of case bulletins, the 
New York State Bar Association Bulletin is a good example of what may be done 
to keep members up-to-date. 


A task which may fall to the lot of the librarian in a law office is the filing 
and recording of Office Memoranda of Law which are made for clients by the 
members of the firm. Usually the librarian is asked to digest each memorandum 
on a 3x5 in. card, and keep this card as a subject index to the set of memoranda. 


All sorts of devices meet the needs of special law libraries. One large office 
library keeps a collection of corporation histories, listed by the name of the com 
pany. Another keeps a scrapbook on railroads and on fair trade, on the S.E.C. 
and on aviation. One keeps a card file of pending bills in Congress, arranged by 
subject and indexed by the number of the bill. 
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A word might be said about the matter of legal advice. Every now and then 
4 woman will wander in and tell you that she is having difficulty with the tenants 
on the old farm, or two or three will come in together to ask how long it takes 
to get a divorce in certain states. A sort of sixth sense, plus a little tactful 
questioning will spot them. Should these persons be referred to any of the re- 
sources of the library, great pains should be taken to explain to them the danger 
of trying to do their own legal work, and to explain that the library is not allowed 
to give any legal advice. 

Whatever be the type of law library and whatever be the question asked, it 
must be borne in mind that you must always back yourself up with an authority. 


That a reference librarian should keep up-to-date in the law is self-evident. 
But how it is to be done is another matter again. First of all there are the daily 
newspapers. A routine of reading a good national paper and a good local one 
as soon as they arrive, marking important news, should be developed. Should 
this reading not be done at once, the tendency is not to do it at all, because another 
paper soon is on the way. Important items are so apt to be missed. This applies 
to reading of at least one standard weekly news periodical. For example, not long 
ago, one of our professors asked us to locate statistics in the field of adoption. 
We made a pretty thorough search and found some complete and _ satisfactory 
material. Then he asked for statistics on illegitimacy. The same sources which 
we had used for adoption proved of no avail. It just so happened that I noticed 
an item in Time magazine for that week, about a California professor who is an 
authority in that field. Our professor got in touch with him and found just what 
he needed. 


Whatever newspapers are read, is, of course, up to the individual. A word 
might be said about the splendid quality of the items in the Christian Science 
Monitor. If you cannot afford to buy it, no doubt some subscriber or one of their 
reading rooms will be glad to give you back issues. It abounds in notes about 
constructive work of organizations, societies, individuals, etc. And it is an ex- 
cellently edited paper of world interest. 


Ask your friends, too, to save their periodicals for you. Many an informa- 
tive article thus may be clipped for the library files. 


More specifically, there is the problem of keeping up-to-date in the matter of 
cases. Newspapers will mention many of the important ones. The various services 
bring copies very promptly in special fields. And, then, of course, there is the 
constant snowstorm of advance sheets. To read them all would be a physical 
impossibility. But, ten minutes a day should be enough to scan the U. S. 
advance sheets and the ones for your particular locality. 

Fortunately, the Digest System eases this load tremendously. If a case has 
been reported, it can be found fairly readily. 


The same cannot be said of legislation, a problem gargantuan in its pro- 
portions. Here again comes the importance of newspaper reading, and of scanning 


the various legislative services. 
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In the matter of legislation, and in a multitude of other ways, too, comes the 
value of knowing and of listening to the lectures of specialists, and of attending 
meetings of various societies. Tours of all kinds of libraries, knowledge of 
branches of government agencies located near you, what they do, and what their 
publications are, will bring to light much that is useful. 


As one would take the admonition of the Greeks, “Know thyself,” so, too, 
must he “Know thy library”. Time spent, a little at a time, will save many an 
hour. Such bits of information as this are always coming to view: that the 
President’s messages to Congress often appear in the Congressional Record ; that 
Haines, American Doctrine of Judicial Supremacy has provisions of written con- 
stitutions of the world relating to review of legislative acts by courts of foreign 
countries; that Gavit’s book, The Commerce Clause has a chronological list of 
cases on the Interstate Commerce Commission ; that adjudicated patents are listed 
by number in the Federal Digest at the end of the patent section. 


A few minutes at a time thumbing through cards in the catalog, will bring 
to light items long forgotten, or which you did not know existed, even though you 
may now be doing the cataloging. Scanning the tables of contents of the long 
sets of texts, and digests for arrangements and inclusion of material all help to 
feed the mind with possibilities for reference work. One reference librarian of 
my acquaintance has in his home an old set of Abbott’s New York Digest. He 
tells me that he has been able to answer a good many questions much more 
promptly because of this added means of familiarizing himself with the New 
York decisions. 


And not to be forgotten is the necessity of watching footnotes and _ bibliog- 
raphies. A footnote in Schmeckebier’s Government Publications and Their Use 
recently called to our attention an excellent doctorate dissertation on the subject 
of Congressional Conference Committees. 


Not long ago, at a time when I was milling over in my mind just what I 
would be saying to you today, I happened to attend a performance of Gilbert and 
Sullivan’s Piraies of Penzance. And this is the way the song of the Major- Gen- 


eral sounded to me: 


He is the very model of a reference librarian, 
He is no longer treated as a lagging antiquarian, 
He grins at all the lawyers and he makes them think they’re wonderful, 


He irons out their difficulties, makes their life less blunderful. 


He knows the Digest System and he’s quite at home with L. R. A. 
He Shepardizes all the way from Timbuctoo to Ioway. 

In rights of the riparian, 

He’s quite humanitarian. 

He is the very model of a reference librarian. 
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Bibliography of Aids in Reference Work 


This bibliography lays no claim to completeness. Its purpose is to show some- 
thing of the type of reference aids which are available for law librarians. 
General Aids 
American jurisprudence. 
Beardsley, Arthur Sidney. Legal bibliography and the use of law books. Chicago, 
Foundation press, 1937. 
Bibliographies and lists in Law library journal. 
Catalogues of law publishers. 
Corpus juris and Corpus juris secundum. 


Found in state codes, court reports, bar association journals, publi- 


Court rules. 
U. S. court rules are in vol. la of U. S. Supreme 


cations and directories, etc. 
Court Digest. 
Dictionaries. 
An unabridged general dictionary. 
Several legal dictionaries. 


A dictionary of quotations. 
Eldean, Fred. How to find the law. 2d ed., by Henry J. Brandt. St. Paul, West, 
1936. 
Encyclopedia of social sciences. 
Hicks, Frederick. Materials and methods of legal research. 2d ed. Rochester, 
Lawyers co-op., 1933. 
Institute of public administration. 302 E. 35th Street, New York City. Special- 
izes in matters of political science, public health and budgets. 
Loose leaf services. 
Mudge, Isadore. Guide to reference books. Chicago, American library associa- 
tion, 1936. 
World almanac. 
Bibliographies and Check Lists 


Bibliographies of foreign law series. N. Y.. 


American foreign law association. 
Foreign and international book company (110 E. 42d Street) 1926. 
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seardsley, Arthur Sidney. Bibliography of selected materials relating to the 
legislation of the new deal, by Arthur S. Beardsley and Oscar C. Orman. Seattle, 


University book store, 1935. 


Book list. Lists free and inexpensive matter of pamphlet nature. These lists 


appear frequently. 


California. University. Bureau of public administration. Bibliography of crime 
& criminal justice, 1927-1931, compiled by Dorothy Campbell Culver. N. Y., 
Wilson, 1934. 


Chicago law institute. Subject index. 


Library of Congress bibliographies. Listed in Monthly catalog of U. S. public 
documents, and the Bulletin of Public affairs information service. 


————Provisions of federal laws held unconstitutional by the Supreme Court 
of the United States. 


Bibliography of aeronautics. 


sibliography on auto trailers. 





Lists of publications of departments, bureaus, commissions, etc., as, U. S. Depart- 
ment of labor. Publications of Interstate commerce commission and Federal com- 


munications commission. 


Lists of publications of various topics, obtainable from the Superintendent of docu- 


ments. 
Census publications. 
Commerce and manufacturing. 
Cooperative bookshelf. 
Proceedings of Congress. 
Radio publications. 
Macdonald, Grace E. Checklist of session laws. N. Y., Wilson, 1936. 


———-Checklist of statutes of states of the United States of America, including 
revisions, compilations, digests, codes and indexes. N. Y., Wilson, 1937. 


Maxwell, W. Harold. Complete list of British and colonial law reports and legal 
periodicals. 3d ed., with checklist of Canadian statutes. Compiled by W. H. Max- 
well and C. R. Brown. Toronto, Carswell, 1937. 


Pan American union. Washington, D. C. Selected list of books and magazine 
articles on inter-American relations. 
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Social science research council. Guide to material on crime and criminal justice 
... prepared by August F. Kuhlman. N. Y., Wilson, 1929. 


Sweet and Maxwell, Itd., London. Various bibliographies of British law books. 
Historical as well as current treatment. 


U. S. Government printing office. 


Monthly checklist of state publications. 
Monthly catalog of U. S. public documents. 


Wilcox, Jerome K. Guide to the official publications of the new deal administration. 


Chicago, American library association, 1934. 
Wilson, The H. W. Company. 
Vertical file service. Catalog. Subscription on service basis. 


Selected list of references on the pamphlet file. 


Directories 


American library association. Directory. 

Association of American law schools. Directory of teachers in member schools. 
West publishing company. Annual. 

Bender’s lawyers diary and directory. 

Congressional directory. Annual. 

Fifieid, James C. American bar, biographical directory of contemporary lawyers 
of U. S., Canada, Mexico, South America, Central America and West Indies. 
Minn., Fifield, 1932. 

Martindale—Hubbell. Law directory. Annual. 


National emergency council. U. S. government manual. Loose leaf, revised 


currently. 
Standard legal directory. Annual. 


Russell Sage foundation. Social yearbook. 
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Special libraries association. 
Local, as, “Special libraries directory of greater New York”. 
General, “Special libraries directory”. 
These are obtainable from Delphine V. Humphrey, Librarian of McCann and 
Erickson, 285 Madison Avenue, New York City. 
Who’s who in America. 
Who's who in law. 
Who’s who in the nation’s capital. Washington, Ransdell, 1935. 
Periodical and Newspaper Collection 


Christian Science monitor. 


Commerce clearing house. Legal periodical digest. 


General periodicals containing articles of legal interest. 


Atlantic monthly. 
Harpers 
Nation 
Time, etc. 
Index to legal periodicals. 


Law library journal. 


New York times. 
New York times index. 


Periodicals in particular phases of law. 


American labor legislation review. 
Arbitration journal. 

Civil liberties quarterly. 
Commercial law journal. 

Corporate reorganization. 
Educational law and administration. 


U. S. daily, and U. S. news. 
Aids in Federal Matters 
Administrative rules and regulations, as, 


U. S. Engineers department. Rules and regulations relating to navigable 


waters of the U. S. 


Boyd, Anne Morris. United States government publications as sources of infor- 
mation for libraries. N. Y., Wilson, 1931. 
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trookings institution, Washington, D. C. 
Institute for government research series. 
Schmeckebier, Laurence F. Government publications and their use. 1936. 


Chamberlain, Joseph P. Legislative processes, national and state. N. Y., Apple- 
ton—century, 1936. 


Clarke, Edith Emily. Guide to the use of United States government publi- 
cations. Boston, Faxon, 1919. 


Commerce clearing house. 
Congressional index service. 
Various services by subject. 


Compilations of federal laws. 

Laws relating to interstate and foreign commerce, compiled by Elmer A. 
Lewis. Wash., Government printing office, 1935. 

Laws relating to shipping and merchant marine, compiled by Elmer A. Lewis, 
Wash., Government printing office, 1937. 


Congressional record. 


Government publication of speeches, studies, etc. 

Haley, Andrew G. Law on radio programs, reprinted from George Wash- 
ington law review. 

U. S. Department of labor. Handbook of labor statistics. Wash., Govern- 
ment printing office, 1936. 

U. S. Department of justice. Federal offenders, a review of the work of the 
Federal bureau of prisons . . . including statistics of federal prisoners and... . 
parole and probation. Wash., Department of justice, 1938. 


Kiplinger Washington letters. Weekly. ‘Gist of what political leaders, heads 
of business and others are talking among themselves in anticipation of later devel- 
opments.” Wash., Kiplinger Washington Agency, National press building. 


Library of Congress. 
List of cases held unconstitutional by the Supreme Court. 1936. 
Digest of public general bills with index. Appears during terms of Congress. 


National emergency council. Bureau of information. Offices in each state, head- 
ed by a director. Give state as well as federal information. 


Prentice-Hall. Various services by subject. 
Public affairs information service. 


Shepard, The Frank, company. 

Table of federal acts by popular names or short titles. To January Ist, 1937. 
See also U.S.C.A. 

Table of cases which have been cited by popular name. Federal and state. 
To April 1st, 1934. 
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United States Code Annotated. Note the table of federal acts by popular name, 


in the index volume. 


U. S. National archives. Federal register. Includes presidential proclamations, 
executive orders of general nature, documents and classes of documents of gen- 
eral applicability, regulations of all executive agencies as currently issued and in 


force. 


U.S. Senate. Library. Index of Congressional committee hearings. U. S. Gov- 
ernment printing office, 1935. 


U. S. Superintendent of documents. Monthly catalog of United States public 
documents, with prices. 


State Matters 


Book of the states. American legislators association, and Council of state govern- 
ments. Drexel Avenue and 58th Street, Chicago, 1935. Contains bibliography 





of bibliographies, list of other organizations in the field of government which 


give data on finances, activities, publications, etc. 


Compilations of state laws, as, 






U. S. Department of labor. Digest of principal state labor legislation. 1935. 





Library of Congress. State law index, 1925— 



















Martindale-Hubbell. v. 2: Law digests. Gives digest of state and foreign laws. 
Annual. 


Public administration clearing house. 850 E. 58th Street, Chicago. 





Reports and journals of state bar associations. 
Reports of state commissions. 


Reports of state judicial councils. 





State government. Monthly periodical. Denver, American legislators associa- 


tion. 


State legislative manuals, yearbooks, redbooks, bluebooks, etc. 
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Publications of Associations, Universities, Foundations, etc. 
,’ 


American federation of labor. 
Executive council. Report. 
Yellow dog contracts. 

Green, William. Right to work. 

Thirty hour week. 





Committee of industrial organization. 
C. I. O: what it is. 
Lewis, John L. Labor and the nation. 


Library of Congress. List of American doctoral dissertations. 


Lists of masters’ theses, compiled by various universities. 


Moon, Parker Thomas, ed. Problems of social security legislation in the U. S., 
1935. (Proceedings of the Academy of political science). 


Osborne association. Handbook of American prisons and reformatories. 5th ed., 
N. Y., Osborne Association, 1938. 


v.l. West north central states. 


Post, Charles Gordon. Supreme Court and political questions. Baltimore, Johns 
Hopkins, 1936. (Johns Hopkins studies in history and political science). 





PRESIDENT BAxTER: Miss Hall, that is an excellent paper, well prepared, 
effectively presented and exceedingly instructive. We are grateful to you for 
having given us this fine paper and for your thoughtfulness in arranging the ex- 
hibit of materials for use in reference work. 


Now we will hear from Hobart R. Coffey, Law Librarian of the University 
of Michigan, on the subject of “The Use of Microfilm in a Law Library,” in 
which Mr. Coffey is very much interested. 
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THE USE OF MICROFILM IN A LAW LIBRARY 


Hospart R. Correy 


Law Librarian, University of Michigan 


When I was asked to speak to this group on the subject of microfilm I hesi- 
tated to agree because of a feeling that almost everything worth saying on the 
subject had already been said. It was pointed out, however, that no place had thus 
far been given to the subject of microfilms in the programs of meetings of this 
Association ; and I was assured that many law librarians were in doubt as to the 
practicability of this method of reproducing printed materials. Some of you 
may not have seen reading and projection machines in operation. For your 
benefit I have arranged to have some of these machines on exhibit; and at the 
conclusion of our program this morning we shall give you a demonstration. Some 
of you may possibly be like the early Christians at Ephesus. When the apostle 
Paul visited them he inquired in his rather bumptious way, “Have ye received 
the Holy Ghost?” And they replied, ““We have not so much as heard whether 
there be any Holy Ghost.” If your answer is the same in regard to microfilms 
then my brief talk may be of some help. And I ask the indulgence of those 
who have heard these same things before. 


The microfilm process refers to a method of photographing written or printed 
matter on the same kind of film used for moving pictures. The image on the 
film is, of course, greatly reduced in size. It is enlarged when it is reproduced 
by the reading machine. It is possible to increase the size of the image beyond 
its original form and thus make the material far easier to read than in the original. 
This is often important when working with manuscripts. 


The method of reproducing material by photography is not new. It is said 
to have been first used by a French photographer named Dagron during the 
Franco-Prussian War. At that time Paris was besieged by the enemy and com- 
pletely cut off from the outside world. The population suffered not only from 
a lack of food but also from a lack of news as to what was happening outside 
Paris. All the news that came in was brought by carrier pigeons. Dagron, the 
photographer, wrote messages and then photographed them at a reduced size, 
and sent them in by pigeon post. The first sheet of film sent in is said to have 
contained over a thousand times as much material as could have been put on a 
piece of paper the same size. 


In recent years great advances have taken place in the method of photo- 
graphing printed materials. Lenses have been greatly improved; technical pro- 
cesses have been perfected. The discoveries and improvements that have come 
from the moving picture industry have been available to the makers of microfilms. 
Unfortunately, the projection side of the problem has not developed as rapidly 
as we could have wished. The demand for projection machines has, of course, 
not been great, and manufacturers have apparently not been willing to. invest 
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great sums to supply such a limited market. But, because projection machines 
have not been more satisfactory, the use of microfilms has been held back. Today 
there are several reading machines on the market. One can find some fault with 
all of them—none approaches perfection. One can say, however, that although 
imperfect, they are nevertheless adequate. All that now remains is for libraries 
to make effective use of the method. As more films are used and the market for 
reading machines increases, we are certain to see great mechanical improvements 
in such machines. 


With the purely technical aspects of reading machines and film making this 
paper will have nothing to do. I leave that to Mr. Raney, of the University of 
Chicago, and others who are making such matters the object of special study. 
My purpose is to point out the advantages which the microfilm method may have 
to law libraries. I want to speak particularly of some classes of material which 
are peculiar to law libraries, and show you how your own service can be im- 
proved by the use of microfilms. 


The advantage of the microfilm method may be considered from two points 
of view—both very obvious. The first is the increased service which your library 
can give to other libraries and to patrons who live at a distance; and the second 
is in the means offered to acquire materials for your own collection which would 
otherwise be unobtainable. I shall discuss both of these aspects in turn. 


In our library in recent years I have noted an increasing number of requests 
for information and help which can be met only by sending the inquirer some- 
thing from our collection. Now, our library, like most law libraries, is a reference 
collection. Its usefulness would soon be destroyed if we made a circulating library 
out of it. We do lend, of course, but we always do so with reluctance and regret. 
When I am called on to borrow from another library I feel just the same hesita- 
tion and reluctance. Frequently we have made use of the photostat process, and 
sometimes we have employed stenographers to copy large quantities of material. 
Both of these methods are very expensive. A typed copy is seldom entirely free 
from error, and the process is necessarily slow. Microfilm is cheap, quick, and 
accurate. As soon as reading machines are a part of the standard equipment of 
other libraries, we shall be able to supply copies of anything we own at a cost 
that will often be less than the postage or express on a heavy volume. The ad- 
vantages are obvious. The patron library or individual can keep the material for 
months or years instead of days. He can study it at his leisure. In most cases 
he can be supplied with much less delay than would otherwise be the case. The 
ease and the low cost will encourage patrons to make a far greater use of our 
facilities than they have in the past, when to ask for the loan of material was to 
ask for a special favor—one which obviously caused us trouble and inconvenience. 

Most members of the bar are inadequately supplied with the books necessary 
in their work. Only a few of the largest firms can have anything like an ade- 
quate working collection; and in my state very few cities or counties have the 
law books which ought to be available to a practitioner. This is particularly true 
of the older treatises, the statutes and decisions of other states, periodicals and 
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newspapers, and government documents. Law libraries, in general, have lagged 
very far behind the procession. The legal profession and the law libraries must 
all share the blame. We have concentrated on a few large institutions and have 
built up a few extraordinary collections. What the lawyer in the small towns 
does for books has not concerned us very much. Actually, he is forced to practice 
law by ear—and the results in the general administration of justice are all too 
obvious. In our state we have been slowly coming to feel a responsibility for the 
legal profession generally; and we have been working out a plan by which we 
hope to make our whole collection available to members of the bar without forcing 
them to travel several hundred miles to come to us. Our plan, briefly, is to divide 
the state into about twenty regions, and to try to get the local bar associations 
to establish at least one legal center in each region. In cooperation with the State 
Library we hope to help these local libraries in the matter of organization, in 
the cataloging of collections, and in the acquiring of new material. In short, the 
same type of extension service will in time be offered law libraries which has long 
been offered public libraries. 


The great help which our library and the State Library will be able to offer 
the members of the bar will be in supplying them through their regional libraries 
with film copies of anything that we have. We have already arranged with a 
photographer to do the work, and we are equipped now to render service on 
request. Ordinarily we can supply film on a few hours notice. The plan is to 
have the photographer call at six in the evening, take the book to his laboratory, 
do the work, and place the film in the mails before closing time. In most cases 
the film will be delivered the next day. 


Our plan does not contemplate that local bar libraries will cease to purchase 
hooks. On the contrary, I should expect them to buy even more; but they will 
buy the things that are most needed in the lawyer’s daily work, and rely on us 
for the scarce out-of-the-way material and the more expensive items which few 
lawyers and few small libraries can afford to purchase. 


Here again, all that stands in the way is the lack of reading machines. Our 
first task is to convince lawyers of the practicability of the scheme and induce local 
organizations to equip themselves with a reading device. 


In some cases we expect that the regional law library will be very slow to 
get under way; and there may be some parts of the state that will never be able 
to support such a library. In those cases it will be perfectly simple for the bar 
to make an arrangement with the public library of the district. The reading 
machine can be kept there, and orders for films placed through the librarian. 
Lawyers who can form large corporations and baffling holding companies should 
have no difficulty in working out an arrangement of the sort I have mentioned— 
one that will really serve the purpose. 

By way of illustration I might mention some of the classes of material which 
lawyers will often need but which they will not always have in their local libraries 
or office: records and briefs, the supply of which is, of course, extremely limited ; 
current periodicals; the statutes and decisions of other states and foreign countries ; 
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old treatises ; and state and federal documents. I must admit at this point that there 
may be some legal difficulties in the way of furnishing copyrighted material. I 
understand that publishers are viewing the microfilm method with fear and trem- 
bling, because they see in it a possible loss of sales. I seem to remember that in 
the early days publishers and book stores objected to the establishment of public 
libraries on the ground that nobody in the future would buy books. Yet, the 
book trade seems to keep up pretty well. Personally, I think the publishers’ fears 
are not well founded. The interference with their business will be trifling. Never- 
theless, the question of copyright is bound to come up. It may be that an amend- 
ment to the copyright law will be required if the full possibilities of the microfilm 
method are to be realized. 


Of course, no library can furnish the sort of service I have suggested unless 
it has a camera for making microfilms, or unless it can make arrangements with 
a local photographer to do the work. I believe the time is not far distant when 
all large libraries will do their own microfilm work just as they now do their own 
photostating. But, until the volume of the work is large enough to justify the 
ownership of a camera it will be necessary to use the services of an outside agent. 


The second great advantage which the film method offers is in enabling 
libraries to acquire material which would otherwise be unobtainable. Many im- 
portant items exist in a limited number of copies—sometimes in a single copy. 
All of you know how the supply of certain materials has almost disappeared in 
the last twenty years. Those of you who have been trying to build up a full set 
of session laws, of bar association and attorneys general reports, and the reports 
of public utility commissions, know how many gaps you have in your collections: 
and some of you may have despaired of ever filling in these gaps. Even if the 
material does turn up in the stall of some dealer, the price may be out of all pro- 
portion to the value of the item, and will be beyond the reach of all of us except 
such fortunate people as John Vance, Eldon James, and Frederick Hicks. Recently 
I had an offer of the only New York Attorneys General Report which our library 
lacks. The price asked was $250. I wrote back to the dealer inquiring whether 
he meant $2.50—which is a reasonable price for the usual run of the material. 
He replied with some spirit, “I meant what I said—$250.” Needless to say I did 
not buy the volume. I shall reproduce it on film in good time at a cost of about 
$2.00. We intend shortly to fill in many gaps in our session laws and in our other 
collections by microfilm copies. Positives of these will be made available to other 
libraries approximately at cost. If enough interest on the part of libraries is 
shown we shall be prepared to copy long runs from our own collection and make 
them available to all. After two or three years any library which has a need for 
this material and can pay the modest price asked can have a fairly complete col- 
lection. With the money thus saved libraries can purchase current material which 
will greatly enhance the value of their collections. What is equally important, 
libraries might, with their savings, hire competent help. What is needed in many 
libraries is not more books but more service. 
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Libraries are already finding microfilm of use in research projects. One of 
our professors at Michigan some years ago spent a great deal of time poring over 
the records of early English chancery cases in the British Record Office. He had 
to come back to this country before he had completed his job. Recently he re- 
turned to England and selected in the Record Office the particular manuscripts 
which he intended to use. These were reproduced on microfilm and sent back 
to America. The professor will now work on them at his leisure in his own office 
in Ann Arbor. An immense amount of both time and money will be saved. 


I think we may expect that in the future material which will have only a 
limited sale will never be printed at all. Instead, films will be made from typed 
copy. A project is now under way to treat doctors’ theses in this fashion. A 
thesis digest will be published, and anyone wishing to see the whole of a particular 
thesis can obtain a film copy at a low cost. 


Anyone who wants a copy of the hearings on the codes of fair competition 
held under the N. R. A. will have to use microfilm. These hearings have never 
been printed and probably will not be. They fill 136,000 typed pages. On a film 
they fill 68 small rolls and cost $225.00, one fourth of a cent per page. 

Some of you are already acquainted with a project which is now under way 
at the University of Michigan, which involves the reproduction of all known 
English legal treatises printed before 1600. My many letters have made this an 
old story to some of you. It may be of interest to a few others. Our original 
idea was to reproduce all the material listed in Beale’s Bibliography of Early Eng- 
lish Law Books. Later, it was decided to limit the first project to treatises, in 
order to cut down the expense and give subscribers a chance to see whether the 
scheme was practicable. We selected the year 1600 because Beale ends his bibliog- 
raphy in that year, and because most of the treatises printed after that date are 
still obtainable at prices that are within reason. Some of the material before 1600 
is not particularly rare, and no pretense is made that all of it is equally valuable. 
It will have no value to the average practitioner, but all of it may at some time 
be of value to the person doing research. 

One of our first problems was to decide whether we should reproduce all 
editions of a particular work, or only one. Sometimes editions seem to be identical 
except for the title page or colophon. After investigation we found that it would 
he cheaper and easier to reproduce all editions. The average cost to a subscriber 
for a volume is about a dollar. To collate two volumes and determine beyond any 
doubt that the only difference between the two is the title page would actually cost 
us more than it will to reproduce them. While some bibliographical work has 
been avoided at this point, much other work remains to be done before we can 
begin photographing. 

Some projects that we had heard of have been turned over to a private pho- 
tographing concern under the naive assumption that no bibliographical work would 
be required, or if there was some to be done the photographer would do it. Many 
later complaints in connection with these projects are traceable directly to the fact 
that the bibliographical work was neglected. We very early decided not to farm 
out our project to a private agency but to manage it ourselves and thus insure 
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that the bibliographical work would be properly done and that possible savings 
would benefit subscribers. Only the technical work of photographing the books 
and processing the film will be done by outside agencies. 


In connection with our project we have determined to inspect each volume 
which we intend to photograph. In many cases we shall have our choice of several 
copies. We want to avoid using copies that have missing pages, copies that are 
badly water-stained or wormed, or too closely trimmed, or so tightly bound that 
they will not open out flat. Title pages and colophons are being carefully com- 
pared with those given in Beale. Beale’s bibliography was an excellent piece of 
work, but some errors inevitably crept in. We are checking on these carefully. 
We have discovered and are including some items which were unknown to Beale. 
Mr. Thorne has kindly offered to make a check of the Huntington Library this 
summer with the idea that he may turn up some new items there. Miss Betz, our 
assistant law librarian at Michigan, recently ran across some items in the Folger 
Library in Washington which we had not supposed were to be found in America. 

Most of the photographing work can be done in this country. About a 
quarter of the books will be sent to Chicago for photographing, because it is 
much easier and cheaper to send the books to the camera than to take the camera 
to the books. A considerable amount of work will be done at the Library of 
Congress and in the Harvard Law Library. Only a very small part of the work 
will have to be done in the British Museum—probably about fifty volumes. Film 
for these will be purchased directly from the Museum. In this connection I want 
to point out that the success of any project of this sort will be dependent on the 
cooperation that can be secured from other institutions, because we have to depend 
on other libraries for material. Thus far, other institutions have shown a willing- 
ness to help us that has been beyond expectations. Perhaps this may be partly 
due to the fact that our project is, in a way, cooperative effort, and is in no 
sense a profit-making enterprise. 

We have tentatively set the cost of the project at $600 for approximately 
130,000 pages of material, which comes to about a dollar a volume. Actually, 
we believe that the cost will be well under our estimates, and that we shall be 
able to give a substantial rebate to all subscribers. Our working capital has been 
supplied by the University of Michigan, which generously set aside a fund for 
the purpose. This fund will eventually be reimbursed by payments from sub- 
scribers. What remains after expenses have been paid will be returned to sub- 
scribers or used to start a second project. Other projects which we have in mind 
are the reproduction of the rest of the items in Beale; the reproduction of some 
early American material, and the bar association and attorneys general reports 
which I mentioned earlier in this paper. 

The photographing work will not be begun before November, and it will be 
some time after that before all the negatives will be sorted and assembled in their 
proper order. We hope to deliver the positives during the coming academic year. 
Subscribers, by the way, have been given a two-year period over which to spread 


their payments. 
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The order of the positives will follow Beale’s bibliography as closely as 
possible. This will simplify the cataloging and use of the film. All positives will 
be made in hundred-foot lengths containing approximately fifteen separate items. 
Some libraries will prefer to keep each roll of film intact, much as they bind 
several pamphlets together in one volume. Those libraries that prefer to do so 
can cut up the rolls and keep each item as a separate unit. Each librarian can 
have his own way about this. 


We have already secured ten subscribers to our first project. This is the 
number which we estimated to be necessary to carry the project through at a price 
which was within reason. The cost will be further reduced if additional subscribers 
come in before the positives are run off. I am happy to say that we secured our 
first ten subscribers without having to use any high pressure salesmanship. In 
general, all libraries that seemed to us likely to have an interest in this sort of 
material and which were in a financial position to subscribe were given an oppor- 
tunity to come in. Some libraries were not interested because they already held 
a large share of the material to be reproduced. One or two others simply did not 
like the idea. Several more were hampered by a limited budget. 


I should have pointed out earlier that our project should not be confused 
with a similar one which is already under way for general libraries. That project 
covers only works printed in English before the year 1550. Since many law 
books during this period were in Latin and Law French it was obvious that this 
general library project would be of little help to us. There was the further diffi- 
culty that the private firm doing the other project quite rightly insists on keeping 
the original negative intact. Consequently legal items, even though already repro- 
duced, are not available to us. This will answer the question about duplication 
which is bound to arise. Most of our subscribers are not connected with institu- 
tions which are subscribing to the general library project. Actually, the dupli- 
cation is of trifling moment. 


There is a considerable amount of hokum about microfilms. Newspaper and 
magazine articles have hinted that bound volumes will soon be a thing of the past. 
Stack rooms will disappear. Libraries henceforth will be housed in cardboard 
boxes. I do not share these views. I do not think that a film will ever be a 
complete substitute for the original volume. Where originals can be secured easily 
and at a fair price we shall continue to prefer them to film. It goes without saying 
that a strip of film will never be esthetically satisfying to the rare book collector. 
I do not expect to see publishers forced out of business, nor rare book dealers 
pushed to the wall. I do, however, expect to see film used within limits to conserve 
shelf space; to reproduce material otherwise impossible to obtain; and to furnish 
a means of extending our reference service in a manner and to an extent hitherto 
impossible. 

PRESIDENT Baxter: I want to thank you, Mr. Coffey, for your very inter- 
esting and enlightening paper. I am sure you have convinced me of the value 
of microfilms in law library work. 
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We will now receive the Report of the Special Committee to Study the Use 
of Microfilms for Reproducing Records and Briefs in Cases Before the Supreme 
Court of the United States. The Chairman is Miss Helen S. Moylan, Law 
Librarian of the State University of Iowa. 


Report of the Special Committee to Study the Use of Microfilms for Re- 
producing Records and Briefs in Cases before the Supreme 
Court of the United States 


It has been the purpose of this Committee to consider the desirability and 
possibility of making the records and briefs which are filed with the United States 
Supreme Court available more generally to libraries through the use of micro- 
photography. 


In 1930 the Court, by order, definitely established the libraries which were 
to be depositories of these important papers and expressed itself as opposed to 
extending the list to any great extent. The Court simply made permanent the 
distribution that was in effect at the time of the order, and since that time only 
one library, the University of Washington Law Library, has been added to the 
list, as far as we are aware. A study of the depositories (listed in L. Lis. J. 
24:166) brings out the fact that the distribution is quite unbalanced from the point 
of view of geographic availability. For example, of the twenty-three depositories, 
New York City and Chicago have each two sets, Boston and Cambridge between 
them have two sets, and in the Twin Cities there are three sets. All of the deposi- 
tories except three, namely Minneapolis, San Francisco and Seattle, are east of 
the Mississippi. * The vast area between Minneapolis on the north and the Gulf of 
Mexico on the south and San Francisco on the west has not a single set of these 
important records. Further, most of the sets are confined to the New England 
and North Atlantic states, with none south of Washington and Louisville. It is 
of course a natural thing that the longer settled, and more thickly populated, parts 
of the country should have seen the advantages of preserving these papers, and 
it is no part of the function of this Committee to suggest changes in this distri- 
bution. It does seem important, however, to emphasize how limited the distribu- 
tion has always been and how uneven it is with respect to its geographic distri- 
bution. 


The point that we wish to make is that if there is a practical method which 
will make it possible for libraries everywhere to have these records available for 
lawyers and research workers at a reasonable cost, then we should view the possi- 
bility with open minds and take advantage of the opportunity. We believe that 
by putting these records on film we will solve this problem of unavailability. 


Microphotography is past the initial experimental stage; it has been used by 
libraries and scholars now for several years and has been found to fill a long-felt 
want. It seems to be a particularly appropriate method of preserving bulky files, 
such as newspapers, books printed on perishable wood-pulp paper, and printed 
material which due to age or other reasons is scarce and difficult to procure. One 
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successful project of great extent was the filming of the N.R.A. and A.A.A. hear- 
ings which were run off for about twelve libraries at a cost of about $400 a set, 
a price to be compared with a printed edition estimated to cost nearly a half mil- 
lion dollars. 


The film used is of course of the non-inflammable type, and of lasting quality. 

One of the difficulties in the way of more extensive use of microfilms has been 
the cost of good projectors or reading machines. This field is being constantly 
developed and there are now reading machines or projectors beginning as low as 
$35.00. The library, therefore, even the small library, need not feel that this 
method of reproduction is beyond its financial ability. The manufacturers of 
several different types of machines have very kindly provided an exhibit of them 
here for our convenience and it is the hope of the Committee that you will all take 
the time to familiarize yourselves with them. 


After this brief consideration of the general features of the problem, we come 
to the specific problems of the cost of reproducing the Supreme Court briefs and 
records. We will present our estimates on a comparative basis. The Committee 
checked up on the costs of obtaining and binding up a complete set of the papers 
for the October Term 1936, that is for volumes 297, 298, and 299 U. S. The 
number of pages ran to about 106,000, and the number of volumes when bound 
up was between 121 and 126. This varies in different libraries because they may 
be bound up in different thicknesses. The cost of binding plus the fee paid for 
getting together the papers came to over $630.00 for one library, and was approxi- 
mately the same in another. This seems to have been the average for the last 
few years. 

The main cost to a library in obtaining the records and briefs on films is of 
course in the cost of photographing. There may be some costs to the library which 
provides the records for filming that would have to be met, and of course there are 
the costs of distribution. It has been estimated that, if at least ten libraries sub- 
scribed to the project, it might be possible to make the price from $250.00 to 
$350.00 to each library for the complete file of the records for a term. There 
would thus be a saving of one-half or more over the cost of the originals. 

But more important than this saving is the saving in storage space. The 
shelving of the annual increase of more than 120 volumes of these records each 
year presents a serious problem and for many libraries it would be a matter of 
grave concern which might well make them hesitate to undertake the burden. This 
is where the films have a great advantage over the originals. An ordinary steel 
storage file, standard 8 in. x 5 in. card size, will hold a large number of the reels 
and will occupy very little space. 

When figuring what the initial expense will be to the library it is necessary 
to add the cost of a reading machine. The machine will undoubtedly as time goes 
on prove to be useful for other purposes than for reading the records and briefs. 
They are easy to operate and in this age of film there will not long be any psycho- 
logical aversion to using them. 

Law libraries would seem to offer a large field for the use of microfilms. 
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When one considers the numerous scarce or unique session laws, and the rarely- 
to-be-found periodicals, to mention but two of the classes of books which libra- 
rians desire for their libraries but which have been impossible of procurement for 
many, one begins to appreciate what a help this method of completing the library's 
resources may come to be. No one contends that the film is better than the book, 
hut as a supplement and a means for making the contents of the book available 
to lawyers and scholars, who could not otherwise hope to obtain the material, the 
film offers much. 


It is the hope of the Committee that law librarians will take advantage of the 
opportunity offered at this meeting to study the different types of reading machines 
and projectors, and to learn something of the technical side of microphotography. 
Then having observed its possibilities we hope that they will consider its immediate 
application to the problem of making available to their own patrons the extremely 
important records of the cases heard by the Supreme Court of the United States. 


The Committee will welcome tentative subscriptions to the project at this 
meeting, or they may be sent later to the Chairman. It is understood that the 
subscription price suggested above is tentative, and that subscriptions will not be 
binding until the exact cost is determined. The 1937 term with its many vital 
decisions would make a very desirable starting point for our project and it is the 
hope of the Committee that it may be enabled to go ahead on a definite basis in 
the near future. We have already a small nucleus and trust that other libraries 
will soon join. 

The thanks of the Committee are due to the exhibitors for their interest and 
cooperation. Machines have been loaned by the following concerns: 

Folmer Graflex Corp., Rochester, N. Y. Argus Microfilm Reading Machine, 

Camera, book cradle, and other equipment. 


International Research Corporation, Ann Arbor, Mich. Argus Microfilm Read- 
ing Machine. 

Recordak Corporation, New York, N. Y. Recordak Library Projector. 

Society for Visual Education, Inc., Chicago, Ill. Model CC Projector. 

Through the kindness of Mr. Raney, Director of Libraries, University of 
Chicago, and Mr. Drummond, the Law Librarian, and his assistant, Mr. Stern, 
we are also showing various features of microphotography in its relation to 
libraries. 

The Chairman wishes also to express her thanks to Mr. Register for his 
unfailing interest and to Mr. Coffey, whose knowledge of the whole subject, and 
practical experience gained from working out the project of filming the early 
English law books, has been generously placed at the disposal of the Committee. 


Respectfully submitted, 


HELEN S. Moytan, Chairman, 
Hopart R. Correy, 
LAYTON B. REGISTER. 
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PRESIDENT Baxter: You have heard the Report of the Special Committee to 
Study the Use of Microfilms for Reproducing Records and Briefs in Cases Before 
the Supreme Court of the United States. Unless there are questions anyone wishes 
to ask, we shall accept the report for filing. 


I have appointed the following Committees : 


Nominating Committee: Alfred A. Morrison, Chairman 
Olive C. Lathrop 


Harry C. Shriver 


Auditing Committee: Helen S. Moylan, Chairman 
Paul B. DeWitt 
Matthew A. McKavitt 


Resolutions Committee: Laurie H. Riggs, Chairman 
Alice Daspit 
John S. Gummere 


William R. Roalfe 


You may see a demonstration of microphotography in the rear of this room, 
so I will adjourn our meeting to afford an opportunity to examine the exhibits. 


We will meet in the Casino Room of this hotel at twelve-thirty for the luncheon 
tendered by the West Publishing Company. 


The meeting adjourned at eleven-thirty o'clock. 
bn] - 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF LAW LIBRARIES BOOK EXCHANGE 
ESTABLISHED AT UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA LAW LIBRARY 


Pursuant to the resolution passed at the Annual Meeting authorizing the 
establishment of a Book Exchange (see p. 223), the Executive Secretary has 
designated the University of California Law Library as the first Exchange Oper- 
ator. 


Mr. Thomas S. Dabagh, Law Librarian of the University of California, has 
accepted the appointment, and is now ready to receive from members of the As- 
sociation lists of “duplicates” for exchange and lists of “wants”. 


The attention of librarians who desire to send in these lists to Mr. Dabagh 
is called to the Plan For The Establishment Of The Book Exchange, printed at 
pages 222-223 of this number of the Journal. 
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NATIONAL REPORTER SYSTEM LUNCHEON 
June 29, 1938 


The National Reporter System Luncheon, tendered by the West Publishing 
Company to the Thirty-Third Annual Meeting of the American Association of Law 
Libraries, was held in the Casino Room of the Saint Paul Hotel, at twelve-thirty 
o'clock, Mr. L. S. Mercer, Editorial Counsel, West Publishing Company, pre- 
siding. 


CHAIRMAN Mercer: We have just distributed to you some cards of the 
nature of this “key” that indicates the tours that are going to be made through 
the West Publishing Company plant this afternoon. You will notice that they are 
marked with a time. We would be pleased if you will conform with the time on 
the card so that you can be taken through the plant in small groups with special 
escorts so you will be able to see the most possible in the least amount of time. 


If there are any other things, which are not incorporated in the tour which 
you make, which you desire to take up in the Company or to see more of, you can 
make any arrangements to see more of any particular department as you desire. 
However, it will facilitate matters very greatly if you will come in groups to the 
West Publishing Company in accordance with the time indicated on the cards. I 
take it that by now you are all oriented enough to know where the West Publish.ng 
Company is—just a block and a half beyond the jail! We have instructed the 


police not to stop you. 


We have the pleasure of having with us a number of representatives of various 
dS 
law publishing houses and, for fear the law librarians are not acquainted with the 
various representatives of law publishing houses, we feel it not only right but 
proper that we should introduce them here and have them stand. We are not. 
however, going to expect them to canvass you at this time or to make any speech. 
going y ) 


But first, in order that we may have the proper stance, we are going to pre- 
sent to you one who has previously been presented to you and has previously 
spoken to you, the one who has honored us by coming to our meeting today, the 
Honorable Chief Justice Gallagher of the Minnesota Supreme Court. [Applause 
as the Chief Justice arose and acknowledged the introduction. ] 


I will expect each of you to make the same response the Chief Justice made. 
I introduce Miss Dorothea Blender, Mr. Clark Boardman, Mr. C. R. Brown. I 
would mention their companies except for the fact that I know you all know 
them so well that that is unnecessary. I next introduce Mr. R. E. Dokmo, Mr. 
M. L. Shannon, Mr. Morris Hirschman, Mr. Philip von Frech, Mr. Louis Marvin, 
and Mr. V. Anderson Leslie. 

I will now introduce Mr. C. F. Skok, Mr. F. G. Stutz, Mr. S. E. Turner, 
Mr. Charles Leslie Ames, Mr. J. T. O’Neill, Mr. W. W. Marvin, Mr. A. G. 
Backstrum, Mr. H. E. Bloom, Mr. S. J. Buckley, Mr. W. J. Mills, Mr. E. S. 
Holmgren, Mr. F. A. Works, Mr. L. K. Pratt, and Mr. H. J. Brandt,—all of the 
West Publishing Company. . 
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From the number of those you may think that, after all, this is a West family 
luncheon, but, really, there are some other people here. At the table here I want 
to introduce Mr. S. W. Pinkerton, at our extreme left. At our extreme right is 
the Chairman of the Committee on Arrangements, Mr. Pulling, whom you all 
know. Next to Mr. Pulling is Miss Norval. For fear some of you do not know 
one of the other members at this table, I think I should introduce to you now Miss 
Newman. Some of you may have met her. 


If you will take your menu card and look on the back of it you will find the 
announcement of other things that are to happen this week: the inspection tours 
this afternoon, and the drive tomorrow afternoon. If any of you have your 
cars here and prefer to drive your own car, there will be no difficulty in following 
the plan. For those drivers of cars who may be present I want to suggest that 
you will be given an itinerary of the trip and I hope that you can subdue your 
wonderful knowledge of the city and various other things that you may want to 
show your guests and conform to the route planned because, if you do not, it will 
interfere with the program considerably. So, try to do that and we will get you 
back to St. Paul reasonably early in the evening in sufficient time for you to begin 
your usual evening’s program. 


Our President, Mr. Asmussen, of the West Publishing Company was ex- 
tremely disturbed because he could not appear before you at this time but he is 
out of the city for a short while. He left word that there should be nothing 
spared in the matter of seeing that your conveniences were served; that we should 
take care of you in the best possible way. If we have failed in any of those points, 
do not be modest—as law librarians are inclined to be—but call our attention to 
any of our failings in that regard and we will try to make up for it. 


This menu was printed at the time when we expected Mr. Asmussen, the 
President, would be here, but there is something about publishing companies—I 
was going to say the West Publishing Company but, of course, with so many 
representatives of other companies here I would have to say publishing companies! 
—that seems to take care of any unknown thing that may happen. We would not 
think of having any position in the Company that could not be filled at the spur 
of the moment by a pinch-hitter, and so it would have to be represented on the 
program. 


If you will look at your program, under the heading of “Accession Entries”, 
you will notice that littke monogram, and that monogram, if you look at it care- 
fully, will read “C.W.S.”. That indicates a man that we of the Company have all 
come to have very high respect for; a man that most of you who have been with 
libraries any considerable time know because he has been a friend of the librarians, 
and they in turn friends of his. He speaks their language. 

It gives me great pleasure to introduce the Vice-President of the West Pub- 
lishing Company, Mr. C. Willard Smith, who will say a few words to you. 

Mr. Situ: As Mr. Mercer has suggested, I am very sorry that Mr. Asmus- 
sen is not here to commit a little oratory on you. I know that he is grievously dis- 
appointed in not being able to*be here. He helped to plan your coming with these 
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“youngsters” around here. He was delighted when he knew that you had selected 
St. Paul for your annual reunion. 

Those of you who do not know Mr. Asmussen would enjoy him if you knew 
him. He is a student of the law, and one of the best organizers, I think, in the 
United States. Again I say I am very sorry that he is not here to greet you, but 
I, in his place, wish to give you greetings and a most hearty welcome. I hope 
your deliberations and conferences here are going to be as successful as they 
have been heretofore and that they will continue to be successful through the years. 

There is a special personal pleasure in my meeting you here today after not 
being with you for perhaps twenty years. I came here today to see some of the 
old members whom I knew when they were struggling along in 1907 and 1908 
to.puild up a law library association, and it was not so very easy at that time to do 
it. We did not have much money to do it with and it was quite a struggle. You 
do not know how pleased I am to see your success. 

I have seen some old faces but, strange to say, there are only four or five. I 
was a member of your organization for a number of years and I find only four 
or five of the old members here today. A great many of them have perhaps retired 
from library work, some have died, but I do remember particularly Mr. Franklin 
O. Poole, Mr. Thomas Shaw, Mr. Ray Brown, and Mr. Glasier. I was pleased 
to meet them again and, when I see so many other happy faces around here, I am 
pleased to meet you, too. 

I think we have a common object, yourselves and the West Publishing Com- 
pany. After all, we are both exercising every effort to serve the lawyer, and 
we should tie up rather closely together it seems to me. We can and should work 
together for the betterment of the use of law books. 

I think perhaps you gentlemen and you lady librarians have found in your 
experience that there are a great many lawyers who do not know very much 
about the books they buy. They do not study the classification, the arrangement, 
the scope of the book, and, of course, if they do not understand the books they 
cannot get all the use out of them that we have tried to put in them. 

How many times in your work do you have a lawyer come in and say, “I have 
a proposition of this kind. Where will I find an authority on that?” You libra- 
rians who have studied the books and understand the contents of them, what do you 
do? Send your boy out at once to the library shelf and bring him the book he 
needs. In that way you build up a feeling among the lawyers that you carry 
value to him. Your work as a librarian is not, as it used to be thirty or forty years 
ago, a job of janitor—knowing where to put a book on the shelf and where to find 
it after you put it there. Some of you are lawyers as well as librarians and you 
understand the books and the contents thereof sufficiently to help the lawyer when 
he comes to you for assistance. 

I will not say any more, save that we welcome you most heartily as our guests 
today and we hope we can continue to work together; pull together. When you 
find something about the West Publishing Company you do not like, that you 
think is not right. shoot your letter in. We have a man over there who will give 


you an answer. 
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Now I think I had better say, God bless you, and good luck in your work 
as you go along the road! 


[ Applause. ] 


CHAIRMAN MERCER: 


I had several very good stories arranged to tell about 
the next speaker. 


He was out of town yesterday and I thought he would not get 
back until just before the luncheon. Unfortunately, he got my manuscript and 
“deleted”, as he sometimes does in his editorial capacity. Therefore, I think the 
only thing I need say is that another one of the men of our Company, of whom 
all of his associates think very highly and appreciate his ability, is our good friend 


Harvey T. Reid, Editor-in-Chief of the West Publshing Company. [Applause.] 


LAW LIBRARIANS AND PUBLISHERS 
Harvey T. Rerp 


Editor-in-Chief, West Publishing Company 


When Mark Twain was first taken to see the ocean he was greatly affected 
by this natural phenomenon, an unexplainable one—the mystery of the outgoing 
and incoming tides. Naturally, his friends expected some very ponderous reaction. 
After looking at them intently, he turned and said very simply, “Gentlemen, it 
is a complete success !” 


When I returned to St. Paul this morning, my first concern was your registra- 
When I heard the glowing figures, I think I am justified in saying with 


Mark Twain that, apparently, your Thirty-Third Annual Meeting is a complete 
success ! 


tion. 


I am sure when the members of a great national organization, such as the 
American Association of Law Libraries, select from many possible and _ suit- 
able places one in which to hold their annual meeting, and that city thereby be- 
comes their capital for the time being, they confer a great distinction upon that 
city. Very willingly the inhabitants assume an air of importance, and are quite 
willing to bask in the reflected glory of their distinguished guests. 


I am sure that you have conferred such an honor upon the Twin Cities of 
St. Paul and Minneapolis this week. We have opened our gates to you, not will- 
ingly alone but gladly, and when you go we will return to our ordinary routine 
tasks with feelings of regret, and a little saddened because our friends have gone. 


I think at this time it would be proper for me to let you in on a little local 
information. Someone is certain to disclose it while you are here this week. 
There is a natural, although intense, rivalry between the Twin Cities that span 
the great River at this point. I think it was illustrated by a former Mayor of 
Minneapolis who, in his most conceding mood, said he would concede that St. 
Paul had something that Minneapolis would never have. When pressed for a 
reply, he merely stated that Minneapolis would never have great city next to it. 
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While I do not want to boast over our good friend, Arthur Pulling, at the 
same time it makes me rather proud to know that history will record that your 
Thirty-Third Annual Meeting was held in the City of St. Paul in the State of 
Minnesota. 

You have been welcomed here very eloquently. I did not hear the eloquent 
speeches yesterday, but at this time I would like to add just a little word of special 
welcome because it is personal. I want to express the hope that you people en- 
joyed the day ride along the Mississippi on our crack train, the “Hiawatha”. As 
librarians, you, of course, all know the importance of the method of approach to 
any problem. 

Before presenting a few personal observations, I wish to repeat what Mr. 
Smith has stated, namely, the great regret of Mr. Asmussen, our President, and 
of Mr. Homer Clark, our Chairman, that unforeseen circumstances prevent their 
attendance to welcome you this week. Mr. Smith likes to refer to me as a young- 
ster, and I admit I feel very much so in comparison with such students and men 
of great experience in law book making as himself, Mr. Asmussen and Mr. Clark. 
Mr. Smith, of course, has no negative qualities—everything he does is positive 
and constructive, as you doubtless have inferred. But I am more than disappoint- 
ed that you will not meet Mr. Asmussen and Mr. Clark. Both these gentlemen 
looked forward indeed to your coming, and if we have done anything to make 
your visit pleasant and profitable, the incentive came from Mr. Clark and Mr. 
Asmussen. Both gentlemen stand out in their knowledge of law books, and both 
are the most genial of hosts. 

This is not the first meeting of your Association which I have attended. In 
1935, your then President, Mr. James, whom we welcome today, invited me to 
come out to your meeting at Denver. While some people might think I was in- 
vited under peculiar or unfavorable circumstances, I always considered the circum- 
stances most favorable because he asked me at that time to come out, and to ex- 
plain to your Association certain features of law book writing and certain features 
of law book making.' I will admit, of course, that as I crossed the Great Western 
Plain and as the peaks of the Rockies loomed before me, I had certain misgivings. 

Thinking back over Mr. James’ correspondence, I wondered whether I had 
been invited or whether I had been summoned, and also whether I would have my 
day in court. Up to that time, I knew very little about your organization or 
about your membership personally, and certainly you knew very little about me. 
But, ladies and gentlemen, I shall never forget the reception that was accorded 
me in Denver. Not only did I have my full day in court, but I have since believed 
that you must have suspended your rules of procedure in order to help me. 

The opportunity to talk to members of the Association, formally and in- 
formally, and to get to know them made me think that I had learned a great deal 
more from you than you had, perhaps, learned from me. Consequently I am in 
the happy position now that Mr. Johnston of the Chicago Law Institute, Chair- 
man of your Committee on Cooperation With Law Book Publishers, can shout 
at me all he likes and I still say he is my friend. Mr. James can write me those 





*L. Lip. J. 28:322-325 (October, 1935). Editor’s note. 
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very polite and pointed letters which require a direct answer, and I still think he 
is all right. Dr. Beardsley can propound those tremendous queries that only he 
can propound, and I will do my best to answer them, and still think he is my 
friend. 


I returned from Denver as the prophet of old, bearing the proverbial cluster 
of grapes and reporting that the land was good; in other words, I told my as- 
sociates that you law librarians were grand people! I did make a resolve that 
so far as I could do it, and so far as my influence could be brought to bear, in 
the future you would get the cooperation from the law publishers to which you 
are certainly entitled. 

We are very happy to have you here today. Others have expressed that and 
to me it is particularly pleasing because, at the Denver meeting in 1935, I asked 
you to consider St. Paul some day as your convention city. Mr. Mercer repeated 
that invitation, I understand, in New York. Mr. Mercer, as you have noticed 
is rather backward, but I just want to say now that Mr. Mercer has been abso- 
lutely tireless in his efforts to provide for your comfort and for your entertainment. 


[ Applause. ] 


Coming back to the subject of your Association, it pleases me to know and 
to be able to state that you have had among your membership since the beginning 
some of the most distinguished and able men of the legal profession. They were 
distinguished and able, in my opinion, because they had the educational back- 
ground to know what to do and better still they had the practical experience and 
the common sense to know how to do it. I have always felt that your ancestry 
was of the finest. The world of law books, nothing less, is your realm in which 
to work and, therefore, you have been blessed doubly, both by heredity and by 
environment, and the limitation upon your professional occupation and advance- 
ment will be simply the one which you choose to put on it yourself. 

Yesterday in Milwaukee I was telling some people with whom I lunched the 
reason for my hurried return to St. Paul. One man said something which I think 
could almost be taken as a motto for the librarians. He said: “That is quite a 
calling if they want to make it that.” 

Just think of the import of those words. Your profession as law librarians 
can be made quite a calling if you wish to make it so. 


| have known personally, as I told you, many of your officers and members 
and I was delighted to meet again today, President Baxter. He comes from that 
rock-ribbed state—Don't get worried! I am not even going to say a political 
word !—-where, as we know, fact and reality take precedent over sentiment and 
fiction. 


I like the story of that Pennsylvania trial judge who in the course of the 
trial had sustained an objection. The opposing attorney immediately said to him, 
“If you insist on sustaining that objection, there will be reversible error in your 
record.” 

The judge looked at him and said, “Bill, there will be no reversible error 
in my records; the objection is overruled.” 
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And I cannot end this personal tribute without saying—and I feel I will 
have your hearty concurrence —that any national organization, no matter its 
scope or its size, would be indeed fortunate to have as its Executive Secretary 
a lady who has such eminent qualifications as Miss Newman. [Applause.] 

Law librarians and publishers—I think there is every reason, ladies and 
gentlemen, to link those names because we are linked together in fact. They 
say regarding nations that if they have a common interest and a common language 
they are indeed kin. The law librarians and the publishers certainly have a com- 
mon interest in serving the legal profession; they have the common language of 
law books. In addition to that, we have a common object: better law books 
and the better use of law books. 

There are those—-not present, of course—who might look upon a topic of 
“Law Librarians and Publishers” with figuratively drawn breath. They would 
say “that subject is full of dynamite”. I do not think there is anything, as far 
as I am concerned, remotely relating to dynamite in connection with the relations 
of publishers of law books and law librarians. A child walking through the 
woods, who shudders at every ripple of the trees in fear of some imaginary object, 
is no more childish than a professional man or women who sees something to fear 
in every unusual situation. 

A body of men and women such as the law librarians and the law publishers 
have too much in common, have too great a bond in common, to have anything 
hetween them except the greatest good will, the greatest desire of cooperation. 

But granted, however, that there might be dynamite in this subject, we know 
that dynamite is dangerous only when it is carelessly handled. It is then that it 
hecomes a mere destructive power. We also know that in the hands of capable 
men, in the hands of thinking men and women, dynamite becomes one of the 
greatest powers in this world to remove obstacles. So perhaps a little dynamite, 
occasionally, will not do any harm. 

As far as the law librarians are concerned, we are linked together, as I said, 
by common bonds. We serve a profession, the legal profession, to the best of 
our ability which is one of the most appreciative of professions and at the same 
tme the most exacting. Certainly, anything which does not profit the lawyer 
cannot possibly profit either the librarians or the publishers. In that fact is the 
best guarantee of the wholesome cooperation between us. In that spirit it is ab- 
solutely essential for us that we in our relationship substitute constructive criticism, 
one to the other, in place of mere fault-finding. The latter is a negative aspect 
and never contributed anything to any controversy. The mere fault finder has 
his day and gains some measure of notoriety, but naturally and certainly sinks, 
in due time, into well-deserved oblivion. People who are so closely linked, so 
absolutely dependent upon each other as law librarians and law publishers, can 
certainly not afford to have anything but the greatest candor and the greatest 
faith, one in the other. 


The publishers, of course, are dependent on the librarians to a great extent. 
We lvuok upon you as our ambassadors of good will. We like to tell the lawyer 
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in your neighborhood to go and “ask the librarian”. We certainly could not do 
that unless we had faith. The librarians, on the other hand, are dependent upon 
the publishers—not for your salary but for the tools of your profession. With- 
out the publishers, there would be no law books; and without the law books, there 
would be no librarians. So, lest in future years anything should enter into our 
relationship which should be other than constructive, it is always well to bear in 
mind, one with the other, that we certainly never can contemplate murder if we 
do not wish to contemplate suicide at the same time. 

Your law libraries are your strength. The lawyer looks to you for books. 
He necessarily must select and in selecting he limits himself, whether rightly or 
wrongly ; but he has made his selection and says, “Now, I have the best library, 
at least the best possible for my work.” 

But how many times have we heard the lawyer say, “I can just step up to 
the library and secure any book I want.”’ It seems to me that instead of your great 
libraries being a problem they are your great assets. You are greater than the 
lawyer and you are greater than any single publisher. 

It is true that in this business of law librarians and your use of books that 
you cannot be both librarian and publisher. I think there is a point that publishers 
themselves should bear in mind very carefully. We solicit your good will, we so- 
licit your patronage, we ask you to help us, we ask you to carry the good tidings 
about law books, and ofttimes we fail to realize that we are talking to you ob- 
jectively ; that you are not “in” on the making of law books and on the planning 
of law books—and necessarily, you cannot be. But under those circumstances 
we should recognize your difficulties and your handicaps and extend to you court- 
eous information ; cooperation at every opportunity it is possible for us to give it. 

You law librarians have a great responsibility, as has been pointed out to 
you. You are the depositories and the dispensers of legal lore and you cannot 
be satisfied to be mere clearing houses between the publishers and the lawyers. 
The lawyers expect more of you and you must expect more of yourself. 

Now in that connection you should make your own voices heard. I exhort 
you to be more aggressive in the use of your books and the study of your books 
and in the criticism of your books. It is not enough to take a book that the pub- 
lisher hands over to you, after you have paid him good money, look it over and 
say, “This is certainly as wonderful a book as you say it is’. You people should 
examine the book and see if it meets the immediate needs of the profession. If 
it does not, never hesitate to tell the publisher, whoever it is. 

I have received plenty of helpful letters from lawyers containing excellent 
suggestions, and I always feel that I owe them some debt of gratitude for the 
time and the courtesy in making suggestions. I would like to receive, as Mr. 
Smith said, letters from librarians along those lines, letters in which we might 
meet on common ground and discuss our problems. Never hesitate, and, if you 
feel reluctant at times, | suggest that you be reluctant like Mr. Mercer. 

Mr. Mercer in the course of his duties with the court found it necessary to 
contact a certain Chief Justice and he made an appointment. He wrote a few of 
those Mercer letters and received proper replies. In due course, he started for 
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the Chief’s city and, like Napoleon on his way from Elba to Paris, he wired the 
Chief at every possible stop that he was on his way. Finally he arrived in that 
city and telephoned the Chief several times, a record being made of the telephone 
call in each instance. 


At last Mr. Mercer, with due ceremony, was ushered into the Chief Justice’s 
chamber and said very humbly, “Chief Justice, I am certainly reluctant to impose 
on you at this time.” 


The Chief pointed to a stack of letters, telegrams, records of telephone con- 
versations, and said very properly, “Mr. Mercer, | am very glad to see you but 
I had not noticed any reluctance!" [Laughter.] 


The lawyer looks to the librarian not for books mainly, but for guidance and 
service. There is no limit to your opportunities in this regard. Many of you, 
I think most of you, are lawyers, and the opportunity to study and inform your- 
selves in the development of the law and the scope of the law books which are 
made to meet this development, opens to you a field of service which is unlimited. 
I happen to know something of the work. which Mr. Baxter, Mr. James, Dr. 
Beardsley, Mr. Holland, Mr. Vance, Oscar Emrich, Mr. Johnston, and others 
are doing. The term “librarians” does not in any measure indicate the great con- 
structive work these gentlemen are performing for the law students, the young 
lawyers, and even the veteran lawyers. It takes time, patience and real vision 
yet it is a goal at which all may aim. As I said to you in Denver, I have heard 
it rumored that there may be too many law publishers, too many law schools, too 
many lawyers, etc., but there has never been even the faintest rumor that there 
are too many good law librarians. 

So much for the librarians—a great organization of splendid men and women. 
Where, now, in this picture does the law publisher enter? The work of the law 
librarians is truly a branch of the legal profession. So, too, is the arduous and 
responsible work of writing and publishing law books. Just as the practicing 
lawyer looks to the librarian for guidance so too he places his trust in those mem- 
hers of his profession who have chosen the honorable calling of law writing in 
perference to the active practice before the courts. This fact of trustee relation- 
ship is constantly before us as editors and publishers of law books. As I attend 
the Convention of the American Association of Law Book Publishers each year, 
as a lawyer, I am conscious of the splendid manner in which law publishers are 
attempting to meet this responsibility. The time is growing late and we all want 
to hear President Baxter. Therefore I will not attempt to sketch the interesting 
history of law writing and publishing, but I would like to leave a few thoughts 
with you regarding our aims, our ambitions and our problems. 

A very serious problem confronting law book publishers today is the problem 
of mounting costs in every branch of our business. We are, of course, under 
the necessity of maintaining the quality of our product and continuously trying 
to improve the practical worth of law books, as everyday tools of the profession. 
No industry in this country—-not even the automotive industry, has shown a great- 
er degree of improvement in its product than the law book industry. The law 
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is becoming more complex, calling for a higher degree of specialization than 
ever before, and the methods and products of other days would not serve the 
lawyer of today. Take for example the Pocket Part method of supplementing 
legal texts. This is one of the most revolutionary improvements ever made. Yet 
it is one of the most necessary in view of the requirement of the present day 
lawyer for convenience of use and time saving methods. What the Pocket Part 
has done has been to remove the nuisance of separate alphabets and guarantees 
the continuous supplementing of law books under a single cover and under a 
single alphabet. The saving in time which such an improvement alone brings 
to the practicing lawyer can hardly be estimated. The Descriptive-Word Index 
which now generally supersedes the former cumbersome method of interspersing 
cross references throughout many books has been revolutionary in providing a 
case finding medium, in which simplicity of use and consequent time saving is 
paramount. These are but a few of the many and constant improvements which 
the publishers are attempting, in response to the lawyers’ present day needs for 
better service. 


Another of our problems is inherent in the product itself. A law book, un- 
like books of fiction, is not read and cast aside, but is referred to constantly 
throughout the years. Law books must withstand the scrutiny of everyday use. 
The lawyer expects to find the answer to his legal problems within its pages. 


It is that necessity of meeting the needs of the lawyer which is one of the 
greatest worries of those who are responsible for the making of law books. When 
I think that a passage in one of our books may be the means of a lawyer winning 
a case or—more seriously—of losing a case and perhaps damaging his own stand- 
ing as a lawyer, it puts on us a tremendous responsibility for accuracy and com- 
pieteness. 


Every law book must be responsive to some practical need of the lawyer. 
Times are changing and our jurisprudence must reflect this change. When to 
publish and when not to publish requires a decision which may seriously affect 
any publisher. There is no industry in which greater hazards are encountered. 
When a new situation arises perhaps more than one book on the subject is avail- 
able. Some few condemn this, but in my visits with lawyers throughout the 
country I find, without exception, that the practicing lawyer will never forego 


this personal privilege of selection, and thereby guaranteeing the best product for 
his money. 


As I have said, lawyers as a class are appreciative of good work but are very 
critical in arriving at that decision. They are, of course, not expert in the use 
of law books, and my daily correspondence shows how lawyers ofttimes are failing 
to get full value out of their books because for some reason—perhaps they are 
too busy— they simply cannot take the time to study and analyze them. It there- 
fore rests upon us as librarians and publishers to help the busy lawyer in every 


way possible in the hetter use of his books. In this way only we are really serving 
him. 
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Like others, lawyers’ tastes differ. One lawyer likes his work on nice glossy 
paper—anything else is cheap paper. Another prefers the duller, quieter color 
which he says is restful for his eyes—anything else is cheap paper. Some like 
a treatise in one volume; others prefer two or three smaller volumes. We must 
constantly hold the scales between these and other divergent views. Such can 
be done only by constant attention to the varying needs and requirements of the 
lawyers. 

Have you ever thought to what severe tests our books are subjected? A 
lawyer may buy a book today and except for a casual examination when received 


‘may not refer to it for a year. Suddenly a problem arises in which he consults 


this new book or work. He is probably working under pressure and without 
adequate knowledge of the scope and contents of this book. Unless he finds what 
he wants immediately and in the place where he expects to find it his judgment 
of the book is very likely to be adverse. It is therefore gratifying to know that 
in 90% of even such adverse circumstances present day law books meet the test. 
I have had letters from lawyers complaining that a certain matter could not be 
found. Either I or some member of my staff go over the problem and I recall 
one instance in which we found the particular matter in four minutes searching 
time through the use of the Descriptive-Word Index. I wrote the lawyer and 
told him how I found it and the time taken. His reply was typical that “I do not 
see how in the world I missed it.” Yes, the lawyer is a busy man and no matter 
how good our books may be we must constantly assist him in their better use. 
A certain judge wrote us one day, in returning a proof of one of his cases, ap- 
proved for publication, complaining of our syllabus. He said, “If I said in that 
opinion what you say in the syllabus, then there should be a rehearing!” It is 
an actual fact that there was a rehearing. 

Law publishers, of course, operate in a very restricted field. First of all, 
we sell only to lawyers, and within this category we are limited to what are known 
as “hook buying lawyers”. Compared with the market for general works of fic- 
tion, you can well understand the problem of rising costs in such a restricted 
market. However, these are our problems. These are the things which make 
law writing and law publishing worth while. If there were no problems in re- 
search and the use of law books, there would be no need of law librarians, at 
least the type of you ladies and gentlemen. If we had nothing but smooth sailing, 
there would be no reason for continuous study in law book making. But both 
of us and each of us is constantly confronted with the fact that what we do must 
he done in the interest and service of the lawyers. 

A little story will illustrate the mutual dependence of the librarians and the 
publishers on each other. There was a certain man who was greatly worried 
with this world’s problems. Perhaps he had just made out his federal and state 
income tax returns. As he went to bed that night he was heard to say at the 
end of his prayers, “And oh, dear Lord, please take good care of yourself be- 
cause if anything ever happens to you I'll be in one awful jam!” [Laughter.] 


Thank you. [Appleuse.] 
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CHAIRMAN Mercer: In view of the reference to my modesty, I just want 
to suggest to you that my nervousness here was not exactly the cause of my not 
referring until now to two of the members of the Committee on Arrangements. 
I want Mr. Paul Dansingberg, Librarian of the Minnesota State Library, to stand. 
[Applause.] Also, I want to introduce Mrs. Lillian M. Taylor, Acting Librarian, 
Hennepin County Law Library. [Applause.] 


As Mr. Reid was making his remarks, I felt that perhaps when he had de- 
leted the stories I had to tell he also picked the portion that I had about the Presi- 
dent, the next speaker, because he told so well the characteristics of the President, 
whom we have all come to love very much, and that is the gentleman who will 
reply at this time—our good friend, Jim Baxter. [Applause.] 

PRESIDENT Baxter: You have often heard the expression, “I would rather 
be right than President”. At the present time, I would rather be President than 
right! Since arriving in St. Paul we have been wined and dined until I believe 
we have had about sixty per cent social activity and forty per cent meeting, but 
we are all enjoying it. If you will look at the smiling faces of our members, you 
will know that they are appreciative of everything that has been done. I can say 
for the American Association of Law Libraries that we have never received such 
attention as we have had here in St. Paul, and we are glad that you invited us 
to meet here and that we accepted your invitation. We came, we saw, but “you” 
conquered ! 

Such eloquence as we have heard at this luncheon today, and such hospitality 
as you have shown us, leaves me somewhat inarticulate. I cannot say anything 
more except to express my deep appreciation of all you have done for us. [Ap- 
plause. J 

CHAIRMAN Mercer: I would like to make an amendment to the President's 
announcement. I think he is both “President” and “right”! 

With that, we stand adjourned. 


[ Following the luncheon, the members made a tour of the plant of the West 
Publishing Company.] 


WEDNESDAY EVENING 
June 29, 1938 
Visit To The Law Library Of The University of Minnesota 


On Wednesday evening, June 29, the delegates and their guests attending 
the Thirty-Third Annual Meeting visited the Law Library of the University of 
Minnesota. Mr. Arthur C. Pulling and the members of his staff very graciously 
conducted the visitors on an inspection tour of the reading room, the stacks, and 
the rare book cages. 


An exhibit of the following books, some of the many rare items which form 
a part of the great collection in the Law Library of the University of Minnesota, 
was on display in cases in the reading room: 
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UNITED STATES 

Massachusetts Bay Colony. Cotton, John. An Abstract of the laws of New 
England. London, printed for F. Coules and W. Ley, 1641. (The Roderick 
Terry copy). 

Massachusetts Bay Colony. Laws and orders. May 1672. (Our earliest 
session law ). 

New York Province. An Ordinance for regulating and establishing fees. 
New York. William Bradford, 1710. (First edition). 


New Hampshire Province. Laws. May 1718. Boston, B. Green, 1718. 
(Our earliest perfect copy of a session law of New Hampshire). 
Pennsylvania Province. Session Laws 1715, 1717, 1718. Philadelphia, An- 
drew Bradford, 1718. (Our earliest session laws of Pennsylvania). 


Trott, Nicholas. Laws of the British Plantations in America, relating to the 
Church and the Clergy, Religion and Learning. London, Printed for B. 
Crouse, 1721. (The Russell Benedict copy). 


Rhode Island Colony. Charter, Acts and Laws. Newport, James Franklin, 
1730. (The first compilation of Rhode Island laws printed in Rhode Island). 
Maryland Province. Laws August 1731. Annapolis, William Parks, 1731. 
(Our earliest session law of Maryland). 

Virginia Colony. Acts August 1734, n. p., n. d. (Our earliest session law 
of Virginia). 

South Carolina Province. Trott, Nicholas. Laws of the Province of South 
Carolina. Charlestown, Lewis Timothy, 1736. (First compilation of South 
Carolina laws and reported to be the first book printed in South Carolina). 
Pennsylvania Province. Charter and laws. Philadelphia, B. Franklin, 1742. 
Pennsylvania Province. Charter and Acts of Assembly 2 vols. Philadelphia, 
Peter Miller, 1762. (Known as Little Peter Miller. We have a copy of Big 
Peter Miller). 

New Hampshire province. Acts and Laws in force 1771 with additional per- 
manent and temporary laws to February 1775. (Complete). Portsmouth, 
Daniel and Robert Fowle. 1771. (A copy presented to Daniel Webster by 
Nathaniel Adams Nov. 30, 1807. The autograph and notes on the fly leaf 
are in Daniel Webster’s handwriting). 

New Jersey. Acts August 1776. Burlington, Isaac Collins. 1777. 
Louisiana Territory. Acts of the first session of the territory 6f Orleans, De- 
cember, 1804. New Orleans, James M. Bradford, 1805. 

Indiana Territory. Revised laws by Jones and Johnson. Vincennes, Stout 
and Smoot, 1807. 

North Carolina. Acts April 1783. Halifax, Thomas Davis, n. d. (Our earl- 
iest session law of North Carolina). 

Indiana Territory. Acts second assembly, second session, September, 1808. 
Vincennes, Elihu Stout, 1808. 

Louisiana Territory. Laws of the Territory. St. Louis (L.), Joseph Charles, 
1808. (The first book printed west of the Mississippi River). 
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20. Mississippi Territory. Acts passed at the first session of the sixth general as- 
sembly. Nov. 1809. Natchez, John Shaw, 1810. (Our earliest session law of 
Mississippi). 

21. Missouri Territory. Acts passed July and August 1813. St. Louis, Joseph 
Charles, 1813. (First volume of session laws of Missouri Territory). 

22. Michigan Territory. Acts of the fifst session of the first legislative council 
1824. (Our earliest session laws of Michigan Territory). 

23. Wisconsin Territory. Acts first session Oct. 1836. Belmont, W. T., James 
Clarke, 1836. (The first session of Wisconsin Territory laws). 

24. lowa Territory. Statute Laws, enacted at the first session 1838-39. Du- 

Buque, Russell & Reeves, 1839. (The first laws of Iowa Territory). 

Texas. Laws and decrees of the State of Coahuila and Texas. Houston, 

Telegraph Power Press, 1839. 

26. Oregon Territory. Statutes of a general nature passed at the second session, 
December 1850. Oregon City, Asabel Bush, 1851. (First statutory code of 
Oregon). 

27. Utah Territory. Acts September 1851. G. S. L. City, U. T., Brigham H. 
Young, 1852. 

28. Arizona Territory. The Howell Code, Prescott, Office of Arizona Miner, 
1865. (The first compilation of Arizona Laws). 


to 
un 


{In addition to the above, there were also on exhibit thirty-one early English 
law books, including a number of first editions.] 


THURSDAY MORNING SESSION 
June 30, 1938 


Institute on Law Library Administration 


The meeting convened in the Capital Room, Saint Paul Hotel, at ten-fifteen 
o'clock, Miss Frances D. Lyon, Law Librarian of the New York State Library, 
Albany, N. Y., presiding. 


CHAIRMAN Lyon: I have the honor to open the first session of the Associa- 
tion’s Second Annual Institute on Law Library Administration. For the infor- 
mation of the new members, I wish to say that the idea of holding an annual in- 
stitute was conceived by the Committee on Education for Law Librarianship and 
was first recommended in its report of 1936.! 


The first Institute, held a year ago at the New York meeting, had an auspic- 
ious beginning under the leadership of Miss Olive C. Lathrop, Librarian of the 
Detroit Bar Association Library. I recall being much impressed with Miss La- 
throp’s tact and skillful work in guiding the discussions, and, with such a precedent, 
I feel quite humble in accepting the chairmanship. However, | appreciate the 
honor of being selected for the position and I will do my best. 





*L. Lip. J. 29:199,212 (October 1936) 
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These Institutes are arranged in the following way, as the program indicates : 
We assign a general topic which for this Institute is “Law Library Appropria- 
tions”. Then papers relevant to the subject are read, following which we have 
a general discussion, either while the paper is being read or after the paper is 
finished. I believe this morning our first speaker would like to have discussion 
as he reads his paper and he will give you an opportunity to express your views 
at different points. 


In order properly to introduce the speakers on the program I wrote each one 
a letter and asked him to send me a short autobiographical note so that I would 
have something pleasant to say in introducing them—a sort of ‘“Who’s Who”. 
You know, you do write out your own personal history for ‘““Who’s Who.” I 
shall tell you what these speakers said about themselves. 


The first speaker is very modest indeed. He writes me: 


“I shall be glad to comply with any request you may make but I do 
not know that I have enough history as yet for you to talk much about. 
I would prefer that you address your remarks to my distinguished pre- 
decessors, Mr. Fraser and Mr. Willever.” 


Well, all I can say is that the speaker must be considered very worthy indeed 
to have been selected as the successor at Cornell of such eminent law librarians as 
Mr. Fraser and Mr. Willever. 


I recall my student days at Cornell University Law School when Mr. Fraser 
was the law librarian. I was always impressed with his remarkable ability to lo- 
cate a case instantly. At least, to my student mind he was simply a wizard in 
being able to find just what he wanted at any time. I may say, incidentally, that 
he made the students feel rather stupid at times because we were just starting 
out and we had had no training in legal bibliography. However, I do think that 
Mr. Fraser of Cornell was an outstanding law librarian in his day. 


I will now introduce Mr. Lewis W. Morse, Law Librarian of Cornell Uni- 
versity, who will speak to us on the subject, “Effecting Some Economies”. 


[Mr. Morse prefaced the reading of his prepared paper with the following 
remarks: As I understand it, the general theme of our topic this year, is the 
subject of law library appropriations in the small libraries. In past years we have 
talked about our larger law libraries. We have all been green with envy and 
have enjoyed these discussions very much, of course, but we have felt that the 
smaller law libraries needed to be as much a part of our program as the larger 
ones. We have felt that the smaller law libraries have the problems that are really 
serious and that they are the ones that need as much assistance and cooperation 
as we can give them.] 


{[Mr. Morse then read his prepared paper making interpolations as noted 
below. J 
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EFFECTING SOME ECONOMIES 


Lewis W. Morse 


Law Librarian, Cornell University 


My remarks will be directed principally to the problem of the small law li- 
brary and its very limited appropriation. I am amazed whenever I face the real- 
ization that some law school libraries are forced to exist on an appropriation of 
$1,000 a year or less. You know and I know that it is not possible to collect even 
the minimum of material and to keep it up-to-date with the necessary annual in- 
crements with this unbelievably small appropriation. Obviously, it is impossible 
to spend what one does not have, and it is equally obvious that certain working 
tools must appear in any usable law library. It is with this viewpoint in mind 
that I shall discuss the problem of effecting economies. How can we make this 
$1,000 go as far as possible? 


The whole problem of book selection must be studied as a prerequisite to 
any sort of planned economy. I cannot emphasize too strongly that a critical ap- 
praisal must be had of every expenditure before it is made. Will there be enough 
use of a given book to justify its purchase? Will this set which is offered be 
ephemeral and never have lasting prestige? Such a library cannot have even a 
small percentage of the increasing flood of law books. The limited acreage and 
the thin soil afforded by scanty funds prohibit widely diversified planting. Con- 
sequently, we must start weeding before the weeds or weak books crowd out the 
healthy or useful ones in our purchases. 


[I would like to intersperse this paper with discussion from the floor and 
I will appreciate any spontaneous outbursts from the floor which will supplement 
these ideas. I do not take the position that my ideas are one hundred per cent, 
and consequently I will appreciate help. The first idea, as I pointed out and as 
I see it, concerns itself with book selection. I believe that enough thought is not 
given to this point. Does the law librarian study this problem from that point 
of view and really consider whether the purchase which he makes will be a lasting 
one, or will it be merely one which will pass out too quickly and the purchase 
will not be justified? I attempted to keep away from the problem of book selec- 
tion in any great detail, of course, because we discussed that subject last year at 
some length, so, after mentioning book selection, we will pass on to the next 
point. ] 


After one has inventoried his indispensable needs and has justified them, what 
devices can one use to increase the purchasing power of his thousand dollars? 


One of the best sources of help is the law school alumni. They furnish a 
fruitful field for securing gifts of subscriptions to current reports, statutes, ses- 
sion laws, legal periodicals, bar association reports, commission reports, etc. After 
they have been in practice for a number of years many alumni are able to express 
their appreciation of their law school, and they are surprisingly willing to do so. 
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An appeal by personal letter from the librarian brings unbelievable results. A 
request for legal material about to be discarded brings a large amount of material 
that can be liquidated through sale or exchange. Alumni have to be educated to 
turn these things over to the law library, and once the habit of giving is established 
it is only a short step to actual financial aid. 


[ Mr. Morse here called for discussion with the following remarks: In order 
to supplement this idea of appealing to the alumni, may I call on some of the 
members for testimonials as to the success of this endeavor. I know that in law 
schools the alumni have been very loyal and I know that Professor James has 
had remarkable success in his appeal to the Harvard Alumni in securing books. 
Would you mind, Professor James, telling us what your success actually has 
been 7] 


ProFEssor Extpon R. JAMeEs (Harvard Law School Library, Cambridge, 
Mass.): I would be very happy to. I get one hundred per cent response from 
the law school alumni to whom I[ write. I use the Harvard Law School Quin- 
quennial Catalog. I take the first name on the list which is printed in large type, 
which indicates that he has sufficient interest in the school to have paid $2 a year 
to continue as a member of the Harvard Law School Association. 


I never ask them for money; never ask them to pay for anything. I just 
ask them for books and I must say I get one hundred per cent response. I have 
known men who have broken up their sets for us; a firm of lawyers in Fargo, 
North Dakota broke up their set of North Dakota Bar Association Proceedings 
to complete ours. 


I think we have been rather successful in recent years in appealing to gradu- 
ates of the school to let us go over all discarded material. It was not an idea of 
mine. I stole it from somebody else who may have stolen it from somebody be- 
fore his day. I receive large shipments. I remember one large shipment from 
Chippewa Falls, Wisconsin. I paid the expressage and she sent everything in— 
old textbooks and other material. 


I want to say a word about that if I may, Mr. Morse. We have been giving 
away some of this material. If any of you will write to me I may have some- 
thing that I can give you out of this influx of material. In every shipment we 
get eight or ten items that we have never had or which complete some file or tend 
toward completion of some file. We always get something out of it. Of course, 
in these lots there is much material which we do not want which is of value: some- 
times session laws, particularly Massachusetts session laws, and sometimes, as I 
said, the old treatises which you would not want to buy but which would be very 
useful to you if you could get them for nothing to complete your runs of edi- 
tions of important treatises. 


I see one gentleman in this room who ran away with three cases of these 
hooks and he said he got scared at that time. I said, ‘Why don’t you take more ?"’ 
There are a number of smaller law schools throughout the country to whom we 
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have given these things. I have never made any advertisement of the fact be- 
cause I simply did not want to be flooded with requests that we might not be able 
to handle, but I do not mind saying here that if there are things you want and 
you know pretty well what you want and it is the sort of material we are likely 
to get in this way, let me know. 


There is very little of it that is rare material. We got one of the three com- 
plete copies of New Hampshire Acts and Laws, 1780 which we had wanted in 
duplicate and I am afraid I shall not give you our duplicate copy of that, but there 
is a lot of material that is substantially worthless—worthless to the second-hand book 
dealers as well as to us—but which would be valuable in certain libraries where 
you are making certain types of collections. If you will just let me know, we will 
see what we can do for you. If any of you come to Cambridge, just go to the 
shelves and pick out what you want. 


Mr. Morse: Do you send that letter to the alumni with your bill for dues? 


Mr. JAMes: I ask the Harvard Alumni Association to send out a little state- 
ment which I prepare and it goes out with the bills every year. I specify in a 
very general way the sort of thing we want, like municipal ordinances of which 
we get very few, and legal periodicals, duplicate copies of which are always de- 
sirable to have. I get a great deal of material. Some of it is of considerable 
value, although not to us and not in the market, but it would be of value to other 
libraries who do not have it. 


Mr. Morse: Do you find it has made the donors more interested in the li- 
brary from the point of view of giving further and showing a more active interest? 


Mr. James: I cannot say that. I have never failed to find interest in this 
group of Harvard men. They are always interested in what is going on around 
the school. I do not know that I have stimulated their interest but my appeals 
have brought responses and the results have been helpful to the library and also 
have been helpful to libraries in other parts of the country. 


Mr. Morse: Is there any bar association library which has had any such 
results? Do the bar association libraries appeal to the membership in such a way? 
Mr. Poole just stepped out. I think he has had experience in that. I wanted to 
see if that had grown. I know that Mr. Poole has used such appeals to great 
advantage and I was wondering whether any other bar association library had. 


Miss Laturop: Our Detroit Bar Association publishes a little magazine 
called the Derroir Bak QuarTERLy which is circulated among our membership 
and is exchanged through the library with certain other publications throughout 
the country. I prepared for it this last year an article on various editions of the 
Michigan Court Rules and stated at the end of the article that our library was 
lacking certain editions. The Quarterly had not been on the desk of the members 
two days before I had two copies of the missing court rules laid on my desk by 
members of the Detroit Bar Association. So I do think that an appeal to any 
membership does bring you returns. 
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Mr. Morse: I think that might be carried over into the state libraries too. I 
suppose their membership would be equally loyal if it were appealed to. 


Mr. GLastER: I have done that, Mr. Morse. 
Mr. Morse: What is your experience, Mr. Glasier ? 


Mr. Grasier: Being Secretary of the state bar association and Editor of 
the BuLLetIN Or THe State Bar Association Or Wisconsin, I have taken 
that Bulletin as a medium of communicating with members of the association and 
asking them to send in not only certain material that we wanted, like scarce re- 
ports of the Attorneys General, but scarce numbers of our own Bulletin that we 
are trying to fill in. Not only that, I have asked them at times to submit to us 
lists or send to us material that they propose to discard, to let us sort it over be- 
fore they throw it in the junk pile. We have had some good results from this 
method of advertising our wants to our members. 

I was a little bit jealous of Mr. James because he has been trespassing on 
my territory. 


Mr. James: I think the shipment I referred to was the only one I ever got 
from Wisconsin. It is astonishing what lawyers will throw away in their office 
and think it is of no value. I remember a number of years ago I went down to 
see Mr. Moorfield Storey and I found the old gentleman in his room, three sides 
of which were filled with records of railroad receiverships. I said, “Mr. Storey, 
whenever you get ready to release those, I wish you would deposit them with 
us.” He looked around the room and said, “I am not ready yet.” 

Three or four years later he died, and within as decent a time as I could— 
two weeks— I telephoned down to the office and got hold of one of the young 
men and inquired about those receivership records. He said, “We have junked 
those”’. 

I told that story, and printed it and it has helped greatly in bringing the re- 
sults that I wanted. 


Mr. Arte PoLDERVAART (New Mexico Law Library, Santa Fe, New Mex- 
ico): We are very unfortunately lacking in volumes of the New Mexico Bar 
Proceedings so a short while back I had occasion to write to the attorneys of the 
state and I suggested that if any of them had duplicate copies of these Proceedings 
we would appreciate their sending them to us. I did receive two copies, but I dis- 
covered afterwards that a number of attorneys had gone immediately to their old 
hook shelves and found stray copies they had and put them in a little separate 
pocket where they would be very safe. 

I wonder if anyone has a suggestion as to how we can change their views on 
that? 


Mr. Morse: Of course, this whole topic develops itself into the “Friends 
of the Library” idea which has also been a very fruitful source of help. 
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Mr. JoHNsTON: May I ask Mr. Glasier a question? Frequently in the 
Chicago Law Institute we are notified that there are some books which are about 
to be given to the Institute. Generally we are asked to go and get them. We 
found they were second or third or fourth duplicates of what we already have; 
many of them in pretty good condition as to binding, but we just did not want 
them. We did not care to bind those that needed binding because we did not need 
the books. Now and then we might find one of value. 

The other day somebody told us we could have a lot of books and we went 
over and looked them over. Believe it or not, there were twenty session laws and 
some of them dated way back in the 1830’s. I do not believe those people knew 
what they were giving away and I did not want to tell them too much about it! 
We got them—but what to do with the other books ? 


The question | want to ask Mr. Glasier is this: What suggestion can you 
give me about accepting books and giving a proper acknowledgement when we 
know perfectly well that two-thirds of them we do not want and we do not even 
have room for them on the shelves? 


Mr. GLasterR: Mr. Johnston, we usually accept them with the proviso that 
any we do not want can be thrown away. That is the understanding. 


Mr. JoHNstTON: That proviso is put in before they are brought over? 


Mr. GiLasier: We are asking for books from them that they propose to 
throw away anyway so we feel under no obligation to keep them. We do keep 
those which we think would be of any value for exchange purposes, that other 
libraries might want, and we list them. We have quite a large list of duplicates 
that we would be glad to exchange with other libraries. 


Miss Susan M. Drew (Law Library of Milwaukee County, Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin): May I speak on that question? I am building a library to which 
the lawyers and the public have access and which is being paid for from a judges’ 
budget. The lawyers pay nothing for the use of it; that is, if the lawyer is pay- 
ing the same real estate taxes as the wholesale grocer, the library costs him just 
as much as the wholesale grocer. We have the understanding with the lawyers— 
and J think it is a pretty general understanding now—that they are not going to 
throw anything away; that they are going to let me know that they have it. We 
will send for it and pay the expressage. We keep duplicates; very seldom, tripli- 
cates. 

I went to the County Board to whom I am responsible and asked for com- 
mittee action to the effect that | might give away to young lawyers, who would 
sign receipts for them (that was to protect myself and the lawyer also), books 
or pamphlets of which we had more than a necessary number. If I give away a 
book, I have a receipt for that book in my files. 

I think possibly that even in Chicago Mr. Johnston would find some young 
lawyers who would be more than delighted to receipt for some of these extra 
books. And may I say that I smiled with amusement when Dr. James said that 
it was remarkable what things people would discard. 
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Mr. Morse: The next idea concerns itself with discounts. [Resumes read- 
ing from prepared paper.] 


Discounts are the most overlooked source of economy. Why not save your 
orders until you have an amount that will justify a discount? If you can save 
the price of only one new book through such discounts, you have to that extent 
stretched your buying power. But here judgment should be exercised. It may 
be more economical to take advantage of pre-publication prices on books or sets 
which inevitably must be purchased. 


[May I say further concerning discounts that we have the problem of hav- 
ing to accumulate a purchasing power of $35.00 in order to get a six per cent dis- 
count. I believe that a number of the librarians, including myself, are rather 
careless about that source of economy because of the influence of some book sales- 
man or some need, and, consequently, the matter of discounts should be more 
seriously taken care of.] . 


Current state reports offer opportunities for economical purchasing. A law 
book dealer handling these frequently does so more or less as a matter of courtesy. 
It is my contention that each separate expenditure for state reports should be in- 
vestigated to see if a lower price cannot be found. Rationalization leads one te *he 
conclusion that a lawyer cannot and does not pay $10 per volume for his own 
state reports, no matter what jurisdiction he is in. With this in mind, you should 
see how much can be shaved off from any unreasonably high price. If you buy 
all of the current state reports, you will be surprised by the amount that can be 
saved as a total sum by more careful purchasing. You also naturally pay more 
when vou have someone purchase them for you. Therefore, you should adopt 
a policy of direct buying. It takes time and trouble to do this yourself, but is 
it not part of your job to keep your buying under more direct supervision? 


[This topic, of course, is filled with dynamite in this paragraph which I have 
just read about purchasing of separate state reports. We will not go into confi- 
dences about this, but I think we should leave it with the idea that each separate 
expenditure should be investigated in an effort to see if some economies could 
not be made, especially when some state reports cost us as much as $10 per 
volume. ] 


Mr. Jonnston: I would like to confer with you, Mr. Morse, and find out how 
it can be done. I make lists of all the state reports and people who furnish them 
and the prices I have to pay, and when this ten dollar item comes up squarely to 
me IT just have not found a way out except in one or two instances. They say 
it is ‘sold at $5 to the lawyers of the state and at $10 to others. What are you 
going to do about it? I do not know. I have worked a saving in one or two 
instances and if somebody can tell me how to work it in a half dozen more I would 
like to know. I get every discount that I can get. I have made it my business 
to get it. We save a lot of money that way, but we are unable to save on these 
State reports. 
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Mr. Morse: In answer to that, Mr. Johnston, we cannot disclose confidences, 
of course, but I think perhaps the Association might be able to help us. It seems 
that some of those problems can be circumvented in a circuitous way. Therefore, 
why not do it directly for the help of all of us? I know it can be done in a round- 
about way. Therefore, I think that the Association should make some attempt 
to lower these prices. 


The state which we have in mind has different prices which range all the way 
down to the amount the lawyer has to pay. Therefore, why should we out-of- 
staters have to pay the highest price? The economy saved in buying just one 
volume, such as the one we are referring to, is substantial if it can be done. There- 
fore, I think it is a matter for the Association. 


Mr. Jounston: That really comes right down to the question of whether 
the Executive Secretary would be in a position to help and I am not willing to 
make that suggestion until I know it would not be too burdensome. 


Mr. Morse: I have a recommendation at the end of my paper. Perhaps 
we might take it up under that. [Resumes reading from prepared paper.] 


The same principles apply to the purchase of state session laws. 


The purchase of legal periodicals is also an interesting study. I found that 
placing all such subscriptions with one source, a wholesale magazine distributing 
company, obtains for you a wholesale price and a saving of at least some small 
amount on each. The aggregate saving may pay the subscription price of several 
of the ever increasing number of law reviews. Exchange subscriptions are most 
helpful. You are indeed fortunate if your school publishes something that another 
legal periodical will accept in exchange. Substantial help in collecting or complet- 
ing a set of a much used legal periodical can be obtained through exchanges with 
the members of our own Association. Do not hastily purchase a set without at 
least attempting to pick up the volumes by exchange. 


[Mr. Morse then asked for discussion with the following questions: Has 
anyone had any disturbing results because of placing the legal periodical sub- 
scriptions with one source? Has anybody any information on that?] 


CHAIRMAN Lyon: Mr. Morse, may I speak on that point, as Chairman? 
Just before I came here I had an interesting letter, which you perhaps received 
too, from the Publication Department of the Russell Sage Foundation. It com- 
ments on standing orders as an economy measure and suggests that this standing 
order does away with numerous separate orders and permits a large discount on 
books already priced on a non-profit basis. I thought it was a rather interesting 
letter. It just came to my desk before I took the train. It said that in addition to 
economies in ordering, this plan permits a larger than usual discount on books 
already priced on a non-profit basis. 
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Mr. Morse: That would be very helpful. Mr. Morrison, what is your ex- 
perience, if you do not mind advising us? The periodicals that you do not obtain 
on exchange, do you handle them separately or do you collect them from one 
source ? 


Mr. Morrison: We handle them separately except the ones we get on ex- 
change with the University Or CINcINNATI Law Review. We have about one 
hundred exchanges at the present time. 


The only thing I desire to say about the practice of placing subscriptions 
with one agency is that such subscriptions should be paid promptly by the library 
to the agency so that those handling periodicals will not have to wait until Decem- 
ber in order to collect the subscription for the current year because an agent does 
not care to pay his subscription until he collects it from the libraries. 


Mr. James: Would it be possible to give those subscribers who would 
agree to a continuing subscription a discount? 


Mr. Morse: It seems to me that is the natural result. 


Mr. James: It saves you trouble, Mr. Morrison; it saves us trouble and 
correspondence, of course. 


Mr. Morrison: I can answer that only in this way: I think our Review 
is like most reviews that are published by the universities. It is not a commercial 
periodical and our subscription fee of $2 is merely nominal. It costs about $5 to 
publish it, so I think perhaps a discount is not possible. 


Mr. Morse: There is that embarrassing feature about it, but do you think 
the library should be criticised for attempting to effect the saving in order to sub- 
scribe to more periodicals ? 


Mr. Morrison: I do not blame them for effecting all the economies they 
can, even to asking for discounts. 


Mr. Laurie H. Riccs (Library Company of the Baltimore Bar, Baltimore, 
Md.): I get my subscription direct from you, Mr. Morrison, but I understand 
that if I would get it through a dealer I would get it at his discount. Why can- 
not we have the same discount from you as from the dealers? 


Mr. Morse: That is about the result we are facing, isn’t it? 


Mr. Morrison: I did not know you were getting it for less than the nominal 
price from the dealer. That is the first information I have had as to that. It is 
true that we allow the dealer a very small discount because he sends us a number 
of subscriptions—twelve or fifteen, for example, and maybe twenty—but I did not 
know that he was splitting profits with those of you who are subscribers. 
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Mr. Rices: It seems to me that Mr. Morse’s statement would answer your 
question—that it would be of some advantage to get it through the dealer—and 
I think it is a well known fact that they do allow a discount. 


Dr. BearpsLEY: Mr. Morse, I woke up one day with a good deal of a start 
to find that one of the libraries in the State of Washington was receiving the 
WASHINGTON Law Review at a price much lower than I was paying for it be- 
cause we buy our exchange subscriptions direct from the Review at the regular 
current subscription price. This other librarian was buying a number of copies 
through a dealer, receiving a part of the discount, with the result that I was pay- 
ing, we will say, $2.50 and he was paying around $2.20. 

I naturally objected pretty strongly about that, with the result that I finaiiy 
got the Review to give me the same wholesale rate they gave to the dealer and I 
effected considerable saving on my exchanges by the difference on sixty or seventy 
exchanges on the basis of twenty cents a volume. They have no trouble doing it. 
It is a little matter of bookkeeping, but after the matter was cleared up and I 
showed them the picture they were very glad to cooperate. 


Mr. Morse: There is this additional help. Buying all our periodicals from 
one dealer saves a lot of bookkeeping from our point of view. If we were buy- 
ing, say, one hundred periodicals and having to issue one hundred separate checks 
we would have a lot of detail. If we could buy from one wholesaler and let him 
order them all we not only are saved the detail of handling one hundred separate 
accounts, but we get the discount. 


CHAIRMAN Lyon: I am very sorry to interrupt your paper but I have just 
conferred with the President. We are obliged to adjourn this meeting at eleven- 
thirty, so may I ask the discussion to proceed? 


{Mr. Morse resumed the reading of his paper.] 


Expenditures for separate state digests for each state are not justified. One 
or more for the local jurisdiction is necessary. It is the purpose of a general digest 
covering all the jurisdictions to include material for each and every state. Why 
duplicate this material except for your own local jurisdiction by buying separate 
state digests when the material is already collected in a large general digest which 
you already have? 

Textbooks present a source of real bargaining power. Old textbooks may be 
picked up quite conveniently by the mere effort of checking lists or becoming the 
beneficiaries of gifts of these. New textbooks are beautifully and artfully ad- 
vertised. Every publisher tries to make you feel that if you do not purchase his 
book, that you are committing a colossal blunder. Be deliberate and realize that 
you cannot purchase every book. The burden is on the seller to convince you 
that his book fulfills a real need in your fine library. One reliable treatise in any 
one subject should be ample where means are limited. The user of your library 
respects a little discretion and thinks more of you when he knows that any book 
on your shelves has been placed there only after careful consideration and as the 
result of that planning which produces a balanced law library. 
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Checking citations can be done quite easily through a National Reporter Sys- 
tem citation. The economy of purchasing a set of citations to the units of the 
National Reporter System instead of citations to the official state reports is too 
obvious to need comment. The resulting saving more than compensates for the 
slight additional effort. One set of citations for the local jurisdiction, one set 
of citations for the United States Supreme Court Reports, and one set of citations 
for the Federal Reporter are always the exception and should be on hand. 


The field of encyclopedias of law presents an expensive and varied choice. 
Economies can be made by proceeding cautiously in subscribing to these gigantic 
sets. You can survive on one or two of these usable sets, but do not feel that 
your reputation as a law library is threatened if you do not have all of them. 
Experiences of others may be of assistance in making your selection. 


[I feel in that respect that the librarians should feel freer to correspond 
among themselves to help them in deciding if a set is necessary. Oftentimes, the 
librarian buys one of these sets and then regrets it afterwards, whereas if he would 
feel freer about corresponding with some of his friends, or some of the older law 
librarians, he may obtain help.] 


The binding and care of books furnishes another important field for econ- 
omies. It has been proved that oiling and greasing old sheep and calf bound 
books preserves their life. We cannot allow our shoes to go unattended for 
fifty years, much less can we expect these leather coverings to last without at- 
tention. Bindery bills should also be checked with prices paid by other libraries for 
the same quality of work. A cheaper price in binding often means a cut in qual- 
ity of the workmanship or materials, so cheapness does not always mean ultimate 
saving. A librarian should study the various ways of binding a book and under- 
stand enough about it so that he knows he is getting satisfactory work for the 


price he pays. 


We are living in the age of group purchasing. It is my contention that we 
can effect many economies and savings by cooperative purchasing. I understand 
that the purchasing power of the law libraries does not affect or control the ap- 
pearance of a new publication. Our refusal to endorse it as a useful book does 
not give it a fatal blow. But is there any reason why we cannot concentrate our 
purchases of new materials so that we can get some real benefit? An order for 
one hundred sets means much more than an order for one. Such a system could 
be worked out by placing cash on deposit at a central point and using this fund 
for advantageous group purchases for cash. The members who contribute to 
this fund could order against their balance and obtain the benefit of a lower price. 
The deposit account idea is the same as is in operation at the Government Print- 
ing Office. I think our organization is much better and is more definitely organ- 
ized than formerly. We are ready for centralized and cooperative purchasing. 
It will take time and study to shape up a suitable organization, but work upon it 
should begin at once. 
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Our organization can justify its existence much more by some new program 
of creating economies and offering newcomers some specific program looking to 
this end. We should also strive desperately hard to regain our twenty-five per 
cent law school library discount which was taken away from us about eighteen 
months ago. Economies which we have enjoyed, such as that , should never be 
given up without a struggle. 


We should do more than merely pity a law library that has to exist on $1,000 
or less per year. We should definitely hold out our hands to help it. But not only 
this, none of us are blessed with overabundant funds. The most fortunate of us 
has needs which alone he cannot meet, but which by cooperation he can render 
less pressing. I, therefore, urge upon you, each and all, cooperative thinking, 
cooperative effort, and common counsel upon this problem that meets every librar- 
ian each morning as he enters his office. Here is a real challenge for this Asso- 
ciation. It remains for you, collectively, to say how we shall meet it. [Applause.] 


Mr. Morse: I would like to hear a little discussion, if we may, on this idea 
of cooperative purchasing. Does anyone believe that such a plan is feasible? Mr. 
Roalfe, what would you say about the idea of cooperative purchasing ? 


Mr. Roatre: I do not know that I can contribute very much except to state 
that in my opinion it would be a matter that involved so much study that I do not 
believe we could very constructively say much at this time. Certainly, cooperative 
purchasing has been effective in other fields and it may be that it might be useful 
here. Would it not be best to make the study, if we feel that there is any prospect 
of getting results? 


Mr. Morse: Is there anyone else who would like to say anything ? 


CHAIRMAN Lyon: What about a state library where your bills have to go 
through your state comptroller? 


Miss Drew: What about a county library where your bills have to go 
through a county auditor working on a budget? 


Mr. Morse: You cannot make a cash deposit? 


Miss Drew: I can make a cash deposit as “cash advanced” and recover it 
later. 


Mr. DanieL: I| am in the same position because I am under the Department 
of the Interior of the United States Government. We have to buy with Govern- 
ment funds. I could not do that. 


Mr. Morse: Those are the things I would like to know. I thought of the 
idea as a possible means of getting around some of these problems with which 
we are confronted. We can at least think about the problem and I hope it is one 
which is not merely filed and put away. I hope we can make a study of it and 
see what can actually be done. 


Thank you. [Applause.] 
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CHAIRMAN Lyon: Thank you very much, Mr. Morse. I am sorry that I 
had to ask that the debate be somewhat limited. It is now about eleven-fifteen. 
I should like very much to hear Miss Strickland’s paper. I am sure we all would. 
We should also like discussion. If you are quite willing to hear the paper through 
and then postpone discussion until the session tomorrow morning, we will proceed 


in that manner. 


Miss Strickland too is very modest indeed. She is the law librarian of the 
University of South Carolina, having filled that position since 1933. She makes 
the interesting statement that, in addition to her work in the library, she is tak- 
ing classes in the law school. She prepared for this Association, Memorials, Rules 
of Court, Attorneys Enrolled, and Other Interesting Material in South Carolina 
Reports, which appeared in the LAw Lisrary JOURNAL.’ She is also the author 
of a short history of the School of Law of the University of South Carolina which 
was published in the YEAR BooK OF THE SELDEN SOCIETY. 


It gives me great pleasure to introduce Miss Ophelia Strickland, Law Li- 
brarian of the University of South Carolina, who will speak on the subject, “Ex- 
penditures in a Small Library”. May I say I think this is extremely interesting. 
We have just had a paper on “Economies” by a law librarian of a great library 
in the North and now we are going to hear from a law librarian in a small library 
in the South on “Spending”! Miss Strickland. [Applause. ] 


[Miss Strickland read her prepared paper.] 


EXPENDITURES IN A SMALL LAW LIBRARY 


Mary OPHELIA STRICKLAND 


Law Librarian University of South Carolina 


In attempting to prepare a paper upon “Expenditures in a Small Law Library” 
my remarks will, of necessity, be confined to one library rather than to a composi- 
tion of several and to experience covering only a period of five years. 


I shall give a short sketch of the history of our Law School as the history 
of the School and the growth of the Library are closely interwoven. 


On December 20, 1866 an act, entitled “An Act to Amend the Act Establish- 
ing the University of South Carolina”, was passed establishing a School of Law 
with authority to confer the LL.B degree. The University closed in 1877 and the 
Law School was not re-established until 1884. From that date until 1900 there 
was only one professor in charge. In 1908 there was a reading room but it was 
a reading room without books. 





*L. Lip. J. 28:77-78 (April 1935) 
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The Dean of the Law School in a report, dated June, 1910, to the President 
said: 

“We desire to call particular attention to the extreme inadequacy of 
our law library. A single set of our State reports, together with a very 
few text books and selections of cases, make up a very incomplete work- 
ing library. We have recently been informed that funds have been ap- 
propriated for the purchase of a set of the United States Supreme Court 
reports and this will satisfy one of the School’s most pressing needs.” 


In 1912 the Trinity series of reports (American Decisions, American Re- 
ports and American State Reports) was added. In 1920 the Law Library (housed 
in the new separate law building first occupied January 1, 1919) consisted of ap- 
proximately “1200 volumes”. The Law School was in charge of three professors 
and there were 107 students. 

With the opening of the 1921-22 session the three year law course was in- 
augurated and two additional professors were added. 

In January, 1923 the Law School was the recipient of the gift by Colonel 
John R. Abney of the law library of his brother, the late Benjamin Lindsey Abney, 
consisting of between four and five thousand legal volumes. A large number of 
law books were also added to the Law Library as a bequest from the Honorable 
Charles A. Woods. Special effort was made during the years 1922, 1923 and 1924 
to expand the Law Library and the Library consisted of more than 5,000 volumes, 
exclusive of the Abney donation, by December, 1924. 

In December, 1924 at the annual meeting of the Association of American 
I.aw Schools this Law School was admitted to membership. In 1925 the School 
was placed on the “approved” list by the American Bar Association. 

In 1929 an additional room in the law building was incorporated into the 
Library, the English Reports were completed by the purchase of the English Re- 
print and the New York Supplement was added, completing the Reporter System. 

On April 20, 1931 there were 10,961 volumes in the Law Library, and on 
November 21, 1933 there were 11,484. 

In September, 1933 I assumed charge of the Law Library. During this first 
winter I spent a large part of my time reading everything I could get on law 
libraries and laying the foundation for future work. One of the most helpful 
articles | found was Fundamental Material for the Law School Library, With 
Particular Reference to the Library of 7,500 to 15,000 Volumes! by Miss Helen 
S. Moylan. This was carefully digested. The library was checked against that 
list and an attempt was begun to procure all materials lacking. 

Special effort was then begun to complete the state reports up to the Reporter 
System and enlarge the collection of legal periodicals. 

During the fiscal year, September 15, 1933 to June 8, 1934, a complete set of 
Chipman-Jones, Index to Legal Periodicals, was acquired (the Library had a 
partial set of the American Association of Law Libraries’ Index to Legal Periodi- 
cals). The Library received 12 magazines, two by gift and 10 by paid subscrip- 





*L. Lip. J. 21:85-103 (October 1928) 
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tion. 509 volumes were accessioned and a total of $2219.01 spent as follows: 


PONE os bx 0s 6s0keinnekedebaaeaseaseetens $ 481.98 
COINS, | 5 bk vadesatandanditkiabeiind eaten 564.50 
Magazines (bound and unbound) ................000e eee 147.45 
Site TIE oe 56 kind bans ddennesaiannsnbeseteenles tes 1025.08 


A small amount—entirely too small—is given to the building up .of a col- 
lection of material of a general cultural character related to law, the nucleus of 
which was a gift some several years ago. This is included under “Miscellaneous”. 
Textbooks are also included under this heading. 


During the year July 1, 1934 to June 30, 1935 there were 456 volumes added 
—127 of them being gifts. Four complete sets of magazines were added. 
$1841.66 was spent as follows: 


ne ee eee rey ie Peer mee er ee my $ 578.00 
ON Te eee See ear t" 764.02 
Magazines (bound and unbound) ...............eee eee 500.00 


In August, 1935 due to expansion, modern steel stacks replaced the book- 
cases in the stack room, thereby affording more shelving space. 


During the period July 1, 1935 to June 30, 1936 there were 490 volumes added 
and a total of $1756.90 spent as follows: 


PELE Pe SE PET ET re ree ot eke or $ 174.43 
CeENEG ... Sncdescedodieusebeve Chaves oreaeiueeeae 650.95 
Magazines (bound and unbound) ...............00e0e00es 387.40 
Sante TION oo ond seen cc dire ee teva ce veeeeepenenseres 544.12 


During the year July 1, 1936 to August 31, 1937 there were 1023 volumes 
added and a total of $3044.66 spent as follows: 


pe er ee re Sy Pee yy se $ 334.60 
CE ocknsiedeciccdarnduetoenssased pencesteeeae 1046.16 
Magazines (bound and unbound) .............. eee ee eee 363.90 
See THEE nk. 5 os knina bnxsenseakesctssebapencedeouabeda 1300.00 


The report of the Law Librarian for the period September 1, 1937 to June 
30, 1938 (but made out and dated June 17th) shows that 883 volumes (of which 
138 were by exchange) were added during this period and a total of $3149.19 
spent as follows: 


en | MERE UETE CCST EC CET ee eT ieee ee $ 295.48 
Cee ngs fea adededadesudessd4teenenes sean 774.75 
Magazines (bound and unbound) .............-.ee eee eee 78.35 
State Reports ........ccccccccccccccccccscnecncenccses 1866.30 
i CE ng pcinecss cde deen ae eneen ha ae eee 112.00 


Express on “exchanges” ......... 00sec eee eee cece eeeeee 22.31 
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The Library purchased when good buys presented themselves—and when 
money was in the coffers. The Law School has been able to boast, for the past 
several weeks, of reports to the Reporter System of all states but one. 

It may be seen from the foregoing reports that each year the amount spent 
for “Continuations” advances a littlke—with the exception of the year just closing. 
This, I think, may be explained by the fact that the report was made up before 
most of the July Ist continuation bills came in. 

“Continuations” cover the National Reporter System; the United States Su- 
preme Court Reports (Lawyers Edition) ; the United States Code Annotated ; Cor- 
pus Juris Secundum ; American Jurisprudence ; The Fourth Decennial Digest ; Shep- 
ard’s Citations (only for the South Eastern, North Eastern, United States and 
Federal) ; annual pocket parts for several sets; American Law Reports; Mews 
Digest; English Law Reports (Appeal Cases, Chancery, Probate and King’s 
Bench Division) ; and the Canadian Abridgement. 

At present there are seventeen sets of bound periodicals and several unbound 
partial sets. Of the ten leading periodicals, listed in Miss Moylan’s article, above 
referred to, the Law Library still lacks two, but it is hoped that these two sets 
will be supplied during the coming winter. The other eight listed are complete 
(with the exception of the first fourteen volumes of both Yale and California) and 
bound. Efforts are still being made to enlarge as well as to complete the periodical 
collection. 

The amounts spent for state reports speak for themselves—reports ranging 
in price from Maine and New Hampshire to Nebraska are included. 

The General Library of the University is a government depository, but only a 
very few sets are transferred to the Law Library (Court of Claims Reports; 
Attorneys General Reports and Opinions; Interstate Commerce Commission Re- 
ports and Statutes at Large). Efforts are being made, at present, to obtain more 
government material useful for the Law School. Most of this government ma- 
terial will, however, have to continue to be housed in the General Library due to 
lack of shelving space in the Law School. 

In the past the Secretary of the South Carolina Bar Association has very 
generously given, when available, additional copies of the Bar Association Trans- 
actions, upon request, for exchange with other schools. During the coming winter 
correspondence will be carried on for the purpose of making exchanges of South 
Carolina Bar Association Reports for those of the several other states and the 
Secretary will allow the Law School Library that number of extra copies. It is 
thus hoped that our sets of bar association reports will be built up. 

On March 24, 1937 the Governor signed an Act authorizing the Law School 
Library to receive certain public documents for exchange purposes. Naturally a 
great deal of corespondence was conducted after the passage of the bill and before 
the actual exchanges began during the fall of 1937. The Law School feels that 
this enabling Act will be a great aid to the Library. The Act provides for 48 
copies of each volume of Supreme Court Reports ; 32 copies of tle Acts or session 
laws and 25 copies of the Code of Laws. As the bill was not retroactive the Li- 
brary will not receive the 25 copies of the Code of laws until its next publication 


—1942. 
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Not all of this material has been placed by exchanges, but it is hoped that 
during the coming winter all material will be placed. The majority of exchanges 
are for similar material but not always. Any material that is usable in the Library 
and of not too great difference in value has been accepted. In some instances 
current Acts are being exchanged for a year’s subscription to a periodical ; current 
law reports for back volumes of periodicals and so on. Since September 1, 1937, 
138 volumes have been added to the Library under this exchange Act. 


CHAIRMAN Lyon: Thank you very much, Miss Strickland. We are well 
within our time and I think we may have some discussion on this suject of ex- 
penditures in the small library. May I first read this interesting note? I think 


this is rather apropos at this time. 

This year (1938) the St. Louis Law Library Association is celebrating its 
one hundredth anniversary, and we are honored in having with us at this Annual 
Meeting Mr. Gamble Jordon, who has been Librarian of the Association for more 
than fifty years. It is very interesting to note the way in which they started a 
law library one hundred years ago. Apparently, they did not have very much in 
the way of expenditures. Twenty members contributed $20 apiece and bought 
books to start this library in 1838. That small collection formed the nucleus of 


the present library. We are pleased to have Mr. Jordon with us at this time, and 


we wish to congratulate him. 
Is there anything that you wish to contribute to the discussion of expenditures 
in a small library? 


Mr. Morse: I would like to ask Miss Strickland if she operates on a stated 


sum for an appropriation during the year. 


Miss StrRICKLAND: No, we do not have a stated sum appropriated for the 
Law School Library. We run entirely upon student fees. Each student pays a 
$10 library fee each semester. That means $20 per year per student, and our 
student enrollment averages between 100 and 110, so you see our appropriation 
is very small and we are not always sure just how much it will be each year. We 


need a definite appropriation. 


CuHairMAN Lyon: I think it would be interesting if we had some discus- 
sion on the aftermath of the depression. I know our library had a substantial 
cut in appropriations for books, etc. We are gradually getting it back. Were 
any other law libraries hard hit and are you gradually getting back your old ap- 
propriation? It would be very interesting to have some comments on that. [No 


response.] Apparently, we are on a sound financial basis. 


Miss StrICKLAND: I might state that our appropriation was entirely cut 
off during the depression. That was the reason the student library fee was in- 


augurated. Since that transpired we have not been able to get a definite appro- 


priation for the Law School. 


Mr. Riccs: Do | understand that you have no appropriation except what 


you get from students? 
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Miss STRICKLAND: We have only what we get from the student library fees 
—about $2,000 a year. We did receive a special appropriation this past winter 
in order to come within the $10,000 expenditure required by the Association of 
American Law Schools. 


Mr. Riccs: You work wonders down there. 


Mr. H. J. Conant (Vermont State Library, Montpelier, Vt.,): I think the 
suggestion made by Mr. Morse is one that we should study further and I move 
that the President of this Association appoint a committee of three to study the 
matter of cooperative purchasing. 


{The motion was seconded by Mr. Glasier.] 


CHAIRMAN Lyon: Is there any discussion? It seems to me that offers a 
fertile field for discussion. 


Mr. Morse: As regards the argument that Miss Drew advanced, about the 
strict rules of the court, I was wondering if such rules could be changed if the 
court were convinced that economies could be effected. Are there others who 
have strict rules about purchasing? 


Mr. PoLpeRVAART: I think most all of us have rules of that type but I really 
feel that if the committee does make an investigation of this subject and reports, 
that, armed with this report, we can have those rules changed in a good many in- 
stances. I feel convinced of that. 


CHAIRMAN Lyon: What do you think of it as a feasible proposition? I 
question whether in our state, where a state law library has all the ramifications as 
to handling bills by the comptroller, etc., such a proposition would be practical. 
I speak for my own library, of course. 


Mr. C. N. Due (Connecticut State Library, Hartford, Conn.): It is not 
practical for our state library because we are required to have competitive bids. 


Mr. Morse: I was wondering if there were enough interested so that it 
would warrant investigation. 


CHAIRMAN Lyon: Are there any other suggestions that might be made in 
regard to this committee ? 


Mr. Giasier: Madam Chairman, it would seem to me that we cannot very 
well decide whether the plan is practical or not until we do have a more thorough 
study of it. My idea was that we should have this study made and then we would 
be in a better position to discuss it and decide whether we could put it into effect. 

[The motion—that the President appoint a committee of three to study the 
matter of cooperative purchasing—was put to a vote and carried unanimously.] 


CHAIRMAN Lyon: If there is no further discussion this morning I will de- 
clare this session adjourned, to meet again tomorrow morning promptly at ten 


o'clock. 
[The meeting adjourned at eleven-thirty o’clock.] 
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FRIDAY MORNING SESSION 
July 1, 1938 


The meeting convened in the Capital Room, Saint Paul Hotel, at ten-fifteen 
o'clock, President Baxter presiding. 

PRESIDENT BAXTER: As a number of our members are leaving early this 
afternoon, I have requested the Nominating Committee to present its report this 
morning. Following the election of officers, we will continue with our regular 


program. 
Will Mr. Morrison present his report at this time? 


Report of the Nominating Committee 


The Committee on Nominations begs leave to submit the following report. 
The Committee has nominated the following persons for the respective offices of 
the Association for 1938-39: 

For President—Miss Helen S. Moylan, Law Librarian, State University of 

Iowa. 

For First Vice-President—Dr. Arthur S. Beardsley, Law Librarian, Uni- 

versity of Washington. 

For Second Vice-President—Mr. Lewis W. Morse, Law Librarian, Cornell 

University. 

For Executive-Secretary and Treasurer—Miss Helen Newman, Law Libra- 

rian, The George Washington University. 

For Executive Committee : 

Mr. James C. Baxter, Librarian, Philadelphia Bar Association. 
Mr. Sidney B. Hill, Assistant Librarian, Association of the Bar of the 
City of New York. 

Miss Olive C. Lathrop, Librarian, Detroit Bar Association. 

Mr. Robert Owens, Librarian, San Francisco Law Library. 

Mr. Laurie H. Riggs, Librarian, Library Company of the Baltimore Bar. 


Respectfully submitted, 
ALFRED A. Morrison, Chairman 


Ouive C. LATHROP 
Harry C. SHRIVER 


PRESIDENT BAxTeR: You have heard the Report of the Nominating Com- 
mittee. Are there any other nominations ? 


Mr. Poote: Mr. President, inasmuch as we have to elect by ballot, | would 
like to move that the Executive Secretary be asked to cast one ballot for the 


entire list of nominees. 
{The motion was seconded by Mr. Johnston, was put to a vote, and was 


carried unanimously. | 


SECRETARY NEWMAN: Mr. President, the ballot has been cast. 
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PRESIDENT BAxtTeR: The ballot has been cast, and I declare the election of 
the nominees just read. 


Miss Lyon, will you continue with the program of the Institute on Law Li- 
brary Administration ? 


CHAIRMAN Lyon: I am calling to order the second session of the Second 
Annual Institute on Law Library Administration, and we will proceed with the 
general topic, “Law Library Appropriations.” 


Our first speaker is to discuss “Book Buying And Bookkeeping.” In intro- 
ducing him, I wish at the same time to congratulate him. This is the first day 
of July, and I believe on this day he becomes the University Librarian and 
Director of Libraries at Washington University, St. Louis. For the past two 
years he has been Law Librarian at Washington University. I take great pleasure 


not only in congratulating the speaker but also in introducing him—Mr. Oscar C. 
Orman. 


[| Applause. ] 





BOOK BUYING AND BOOKKEEPING 


Oscar C. ORMAN 


Director of Libraries, Washington University 


Law library appropriations may be considered from two general viewpoints. 


The first pertains to the obtaining of funds. The second relates to the problem 
of spending funds. 


It had been my intent originally to present my experience with the former 
problem ; that is, obtaining funds, and I felt that emphasis might be placed upon 
an experiment which I contemplated making at Washington University this last 
spring. That experiment was the organization of an association called “The 
Friends of the Law Library of Washington University.” However, shortly after 
the first of the year I learned that my status would be changed, and thus I was 
not particularly interested in organizing a society which might later prove to be 
an obstacle for a larger and more comprehensive group relating to the general 
activities of the whole university. Consequently, I shelved the project relating to 
the law library in particular. I felt, however, obliged to carry on with some dis- 


cussion of administrative work which would be related to law library appro- 
priations. 


It occurred to me that there might be other problems relating to the topic of 
appropriations which were important enough to warrant discussion. 

I refer now to records of expenditures of law library appropriations. After 
searching through our law library literature, I find very little material relating to 
financial records, to bookkeeping and to accounting, in law library work. I have 
had some interesting experiences at Washington University in developing a set 
of books, a system of records by which we can keep track of payments made, 
payments owing, orders outstanding, etc., and which I feel has been quite suc- 
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cessful. You may be interested to know that during this last year we have not 
been troubled with even one duplicate payment so that we feel it has worked 
out satisfactorily. 

I thought that I might describe our system and then call for suggestions or 
recommendations, and perhaps illustrations or comments on other law library 
accounting systems. When one thinks about it,-accounting and library work 
have quite a bit in common because they both deal with “book keeping.” 

When ordering materials we use a form which has been drafted by the 
central purchasing department for the university. These forms are called requi- 
sitions and are numbered consecutively. In filling them out, one indicates the 
author, title, edition, date, recommended vendor, and the fund which will take care 
of the item desired. It also contains the signature of the librarian. That requi- 
sition goes to the central purchasing department where the order is sent on to 
the dealer. 

When the order is sent out from our central purchasing department, a receiving 
copy in triplicate is sent to the law library. Formerly, all invoices were sent to 
the central purchasing department. At present, we are enjoying a variation of 
that rule so that invoices are sent directly to the law library. When the material 
is received, the invoices are checked with the books, the requisition numbers are 
indicated upon the invoices, the invoices are signed, and they are sent then to 
the purchasing department together with the above mentioned receiving copies. 
The receipt of these records by the central purchasing department is authoriza- 
tion for payment. 

After some weeks, a copy of the invoice is returned to the library from the 
purchasing department to indicate that the transaction has been closed. 

What do we do with these various forms and statements? Requisitions are 
filed in consecutive order according to their number so that when any reference 
is made to a purchase by requisition number alone we are able to identify it. In- 
voices are filed according to dealer or vendor so that they may be found to check 
against previous payments. Receiving copies are filed according to the pur- 
chasing department's order numbers. Frequently dealers refer to the order num- 
her when corresponding about certain orders or purchases. 

In addition to filing these forms in the above described manner we are keeping 
a set of books which operates to guard against duplicate payments and over- 
expenditure. We call this our double entry system. One or more sheets for 
each dealer are arranged alphabetically in a loose leaf binder. Each sheet has 
columns for date of purchase, requisition number, author, title, edition, date, fund 
number, estimated cost and actual cost. Items are entered upon being ordered 
and the actual cost is entered after the material has been received and the invoice 
checked. 

The second entry we call our “fund sheets.” In our law library we have 
seven or eight funds, some of which are set up through appropriations and others 
are endowments. We must record expenditures under each one, and keep them 
accurate so that we do not run over the budget allotment and so that we spend the 
money for the purpose of the fund. 
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On our “fund sheet” we refer to date of ordering, requisition number, dealer 
(without listing each item), and cost, to give us a control over each fund. 

This completes the description of the bookkeeping methods used by the law 
library at Washington University. 

The next problem deals with the need for each law library to make analyses 
of their expenditures. I find that such analyses are very helpful. 

An interesting study of purchases is made when the librarian investigates the 
dealers which supply materials to the library. To which companies do we give 
business? What type of materials do they handle? Why have we selected them? 
How are they taking care of our orders? What proportion of our business does 
each dealer take care of ? 

Expenditures analyzed by time of purchase is also enlightening. A chart 
showing the monthly balances remaining in each fund throughout the year is very 
helpful. Do we spend all of our money in the fall? Or do we loaf during the year 
and lump most of our orders during the last few weeks of the fiscal year? When 
can we count on paying the major part of our continuation costs? These and 
other questions are answered by such a chart. 

More important is an analysis of our expenditures by type of book pur- 
chased so that we have an idea of how much we are spending for periodicals, 
session laws, codes, digests, reports, textbooks, etc. Do we have a well balanced 
spending program ? 

In addition to these books and files which I have described, the central pur- 
chasing department also keeps a set of books and a very detailed system of control 
over funds. However, .purchases are not broken down into items, but are merely 
listed by dealer upon the purchasing department statements. Also, the state- 
ments are distributed two or three weeks after the end of each month. Conse- 
quently, it is necessary for us to have our own set of books to keep us informed 
from day to day. 

Are there any questions before I call upon individuals? 


Mr. DanieL: How do you take care of discounts, such as when you have a 
discount for time? 


Mr. ORMAN: At our university, any six per cent discounts or any discounts 
for cash are credited to the general fund of the university, and the law library 
receives no benefit for sending a bill in before the thirty day limit.!_ I would like 
to know if that is customary. Mr. Roalfe, is that customary? 


Mr. Roatre: Yes, that is the situation with us. The fact that we present 
the bill promptly does not give this saving back to the law library. 


SECRETARY NEWMAN: The situation is the same at my university. It does 
not come back to the law book fund at all. 





* Since returning from the convention, I have been advised of a new ruling by the Comp- 
troller of Washington University in regard to discounts for cash. The new rule allows the law 
library two-thirds of the discount for cash if such discount is 6% or over. Thus on a 6% 
discount, the law library will receive credit for 4%, while the general university funds will be 
credited with 2%. If the discount is 5% or less, the law library receives no credit. 
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Mr. DanreL: It comes back to me, but I have to post it back to my books. 
Mr. Morrison: It comes back to me. 


Mr. OrMAN: We might as well take advantage of the discount because the 
power of putting the bills through quickly resides in us. There is no urge or in- 
centive to clear up your records if you are not able to take advantage of that dis- 
count. I am interested to know of your experience. 

Are there any other libraries which are given the advantage of the discount for 


cash? 
Mr. Puttinc: We are. 


Miss Resecca WiLson (University of Michigan Law Library, Ann Arbor, 
Michigan): The University of Michigan Law Library also receives credit for these 
discounts. 


Mr. Roatre: May I suggest that if you are able to secure more information 
of this kind you include it in your paper which appears in the Journal? It would 
be very helpful to me to be able to submit such data to our own administration.” 


Mr. OrMAN: I would be very glad to do that. The theory advanced by our 
accounting department is that the law library does not control expenditures ; that 
the accounting department controls expenditures and that power of payment 
resides in them—not the law library—so that they are the ones to judge whether 
or not payment should be made within a thirty day period. 


Mr. Harry C. SHrRiver (Law Library of Congress): In this connection, I 
should like to state the position of the Law Library of Congress. The general 
library has an appropriation for the purchase of books as well as an appropria- 
tion for other purposes. In addition the Law Library of Congress has a separate 
appropriation for the purchase of books. The purchases of each come out of their 
own separate fund. Therefore, this problem of discounts does not concern us. 
Any discounts allowed inure to our own benefit and remain in the law fund. 


Miss Drew: Our county auditor asks definitely to have bills marked as to 
whether there should be a discount. He puts a discount stamp on it, but we get 
the discount! We argued it, but we finally got it. 


Mr. Orman: Dr. Beardsley, I forget the arrangement at the University of 
Washington. Do you take advantage of the six per cent discount for cash? That 
sIx per cent discount goes to the benefit of the law book fund and not to the 
general fund of the university, does it not? 





* An inquiry relating to discounts for cash was recently sent to 83 law school libraries. 
Of the 46 replies received at the time this issue of the Law Lisprary JOURNAL went to press. 
41 indicated that the law library received credit for cash discounts. One library responded 
that payments were ordinarily made so long after the invoices were received that the discounts 
for cash were hardly ever obtained. Three libraries indicated that they received no benefit 
9 cash discounts. As previausly noted, Washington University allows partial credit to the 
law library for this reduction. 
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De. BearpsLey: Yes. Where we take a saving on our discount, it goes back 
to our own funds. Of course, we have a definite budget allotted to us—so much 
each year from the University, plus the fees which we receive of $10.00 per 
quarter per student. Sometimes we spend all of that. What we do not spend 
will go back to the general fund of the university, unless we are wise enough to 
utilize it by sending through requisitions for purchases absorbing the balance left 
in the law book fund. Of course, we cannot take advantage of a discount on text- 
looks unless we can place orders of $35.00 or more. 


Mr. Orman: Mr. Hogan of the University of Missouri, do you take ad- 
vantage of discounts? 


Mr. Percy A. HoGan (University of Missouri Law Library, Columbia, Mo.) : 
Yes, we do. The voucher invoice as it comes in shows the net amount of the 
hill and that is considered the actual cost as it goes through into the business office. 


Mr. OrMAN: Mr. Roalfe, do you keep a set of books in your law library 
at Duke University ? 


Mr. Roatre: Yes, we have a very simple set of books; I think perhaps a 
little simpler than the one that you maintain. I might say by way of explanation 
that we have been driven to it for the same reason that you have ascribed at Wash- 
ington University; namely, that the records of the treasurer’s office are so far 
behind that they are of no practical value for guiding us in making our purchases. 


Mr. OrMAN: Do you mind describing your system of keeping accounts? 


Mr. Roacre: I would not mind doing it but I doubt very much if it would 
contribute anything to this discussion because our system is so simple. 

We will certainly take your paper when it appears in print and examine it 
carefully in connection with our own routine in order to adopt, or at least seri- 
ously consider, some of the very interesting suggestions which you have already 
made. 


Mr. OrMAN: Are there any other questions? If not, I would like to com- 
ment very briefly on the future relationship of the law library at Washington 
University with the general library. Now that I am on the other side of the 
fence the picture may look a little different, but it is not much different. The law 
library will still be in a considerable degree autonomous. The funds. of course. 
will be allocated through the law school. The salaries of the personnel will be 
paid by law funds. Book ordering will not go through the general library but 
will go directly to the central purchasing office. However, there will be a few 
changes. 

In the binding of materials we may be able to make substantial savings by 
grouping our binding accounts together instead of separating them and keeping 
several binderies employed with smaller jobs. In the purchase of supplies we 
can make savings by estimating the total amount of supplies for a year, such as 
catalog cards, and making larger purchases and distributions throughout the uni- 
versity. 
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The members of the law library staff will be members of the staff organi- 
zation of the Washington University Library and that will, of course, bring 
about a greater degree of cooperation, a feeling of friendship between all the 
people engaged in library service on the campus. 

So you see that the autonomy of the law library is not being lessened at all. 
We hope that we will be able to bring about greater cooperation between the law 
library, the general library and departmental libraries than has formerly existed. 

Are there any questions in regard to that problem? Dr. Beardsley commented 
upon it in his talk on Tuesday. He gave us a few arguments for setting up 
a law library administration as a separate organization from a general univer- 
sity library. 


CuairRMAN Lyon: Do you have a list of the companies with whom you deal? 
Mr. Orman: An analysis by vendor would indicate that. 


CHAIRMAN Lyon: Do you feel obliged to buy from local dealers, perhaps 
giving them the preference? 


Mr. Orman: Where there is no saving by dealing with others I do prefer 
local publishers and agents. 


CHAIRMAN Lyon: I would like to know what the other members think about 
that; whether one should give the preference to publishers and dealers in one’s 
own state. 


Mr. Orman: I think in a large city where you have a good dealer or several 
good dealers you can take advantage of the proximity of their location and the 
ease with which you can obtain the material quickly as for instance by ordering 
over the telephone. Local service is something which is of definite benefit. 


Mr. Morse: Are you going to describe your cataloging situation and your 
ordering and a few of those details about your new set-up? I would like to know. 
in brief, if you have a general catalog and who does the cataloging. Also, does 
the law librarian have the power to order on his own volition, etc.? 


Mr. Orman: I would be very glad to say something about that. The law 
library has its own catalog and will continue to maintain its own catalog. It will 
order its own catalog cards and take care of the entire task of cataloging the library. 


Mr. Morse: Are copies filed in the general library? 


Mr. OrMAN: No, at the present time copies are not filed in the general library. 
It should be done. We should have a union catalog of the holdings of all the 
libraries on the campus—all libraries attached to the university. We have made a 
start in that by asking the general library to send over to the law library cards 
for legal materials but I do not think that the check has been very complete for 
we have only received a few cards and we are certain that they have cataloged 
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a great deal of legal material. | think that the solution to that is a clear definition 
of what legal material means. 


Do you have any other question ? 
Mr. Morse: No, that answers it. 


Mr. GLasier: Has your law library gone into the field of political science 
to any great extent? If so, how will these acquisitions be affected by your prob- 
able duplication in your general library ? 


Mr. OrMAN: The law library has acquired considerable material in the field 
of the social sciences, due to the efforts of Professor Ralph Fuchs who is inter- 
ested in that field. However, there should be very little duplication between the 
general library and the law library at our institution because the buildings are 
right next door to each other; in fact, connected so we can go from one building 
to another without going outside of either. The easy access that the law faculty 
has to the general collection should reduce the amount of duplication in the pur- 
chase of materials. 


Mr. Jonnston: You have used the term “social sciences,” and you say you 
do not buy so much of it for the law library for the reason that this material is 
in the general library. We have no general library. The Chicago Law Institute 
is a law library and I am always bothered to know what book to buy that may 
come within this class and what book not to buy. Have you any suggestion that 
would be helpful to me? 


Mr. OrMAN: That is a very interesting question and one which is difficult 
to answer. My own personal feeling is that law libraries have been reluctant to 
extend their collections into the field of the social sciences and should do a great 
deal more than they have done. 


Mr. JonNston: Will you ask any other person in the room to either enlarge 
upon or back up your statement? I am really serious. I do not know what to 
do at times. 


Mr. OrMAN: The problem involves the matter of book selection and for a 
library of the nature of yours I do not think I would be able to give you any 
information on that. What about some volunteers? Miss Lathrop, what do you 
do in regard to social science materials ? 


Miss Laturop: I have been listening with awe to the multiplicity of detail 
in a university law library. A bar library is much more simple. Mr. Johnston, 
of course, has a magnificent collection. He also has a larger clientele than the 
Detroit Bar Association affords. However, I doubt if the lawyers in Chicago are 
any less widely interested in affairs of the world than the lawyers in Detroit, and 
we, in Detroit, do have this problem of selection of social science material. 
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My main difficulty is securing lists or reviews of the newest books in the 
social sciences, not so much the extent of social science material that we should 
include as the best books on these subjects that we can buy. I believe that even 
a bar library, particularly a library serving practicing attorneys, should have a 
selected list of books, the best books, perhaps, on each one of the topics, we will 
say, relating to labor difficulties, to the various sociological aspects of the New 
Deal. But I would like very much to have some information as to how the law 
libraries are to be furnished with both the reviews and announcements of these 
new books which, as you know, are not published by the regular law book houses. 
They are published by such houses as Harper, Macmillan, and the various general 
book publishing companies. 

I do not think I can help Mr. Johnston at all as to the extent that he should 
go into the field of the social sciences except that I would feel that he should 
have in his library at least one book on each of the topics which are so freely dis- 
cussed in our newspapers. After all, if we read the daily newspapers we have an 
idea of what the trend of the times is, and there is one good book on each one 
of these subjects if we could be informed as to what that book is. Ordinarily, 
these books are so much less expensive than our regular law books that one can 
afford to have several—not on one subject, but on several subjects—for the cost 
of just one law book. 


Mr. Sureiver: I rather doubt if any rule can be laid down which will cover 
all cases or be suitable for all libraries in regard to the acquisition of books on 
the social sciences. Each library has its own particular needs and requests re- 
garding this type of material. I should think that some librarians are given con- 
siderable latitude in selecting and purchasing books in this field, while others are 
definitely limited because of a lack of funds. Assuming that sufficient funds are 
available and that there is a reasonable number of requests for books of this sort, 
then I believe that those books of a more permanent nature should be secured. 
Booklists such as those published by the American Library Association or others 
might be checked periodically in selecting books of a permanent character. 


Mr. Po_pERVAART: I would like to make a suggestion that might be helpful. 
Our library, of course, has a very limited appropriation, and we cannot afford to 
go into the social and political sciences fields very far. One policy that we have 
made is not to buy those books as they are published, but we do receive the an- 
nouncements of them from the different publishing houses. We set up a subject 
file on all of that material so it is instantly available. If we have a call for any 
of that material, we send a telegram to the publisher, and it takes a very short 
time to get it there for the party who wants it. 


CHAIRMAN Lyon: I want to ask law librarians who are connected with main 
libraries whether or not they have any difficulties over these border-line books. In 
our library we have had an interesting matter come up. You know that new 
book, The Lie Detector Test, by Marston. We maintained that it is simply a book 
on evidence, but the main library bought the book. They saw it on the general pub- 
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lisher’s list and bought it because it is a “very interesting scientific study of the 
lie detector machine.” I put up the argument for our law library (and we won 
out) that “this is definitely a law book”, pointing out that the use of the lie de- 
tector was a matter of considerable current interest to New York lawyers because 
of conflicting opinions rendered by two lower courts of New York. One court 
has held that evidence obtained by the use of the lie detector is admissible, and 
the other court has held that it is not. 

I wonder if any other librarians have had clashes on these border-line books? 
What do you do about it? 


Mr. Danie: I may say that the librarian of the university and I get together 
in order not to duplicate. I let him know what I am buying so that he will not 
buy the same thing. That is about as far as we have gone. 


Mr. OrMAN: You mean, you apprise him of your orders from day to day? 
Mr. Dante: Yes, of books of that character. 


Mr. Jounston: I might say that if the book review or any statement which 
comes to my attention about a new book is not as full as I would like to have it I 
sometimes drop a note to the publisher and ask him if he cares to submit the book 
for approval or disapproval. When you get the book you can usually tell in six 
or seven minutes whether it is a book that you want for your library. One of 
the things I look for is citations of cases; footnotes, if you please. Then if there 
is a table of cases, grand! Then we want it. 

If there is any book publisher in the room today I want to tell him that if 
the table of cases is in the book he has pretty nearly won me, even if the book is 
not perhaps as good as some other book. 

It does not take long to read the books, and if you are in the line of buying 
something in the field of the social sciences and you say it is on the border-line, 
it does not take very long to decide which book to buy. 

“Are you sure that you are right ?” somebody asks me when I decide to buy it. 
I will ask that question of each of you of any book that you may buy, outside of 
perhaps statutes and session laws and reports. You cannot always be right is 
what I am trying to say. Be as nearly right as you can and you can always be 
sure that in the purchase of the kind of a book that we are discussing this minute, 
there will be something in it that will perhaps be worth the three or four dollars 
or whatever it may be that you are paying for it. 


Mr. RaymMonp C. Linpguist (New York Law Institute, New York City) : 


It seems to me that the test of book selection is the use that is to be made of a 
particular book, and I do not think that in the average practitioner's library a 
great deal of use will be made of books in the field of the social sciences. If use 
will be made, it seems to me that calls ordinarily would come in to the library 
and you would have some idea of the type of material that was wanted. 

The American Library Association has published a number of lists that would 
be helpful. For instance, there is the A. L. A. Catalog, with the monthly Booklist 
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to cover the current books. The Standard Catalog for Public Libraries, published 
by the H. W. Wilson Co., also gives an extended selection of the best books in 
this field, and gives annotations for them. 

The Annals of the American Academy of Political and Social Science are 
also good sources for information on recent books, but it seems to me it depends 
so very much upon the type of library. Mr. Johnston’s library and our library are 
both purely practitioner's libraries. The lawyers come there for law books, very 
rarely for things outside of that field, and if there are other libraries that have 
related material available, it seems to me that the law library might well confine 
its purchases to legal material. 


Mr. GLastER: Perhaps a specific instance might be of interest along this line. 
We had a book under consideration just recently, and perhaps others of you may 
have had the same one under consideration. It was the book entitled How to Deal 
With Organized Labor. We were doubtful about it and finally decided to have 
the publishers send it te us on approval. I took it down to the chairman of our 
book committee who is one of the judges. of the supreme court, and we looked it 
over together and decided that it was a book written principally for the benefit 
of employers. 

Now that is a book that would be of use to lawyers who have clients who 
employ labor but we decided that there were not enough of those lawyers using 
the library, and those that were using the library would probably order that book 
for their own use. We thought also that it would be of rather temporary value. 
That book may be out-of-date in a year from now. So we sent it back. 


Mr. Orman: Mr. Baxter, what do you do in your library with social science 
material ? 


PRESIDENT BAXTER: Our library is strictly a bar library and it is there for 
use of the members of the Bar and we feel that anything covering that subject 
should be available in the general libraries of the city. 


Miss Laturop: Mr. Chairman, I would rise to say that I do not know what 
the Philadelphia lawyers need or use but the Detroit lawyers come to the Detroit 
Bar Association Library. The public library is out almost two miles from the 
center of the city and the Detroit lawyers come to our library for social science 
material. They want it and they want it immediately. They do not want to go 
up to the public library for it. Of course, Detroit is an industrial city and much 
of our litigation is concerned with industrial and social problems. 


Mr. Orman: Mr. Jordan, you have been in library work for fifty-two years. 
What do you do with the social science material? Do you supply the members 
with books in this field? 


Mr. GAMBLE JorpAN (Law Library Association of St. 1 ouis, St. Louis, Mo.) : 
What has already been said by Mr. Johnston and others represents my sentiments 
in large measure. I do not believe there is anything I can contribute except to 
say that librarians of libraries like Mr. Johnston’s and Mr. Baxter’s and others 
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do not have much conception of the problems of the university and state libraries, 
and I am inclined to think that most of you do not know all about our problems. 
But I do not think I can contribute anything to the general discussion. What 
they have said represents my sentiments. 


Mr. OrmMAN: Thank you very much. Are there any other questions now in 
regard to the general problem? 


Mr. Puivie G. MarsHatt (University of Wisconsin Law Library, Madison, 
Wisconsin) : The State Historical Library puts out a check list of publications in 
the State of Wisconsin which | think most of the libraries are receiving. There 
is a great deal of social science material published by the state. Most of this 
material does not find its way into the ordinary tools of book selection which the 
public library uses: The PusBLisHers’ WEEKLY, and any standard catalog book 
list, etc. So it becomes necessary to check university publications in particular or 
rather out-of-the-way sources for this material in many instances. 


I was wondering how many other states publish a check list that is available 
much more readily than the Library of Congress publication which reaches us so 
late that oftentimes much of the more vagrant things are unobtainable and not 
even represented unless we check the state publications. We have such a list in 
Wisconsin and, if any of you have not been receiving it, it is possible to receive 
it by dropping a note to the State Historical Library, Madison, Wisconsin. I feel 
that there is a great deal of material that we can get at little or no cost from the 
state universities. 


Mr. Orman: Do we have any information on other states as to check lists 
of materials—state publications which would interest us? That might serve as a 
subject of an excellent paper for a later Institute. 


I do not want to take up any more of your time. We have a number of re- 
ports of committees and other business to handle this morning, and if there are 
no further questions or suggestions, I think our discussion should terminate at 


hts time. Thank you very much. [Applause.] 


CHAIRMAN Lyon: Thank you very much, Mr. Orman. 


Our next paper is entitled “Cost of Continuations”, a very important subject 
when you consider how much we pay out for continuations from our yearly appro- 
priations. The Secretary has just informed me that Mr. Sidney Hill, who was 
to give this paper, has been called home very suddenly. Is there anyone to sub- 
stitute for Mr. Hill to read his paper? 


SECRETARY NEWMAN: No, Miss Lyon, unfortunately there is no one to do it. 
Mr. Hill consented to go on the program when Mr. J. Oscar Emrich was unable 
to come. Mr. Hill about ten days ago said he would take this topic, and was pre- 
pared to speak to us this morning. However, he received a wire late last night 
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advising him of a death in his family, and he had to leave immediately. I would 
suggest that we hold his topic over for discussion at some subsequent annual 
meeting. 


CHAIRMAN Lyon: I had listed under this subject a number of items in which 
| am very much interested. I do not know whether they are provocative of dis- 
cussion or not: loose leaf services, replaced volumes, etc. It is a bewildering array 
as far as I am concerned. It is only eleven-ten o’clock. Does anyone have any- 
thing to contribute along the lines of continuations? . 

Perhaps then, as our Secretary suggested, this discussion had better be put 
over until our meeting next year. In the meantime, is there anything else to 
come up at this Institute ? 


Mr. Jounston: We were hurried and had to adjourn early yesterday. I do 
not see why the paper of yesterday could not be discussed further today, and why 
Mr. Morse would not be very glad to take up the question of duplication of 
reports of cases right now. 


CHAIRMAN Lyon: Mr. Johnston is quite right. We had a hurried session 
yesterday. He has suggested that we might call again on Mr. Morse who gave 
his paper, “Effecting Some Economies”, to take up the question of duplication. 


Mr. Morse: I do not know that there is much more that we can do except 
to welcome discussion on the problem. 

We got into that one phase of effecting some economies on the publishing 
of state reports. My idea was that we should make an investigation of the cost 
of each. I think that economies can be made in that respect by looking around a 
little, so to speak. Perhaps you have to do a little personal scouting to get around 
some of those higher prices. 

What we were talking about yesterday was a state selling reports at $10 
apiece. When you rationalize a price like that you cannot conceive of a practicing 
attorney in that state affording a volume at $10. 


Mr. Jonnston: He gets them for $5, as I understand it, and we pay $10 
outside of the state in some states. 


Mr. Morse: I think some plan might be devised so that we all could get 
them at $5 if it is at all possible. 

I would like to ask some of the members if they have had similar experiences 
in purchasing state reports. I think you can find a difference in prices if you 
have all of your orders placed with one book broker. If you buy from one book 
broker and get prices from another book broker, you can see a variance in prices. 
Why should there be a variance in prices? Has anybody else discovered that? 
Mr. Pulling, have you noticed the difference in price in the purchase of state 
reports? 
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Mr. Puttinc: There is a variance between dealers, I think. We usually 
buy from one or two dealers. Of course, we find also that certain reports have 
a lower price within the state and for out-of-state sale a higher price. Some 
dealers are able to get around that by getting some local representative to buy the 
hooks within the state and then ship them out. I think to some extent that is 
done in Minnesota. 


Mr. Morse: The only idea which I had, as part of our subject on effecting 
economies, was that the price should be investigated. I do not think you should 
accept a blanket price for state reports. Look around and see if you cannot cut 
some corners on that price. It is evident, when there is a difference between two 
book dealers in their price for the same thing, that something is wrong. 

Are there any other questions? I think some of the topics that Miss Lyon 
advanced should be discussed. She mentioned loose leaf services and pocket sup- 
plements. In the matter of pocket supplements, I would like to know what the 
libraries are doing about the old ones after they are battle-scarred and worn-out. 
What can we do with them? Do you just leave them on the shelves? And what 
do you do about the legal periodical digests or old tax services—those that are 
used a great deal and are worn-out? I would like to ask Miss Blender if her 
company has calls for replacements. 


Miss DorotTHEA BLENDER (Commerce Clearing House, Chicago, Ill.) : You 
mean after the current year is over? 


Mr. Morse: Yes. 
Miss BLENDER: Yes, we do occasionally. 


Mr. Morse: Fifty years from now when we want to use them, what are we 
going to do? 


Miss BLenper: We could not guarantee that in ten years you could buy 
another 1938 Standard Federal Tax Service, for example. 


Mr. Morse: Do you have any inquiries about the quality of paper? Of 
course, you could not put paper in there that would not tear out. 


Miss BLENDER: Our main interest is to see that the current Federal Tax 
Service, for example, in a library like Mr. Johnston’s where it is used every day, 
is kept in good shape so that pages do not tear out and it is usable. 


Mr. Morse: After the year is over the service is ended? | am speaking gen- 
erally about the problem as to what we shall do about keeping them and using 
them as the years go by. There is absolutely no possibility of getting a second 
copy, is there? 


Miss BLENDER: Well, there would be this: We might be able to work out 
some arrangement whereby libraries could have two sets of pages for each service 
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which they might want to keep and, during the period when the service is current, 
they could use the one set until it becomes worn out from hard usage. Then the 
other set of pages could be inserted. We might possibly be able to do that, but 
that would only be true of services which receive such very hard use in libraries 
like law school libraries. I know the Legal Periodical Digest Service is used cor- 
stantly in most law school libraries. 


Mr. Morse: Does anyone else have that difficulty ? 


Miss BLenpeR: If you find that any of your current services are becoming 
worn out, let us know and we will make replacement of pages as a matter of course. 


Mr. Orman: We bind the Legal Periodical Digest as soon as the year is 
over. We have a bound set of that particular service. The old Federal Tax Serv- 
ices are on the shelf and we have not tried to do anything with them. They are 
not used very often and, of course, ten years hence the paper may have deteriorated, 
etc., but I do not know what to do about that. 


Miss BLENDER: Oscar Emrich of the Allegheny County Law Library has 
all his prior loose leaf services bound. He has two or three large shelves of them. 


CHAIRMAN Lyon: It has been suggested that, as a great many people are 
leaving on a one o’clock train, it might be well to adjourn this Institute in order 
that some reports on this afternoon’s program may be presented this morning. 


Mr. JoHNston: Would you be willing to call the roll for reports scheduled 
to be given this afternoon? If anybody is ready, that person might be glad to 
present it now rather than then. I am speaking partly for myself. 


CHAIRMAN Lyon: My intention is to adjourn this Institute and turn the 
meeting over to Mr. Baxter to handle the rest of the program. 

I think you will all agree with me that this Institute has been a very good one. 
I always strongly favor the conference idea anyway. When the League of Nations 
used to confer, you would see the statesmen from all over the world gathered 
around the conference table discussing their mutual problems, and it seemed as 
if that would be the settling of the peace of the world. I still think the conference 
idea is a good one although it seems to have broken down in the League of 
Nations. I still emphasize the fact that nothing is more satisfactory than meeting 
one’s professional colleagues from all over the country and discussing mutuai 
problems and I hope that Institutes at our Annual Meetings will continue for a 
number of years to come. 

In adjourning this Second Institute I want to thank all of you who have 
participated in these discussions, and I also want to thank the listeners-in and the 
unofficial observers for their obvious interest, as well as for their contributions 
through their discussions. In addition, I wish to thank the individual who had 
the happy thought of having the Institute on two half days instead of on a long 
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all day session as we had it in New York last year. An entire day’s session is a 
little bit too long. It is much more satisfactory to have it divided this way. 

If there is nothing further to come up, I declare this Second Institute ad- 
journed. | Applause. | 


| President Baxter resumed the Chair. ] 


PRESIDENT BAxtTeR: I might ask you now if it is the sense of the meeting 
that we hear the committee reports this morning, or shall we wait until this 
afternoon ? 


Mr. Jounston: I so move, that we have as many reports now as are ready. 
{The motion was seconded, put to a vote, and carried. ] 


PRESIDENT BAxTER: All right, we will first call on Mrs. Long, who will pre- 
sent Miss Russell's Report of the Committee on Bar Association Publications. 

| Mrs. Long read the first paragraph of the prepared report, the full text of 
which is printed below. ] 


Report of the Committee on Bar Association Publications 


In preparing for this report, your Committee sent letters to each state and 
has received replies from all but three states. Where no mention is made of the 
publications of a state, our informant reported “no changes” during the past year. 


Bar Association Reports and Proceedings 


ALABAMA No report has been published since 1931 because of lack of 
funds. The secretary of the state bar reports that he hopes 
publication will be resumed “in the not distant future”. 


ARIZONA The reports are not being printed. Mr. Winsor, director 
of the state library, quotes the secretary of the state bar asso- 
ciation as saying: “They hope to print their report next 
year”. 


ARKANSAS Miss Watson, law librarian at the University of Arkansas, 
reports that “it is uncertain whether or not the 1937 State 
Bar Association reports will be issued regularly; they may 
be delayed due to finances”. 


LOUISIANA The last proceedings published were those for 1935. There 
is a possibility of the publication of these reports being re- 
sumed but no definite date has been set. 


MICHIGAN The state librarian of Michigan sent the following for our 
1937 Report. It was received too late to be included at that 
time, but is still of interest. “Owing to a reorganization of 


the State Bar of Michigan, no meeting of the Association 
was held in 1935. A meeting was held in October, 1936, but 
no complete record of the proceedings has been published to 
date. A report of the committees is to be found in the Mich- 
igan State Bar Journal for that year ... We understand that 
in the future the ‘Proceedings’ will not be published in one 
volume, but various parts will be published in the Michigan 
State Bar Journal during the year.” 
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MONTANA 


NEVADA 


NorTH CAROLINA 


OKLAHOMA 


RHODE ISLAND 


TENNESSEE 


WYOMING 


The Montana State Bar Association has published a volume 
containing the proceedings of 1929-1937 inclusive. 


The business manager of the Nevada State Bar Journal re- 
ports: ‘*In 1937 the court reporter who took Gown cur an 
nual proceedings refused to transcribe same, so we lost the 
annual proceedings for that year. However, they will again 
he published this year”’. 


It has been suggested that it might be well to call attention 
to the fact that two sets of proceedings are published in 
North Carolina. The North Carolina State Bar Associa- 
tion, the old voluntary association, publishes annual volumes 
of proceedings, notwithstanding the fact that an association 
of the integrated bar type entitled “The North Carolina Stite 
Bar’’ was incorporated in 1934. Mr. Henry M. London, 
Raleigh, North Carolina, is secretary of both associations 
and copies of the proceedings may be secured from him. 


No “Proceedings of the State Bar of Oklahoma” have been 
published since 1932. ‘Publication ceased because it was 
too expensive.” 


As heretofore reported, Rhode Island has published no an- 
nual reports since 1929 and there is no immediate prospect 
of publication. State Librarian Clarence H. Allen calls our 
attention to the clever report, in verse, of the chairman of 
the association’s committee on annual report. It is printed 
in the January, 1937, issue of the American Bar Association 
Journal at page 66. A summary of the 1937 proceedings 
will be found at page 88 of the January, 1938, issue of the 
American Bar Association Journal. 


It is reported that the “last issue or two” of the proceed- 
ings of the Bar Association of Tennessee have been pub- 
lished in the Tennessee Law Review. 

Proceedings of the Wyoming State Bar Association for 
1935-36 and 1937 were published in one volume because of 
lack of funds, Miss Nina Moran, state librarian, reports. 
The state library now distributes the Wyoming Bar Pro- 
ceedings. 


Other Bar Association Publications. 


ALABAMA Bar JouRNAL. Arrangements are being made to resume publication 
during the latter part of the present year. It is reported that the work will 
be carried on by the Alabama State Bar Association in conjunction with the 
Law School of the University of Alabama, Tuscaloosa, Alabama. 


Tue Datcas Bar Speaks has been published by the Bar Association of Dallas, 
Texas. It is a collection of addresses given before the .\ssociation during 
1936. The book was published in 1937 and may be purchased from the As- 
sociation for $3.50. 
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Tue Gavet is published by the Milwaukee Bar Association. It was announced 
that it would be issued as a “bi-monthly” but on June Ist only two numbers 
had appeared, one in January, Vol. 1, No. 1, and another in April, Vol. 1, No. 
2. The editor is John L. Waddleton, 940 Bankers Building, Milwaukee. 


GeorGia Bar JouRNAL will be published quarterly by the Georgia Bar Associa- 
tion, Macon, Georgia. Vol. 1, No. 1 is dated April, 1938. Miss Thornton, 
state librarian, reports that she will be supplied with a sufficient number of 
copies of this publication so that she can exchange for other state bar journals. 


Los ANGELES Bar AssOcIATION BULLETIN is enclosed in a stiff cover beginning 


with Vol. 13, No. 8. 


NATIONAL LAWYERS GUILD QUARTERLY is published by the National Lawyers 
Guild, 1001 15th Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. Subscription price, $1.50 
per year; $1.00 to members. Vol. 1, No. 1 is dated December, 1937. The 
purpose of this quarterly as stated in the first number is “to give expression 
to this conflict (within the profession) and to make the profession and the 
public conscious that lawyers as a group can engage actively and unselfishly 
in programs for the economic and social betterment of the masses of the 
people”’. 


Nevapa. The state bar association has arranged with a member of the state bar 
in each of the seventeen counties of the state to write the history of his local 
court house. These histories will constitute a series of articles in the Nevada 
State Bar Journal. A picture of each court house will accompany the article 
relating its history. 


Tue New Haven County (Conn.) Bar AssociaTIOn resumed in October, 1937, 
the publication of its Bulletin, the issue being Bulletin No. 19. Bulletin No. 
20 was issued in January, 1938, and it is thought that they plan to continue 
publication. There had been no copies issued since May, 1935. The office 
of the editor is at 205 Church Street, New Haven, Connecticut. 


NovraBLE VIRGINIA BAR AppRESSEs is the title of a volume sponsored by the Vir- 
ginia State Bar Association. It contains notable addresses which have been 
delivered from time to time during the fifty years of the existence of the As- 
sociation. The book was published by the Michie Company, Charlottesville, 
Virginia, and has been copyrighted by the Virginia State Bar Association 
under date of 1938. The price is $5.00. 


Queens County (N. Y.) Bar AssocraTION is now distributing a monthly Bul- 
letin. 


THE SHINGLE. In January, 1938, the Philadelphia Bar Association began pub- 
lication of “The Shingle’, which is issued monthly except in July, August 
and September. The price is $2.00 per year and communications should be 
addressed to 603 City Hall, Philadelphia. 
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Tue State Bar JOURNAL OF THE STATE Bar OF CALIFORNIA has added a stiff 
cover which makes it much more attractive. 

SUBPOENA. The first issue of this monthly bulletin was published in February,,. 
1938, by the San Antonio (Texas) Bar Association. It is mailed without 
charge to the members of the Association a day or two prior to the regular 
monthly meeting. The Association’s president reports that the primary pur- 
pose is “to tell of the monthly meeting and to briefly tell of the activities of 
the Association. There is usually a paragraph or two devoted to the meet- 
ing of the previous month. In order to make it more interesting, we usually 
include a goodly quantity of anecdotes. The publication is edited by Mr. 
Gilbert Denman. We attempt to keep the subject matter interesting and 
lively and to avoid stodginess and dullness”. 


THE SYLLABUS is planned as a monthly pamphlet to be issued by the directors of 
the Houston (Texas) Bar Association, primarily for the purpose of keeping 
members of the Bar Association advised of planned activities. The first 
issue was published May 1, 1938, and it is distributed without charge to all 
members of the Association. 


Texas Bar JouRNAL. Publication of this Journal was begun in January, 1938. 
It is to be issued monthly from 824 First National Bank Building, Houston, 
Texas. The price is $1.00 per year to non-members of the Texas Bar Asso- 
ciation. We are told that the Texas Law Review will continue to have both 
a Bar Section in each issue and one issue devoted to the proceedings of the 
State Bar Association. 

Wisconstn. Mr. Glasier, the state librarian, reports “that the only thing pub- 
lished by the State Bar Association in addition to the proceedings and State 
Bar Bulletin this year is a small Handbook containing a statement of the 
services rendered by the Association, the publications issued by it, a list of 
affiliated associations, a synopsis or outline of the constitution and by-laws, 
a list of members by counties and a minimum fee schedule. This was design- 
ed as an aid to a membership campaign”. 


THE YEARBOOK OF THE STATE Bar oF OKLAHOMA, 1938, is No. 1242, Vol. 8 of 
the Oklahoma State Bar Journal. It is similar to the Wisconsin Handbook 
described above. 

Junior Bar Sections. 

It is reported almost unanimously that in the states which have Junior Bars, 
the organization is simply a section of the larger state bar association, and the pro- 
ceedings, if any, are published with those of the parent association or in the local 
state bar journal. 

Respectfully submitted, 
MariE Russet, Chatrinan 
MARGUERITE D. Lyons 
ELLA May THORNTON 
FRANK C, PETERS 
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PRESIDENT BAxTER: We will now receive the Report of the Committee on 
the List of Law Libraries in the Standard Legal Directory. This Report will be 
presented by Mr. Alfred A. Morrison in the absence of Mr. A. Alfred De Vito, 
the Chairman. 


| Mr. Morrison read the prepared Report of the Committee on the List of Law 
Libraries in the Standard Legal Directory.] 


Report of the Committee on the List of Law Libraries in the 
Standard Legal Directory 


Your Committee on the List of Law Libraries in the Standard Legal Direc- 
tory respectfully reports as follows: 

The list has been compiled as appears in the 1938 Standard Legal Directory at 
pages 396-431. An earnest effort has been made to correct any errors appearing 
in the previous listings, and in particular to include law libraries which have not 
been heretofore noted. 

Your Committee has found that there were a number of law libraries in large 
cities which were not reported in the Directory, and which have been included in 
this 1938 volume. 

It will be helpful if a member of the Association residing in a particular 
state undertakes the task of listing the law libraries in his territory which do not 
appear in the Directory. This information may be forwarded to the Executive 
Secretary of the American Association of Law Libraries who will refer this data 
to the new Chairman of the Committee. 


Respectfully submitted, 
A. AtFrep De Vito, Chairman 


CAROLINE BREDE MARECHAL NANTEL 
DoNALD GULLEY Mary Bett NETHERCUT 
HELEN HARGRAVE E. Lucy OGpen 
IKATHERINE KARPENSTEIN Mrs. ILa R. PripGENn 
ANDREW P. Leacy Maset K. RICHARDSON 
June LLEWELLYN HeLen May SMITH 
ALFrep A. Morrison Henry E. SpRINGMEYER 


PRESIDENT BAXTER: We will call for the Report of the Committee on New 
Members. In the absence of Mr. Schmehl, the Chairman, Mr. Orman will pre- 
sent the Report. 

| Mr. Orman read the Report of the Committee on New Members. ] 


Report of the Committee on New Members 


Your Committee presents the account of its work during the current fiscal 
year. Although its activities were centered upon obtaining a representative in- 
crease in membership, the total net gain is comparatively small because the ma- 
jority of new members are from the staffs of institutional members, many of 
which institutions were already members of the Association prior to the beginning 
of this fiscal year. 
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In the opinion of the Chairman, the enlargement of the Association mem- 
bership can best be obtained by the establishment of chapters in the various 
localities. Such groups could meet at regular intervals to discuss local problems. 
Matters of general and local interest could be presented to all members of the 
Association at the Annual Meeting in the form of papers or by representative 
delegates. 

There exists a definite need for all who are engaged in law library adminis- 
tration to build up a strong organization to maintain the high standards of the 
profession and safeguard its interests. 

Attached hereto is a list of new members who have joined the American Asso- 
ciation of Law Libraries since the last Annual Meeting. 

Respectfully submitted, 
LAWRENCE H. SCHMEHL, Chairman 
Lots BAKER 
Forrest S. DRUMMOND 
Beryt Harris 
SARAH LAMAR 
EstHER NELSON 
Oscar C. ORMAN 
MAMIE OWEN 
DorotHyY SCARBOROUGH 
GERTRUDE SMITH 


List of New Members 


InpIVIDUAL: (Asterisk indicates individual members; all others are from 
staffs of institutional members.) 

*Carlos P. Abrera, Librarian, College of Law, University of Philippines, Manila, 

P.. 3. 
Hazel A. Anderson, Librarian, University of Kansas Law Library, Lawrence, 
Kansas. 

*Mary Ballantine, Milwaukee County Law Library, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 
Katharine Banwell, Stanford University Law Library, Stanford, California. 
Elmer T. Bolla, Law Librarian, Pennsylvania State Library, Harrisburg, Penn- 

sylvania. 
Helen H. Coolidge, Yale University Law Library, New Haven, Connecticut. 
Susan E. Demery, Yale University Law Library, New Haven, Connecticut. 
*Paul B. De Witt, Librarian, lowa State Law Library, Des Moines, Iowa. 
Forrest S. Drummond, Librarian, University of Chicago Law Library, Chicago, 
Illinois. 
Christian N. Due, Connecticut State Library, Hartford, Connecticut. 
*Mrs. Joy M. Estes, Librarian, Law Library Association, Inc., Memphis, Ten- 
nessee. 
Irene Gelinas, Washington University Law Library, St. Louis, Missouri. 
Marion E. Gutkey, Worcester County Law Library, Worcester, Massachusetts. 
*Oliver L. Hall, Librarian, Maine State Library, Augusta, Maine. 
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Berenice A. Henke, Librarian, St. Louis University Law Library, St. Louis, 
Missouri. 

*Alfred E. Hetherington, Librarian, Supreme Court of Ohio Law Library, Colum- 
bus, Ohio. 


*Marcella Houlton. Librarian, The Creighton University Law School, Omaha, 
Nebraska. 

Louise Hoyt, University of Chicago Law Library, Chicago, Illinois. 

Ralph Hudson, Oklahoma State Library, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma. 

Mabel G. Johnson, Rhode Island State Library, State House, Providence, Rhode 


Island. 
Florence W. Lanning, University of Wisconsin Law Library, Madison, Wis- 
consin. 


Howard Lapham, Northwestern University Law Library, Chicago, Illinois. 
*Kaymond C. Lindquist, Librarian, New York Law Institute, New York City. 
*Matthew A. McKavitt, Librarian, Department of Justice, Washington, D. C. 
Charles A. McNabb, University of Chicago Law Library, Chicago, Illinois. 
Hazel L. Mangum, Duke University Law Library, Durham, North Carolina. 
Philip G. Marshall, Librarian, University of Wisconsin Law Library, Madison, 


Wisconsin. 

*Wanda Miller, Librarian, General Counsel’s Office, U. S. Treasury, Washington, 
ee 

Myrtle A. Moody, University of Minnesota Law Library, Minneapolis, Minne- 
sota. 


Nina Moran, Librarian, Wyoming State Library, Cheyenne, Wyoming. 

Gerhard B. Naeseth, University of Michigan Law Library, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 

John D. O'Reilly, Jr., Librarian, Boston College Law School, Boston, Massa- 
chusetts. 

Elvin I. Overton, Librarian, Mercer University Law Library, Macon, Georgia. 

Brunette Powers, Louisiana State University Law Library, Baton Rouge, Louisi- 
ana. 

Hla R. Pridgen, Librarian, University of Florida Law Library, Gainesville, Florida. 
J. L. Rafter, Director, Pennsylvania State Library, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania. 
*Gladys W. Ringer, Law Librarian, Indianapolis Bar Association Library, In- 

-dianapolis, Indiana. 
Grace M. Sherwood, Librarian, Rhode Island State Library, Providence, Rhode 
Island. 
Henry Springmeyer, Librarian, University of Southern California School of 
Law Library, Los Angeles, California. 
*Ikarl Stecher, 4607 Norwood Drive, Chevy Chase, Maryland. (Formerly Law 
Librarian, University of Louisville, Louisville, Kentucky. ) 
William B. Stern, University of Chicago Law Library, Chicago, Illinois. 
Richard S. Sullivan, Boston College Law School Library, Boston, Massachusetts. 
*Charles F. White, Librarian, Circuit Court Library, Birmingham, Alabama. 
Ruth I. Woolner, Worcester County Law Library, Worcester, Massachusetts. 
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INSTITUTIONAL: 


soston College Law School, Boston, Massachusetts. 

Court of Appeals Library, Syracuse, New York. 

Mercer University Law Library, Macon, Georgia. 

Saint Louis University Law Library, Saint Louis, Missouri. 

University of Florida Law Library, Gainesville, Florida. 

University of Georgia Law Library, Athens, Georgia. 

University of Notre Dame Law School Library, Notre Dame, Indiana. 
University of South Carolina Law Library, Columbia, South Carolina. 
West Virginia University Law Library, Morgantown, West Virginia. 
Worcester County Law Library, Worcester, Massachusetts. 

Wyoming State Library, Cheyenne, Wyoming. 


ASSOCIATE: 


Dorothea Blender, The Librarians’ Department, Commerce Clearing House, Inc., 
Chicago, Illinois. 


R. V. Boyle, 1707 First National Building, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma. 

Joseph M. Mitchell, 885 North 22nd Street, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 

Harvey T. Reid. Editor-in-Chief, West Publishing Company, Saint Paul, Min- 
nesota. 

S. E. Turner. Law School Department, West Publishing Company, Saint Paul, 
Minnesota. 


PRESIDENT BAxTER: Now we will have the Reports of the Committees on 
Statistics. I will first call on Miss Strickland. 

{Miss Strickland read the Report of the Subcommittee on Law School Li- 
brary Statistics. ] 


Report of the Subcommittee on Law School Library Statistics. 


This Committee begs leave to submit the following report. 

A few of the returned questionnaires were disappointingly incomplete. 95 
questionnaires were mailed out by members of the Committee to law school librar- 
ies of 10,000 volumes or over. Two letters were received explaining why com- 
pleted questionnaires were not sent in. 67 questionnaires, and one letter, were 
received from libraries who were members of the Association of American Law 
Schools ; one from a provisional member approved by the American Bar Associa- 
tion; 2 from Canadian libraries and 1 questionnaire and 1 letter from an unap- 
proved and non-member school. Some reporting libraries requested that their 
reports be confidential so the symbols to designate the various libraries were used, 
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that have been used in past years, in making up the statistical charts appended to 
this report.' 


A total of 16,348 students were reported. The number of students ranged 
from 30 to 1,388. 


A total of 111,318 volumes was reported as added during the year; ranging 
from 216 volumes added in one library to 17,075 in another. There is a total of 
2.559.138 volumes in the libraries reporting. 


In this part of the report no attempt has been made to tabulate the answers 
to the sub-questions under “Operation and Administration”. 


Of the 67 libraries answering the questions under Il] D, “Does a Centralized 
Library (such as the general university library )”’, there were 138 answers of “No” 
to the three questions, “Order books”, “Catalog”, and “Other routine” ; 58 answers 
of “Yes” and 8 qualified their answers. Only minor duties were delegated and 
the majority of these only upon request of the law library. 


In the 67 libraries reporting there are 183 full time librarians; 3 who also act 
as secretary; 263 part time paid by the institution; 211 paid by the government ; 
and 7 libraries had no librarian. It is interesting to note that group II, III and 
IV each had one librarian-secretary ; and that there were 3 schools each in group 
III and IV who had no librarian and 1 in group II. This lack will be remedied, 
in the Association Schools, when the new amendment requiring each school to 
have a librarian ““whose major interest is the library and whose principal activities 
are devoted to management and operation of the law library” goes into effect Sep- 


tember 1, 1940. 


There was a total of $383,488.90 spent for books in all of the libraries re- 
porting; of this amount $152,843.54 was spent for continuations and $133,332.54 
for other books. Expenditures ranged from $1,140.50 to $75,000.00. These 
figures do not tally as some of the schools gave the amount under “Continuations”, 
“Other Books” and “Total’’, while several schools gave only the total amount for 
hoth, therefore the inconsistency. 


There was a grand total, for all salaries, of $281,528.31. Of this there was 
spent a total of $107,515.00 for full time librarians, and $40,829.72 for part time 


* The Statistical Charts prepared by the Chairmen of each of the Subcommittees on Sta- 
tistics, and appended to their reports, are not printed in this number of the LAw Liprary 
JournaL. All of the charts are available in the office of the Editor and will be loaned on 
request to any member of the Association who desires to study them. 

In making the decision not to print the charts this year, the Editor was guided by two 
important considerations: (1) The cost of printing; (2) The emphatic statements of several 
prominent members of the Association, one of whom wrote as follows: “The statistics, as now 
compiled, are * * * actually harmful. This is true because they are grossly inaccurate. 
There is no commonly accepted standard for compiling these statistics. The result is that two 
libraries, spending approximately the same amount of money, will show the widest difference 
in accessions. The same is true of salary expenditures and total number of volumes held.” 

President Moylan has very wisely appointed a Special Committee on Standards, which will 
compile a set of rules for the guidance of members in answering the questionnaires to be sent 
out by the Chairmen of the Committees on Statistics for 1938-39. It is believed that these 
rules will result in more complete returns and greater uniformity and accuracy in the answers 
submitted. Editor’s note. 
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librarians. The total salary expenditures ranged from $810.00 for full time to 
$8,700.00 and the range for part time work was from $65.00 to $3,570.00. In 
adding the amount spent for full time librarians and part time librarians there 
is an inconsistency also. This is due to the fact that in several instances only the 
grand total was given, and in some the grand total also included government paid 
members. 

Under question C under “V Expenditures” a total of $32,286.37 was spent 
for Binding ; $6,492.55 for new binding (periodicals, etc.) and $16,137.43 for re- 
binding and repairing. Supplies and equipment totaled $10,818.33; “Other” 
amounted to $5,687.59; and there was a grand total of $435,863.81 reported. 

Answers to questions VI (Membership in the American Association of Law 
Libraries) ; VII (Reports) and VIII (Remarks) were not placed on the statistical 
charts. 

Under question VI, there were 42 institutional members, 10 individual mem- 
bers and 15 answered “no” or “none” or left the space blank. All of these 67 
were members of the Association of American Law Schools. The other four re- 
plies, accounted for in the first part of this report were non-members of the Ameri- 
can Association of Law Libraries. 

Question VII (“Does your library issue an Annual Report?) was tabulated 
as follows: 

Columbia Law Library: ‘No; typewritten only”. 
College of Law Library, West Virginia University: “An annual report is made 
each year but this is not published. A copy is forwarded to the general librar- 

ian of the University who includes it in part in his report of University Li- 

braries. -ventually the material appears in the Annual Report published by 

the State Board of Control.” 

Duke University Law Library: “Yes”. 

Ibert H. Gary Library of Law (Northwestern University): ‘To the Dean only”. 

law Library, Stanford University: ‘Annual report is made to President of Uni- 
versity and is published as a part of the report of the Director of Libraries 
in the annual report of the University.” 

law Library, University of North Carolina: ‘Make annual report but do not 
publish it.” 

Law Library—Washington University: “Law Library Letter. Pub. 4 times 
yearly”. 

Law Reading Room, University of Toronto: “The librarian’s report is included 
in the President’s Report each year.” 

Library, Lamar School of Law, Emory University: “Yes”. 

New York University Law Library: “Just an annual report for the general li- 
brary which includes the Law Library”. 

School of Law, University of South Carolina: “A full annual report, typewritten, 
to the Administration.” 

University of North Dakota; School of Law: “An inventory is taken at the end 
of each fiscal year which is typewritten. A copy is filed with the Secretary 
of State each year.” 
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University of Virginia Law Library: ‘“Typewritten annual report”’. 
University of Washington Law Library: “Yes, but irregularly.” 
Yale Law Library: “Yes”. 


Question VIII (“Remarks’’) also included special collections. The tabula- 
tions are as follows: 


“There are two items called for on the questionnaire that seem to me incon- 
sistent. Under II, size of Library, it asks for the number of bound volumes added 
during “‘the last fiscal year” but under B it calls for the total number of volumes 
in the library “at present’. It would seem to me that in a questionnaire of sta- 
tistics for the last fiscal year, the logical question would be the number of volumes 
at the end of the fiscal year, which would be quite different from the number eight 
months later. However, I have given what the question calls for, the number at 
present. 


“The other point is similar, question C calls for the number of law students 
“as of Nov. 1”. My presumption is that it means last November 1, and I have 
given that number, although to correspond with the figures it should be the No- 
vember | in the year covered by the fiscal year, in our case and in the great ma- 
jority of the law schools, that runs from July 1 to June 30. As far as this school 
is concerned there would be little difference in the number of students between 
this year and last, so that this inconsistency is of less importance.” Law Library, 
State University of Iowa. 


“Hammond collection of history of common law. Leist library of approxi- 
mately 3,000 volumes largely Roman and German law”. Law Library, State 
University of Iowa. 


“Suggestions: (a) Publish statistics with names given (b) Suggest we make 
these statistics reports by regions—or sections next year so that we can compare 
our school with neighboring schools.” Law Library, University of North Caro- 
lina. 


“There have been, in the past. numerous complaints about the value of com- 
piling statistics for this Association due, in large part, to the apparently irreconcil- 
able figures which are submitted by the various libraries. I am wondering whether 
or not it wouldn't be a good idea for the Committee on Statistics to compile some 
sort of a set of standards on which to base these statistics. ‘The most common 
complaint concerns the number of volumes in the library”. Law Library, Louisi- 
ana State University. 

“The John Bassett Moore Library of International Law consists of about 
1400 volumes which he collected from all over the earth and gave to our Library. 

“The Minor Memorial Library of Fiction, Romance, History, Drama, etc., 
with points of law involved. This Library is given by the Phi Delta Phi fraternity 
11 memory of Professor Raleigh C. Minor. There are about 700 volumes”. Law 
Library, University of Virginia. 
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“Our only special collection is a complete set of the bound records and briefs 
of cases reported in the West Virginia reports. This is one of the three sets in 
the state: thus it is very valuable to the lawyers in this vicinity, as well as the 
students in the College of Law”. College of Law Library, West Virginia Uni- 
versity. 

“In January 1938 the University of Oregon Law Library moved into the re- 
modeled building formerly occupied by the University of Oregon Library. The 
building, entirely fireproof, has five stack levels. On the second and fourth levels 
the floor extends the width of the building to provide study space for the students ; 
on the other levels the stacks form balconies. The new building provides twice 
the space of the former quarters in Oregon Hall.” Law Library, University of 
Oregon. ee 
“Collections. Louis Marshall Collection: English Reports. Many being 
classed as ‘Rare Books’ 1,500 volumes.” Law Library, School of Law, Howard 
University. 

“Special collections: (a) Due to the fact that Louisiana is a Civil Law Juris- 
diction, the library possesses a very splendid ‘Civil Law Collection’ (codes, re- 
ports, digests, commentators, legal periodicals, etc.) which is kept to date. Par- 
ticularly complete in regard to Roman, French and Spanish law. (b) Foreign 
statutes, reports, textbooks, and legal periodicals of many other countries are avail- 
able and kept to date.” Tulane University College of Law Library. 

“Are not Book Circulation Statistics of equal or greater value than attend- 
ance? QOur record for 1936-37: 


Open shelf books, room use, not counted. 


Se PO Se PCS. ee PRE Ee ee 2,581 
Rows wee (Heres GR) ous ces ccecdecassesaseds 3,851 

, Ere 6,432” 
University of Tennessee Law Library. 


“Library has Briefs and Transcripts of the United States Supreme Court 
since 1920.” University of Louisville Law Library. 

“The Alumni have the privilege of using the library at any time but seldom 
take advantage of their rights.” Temple University School of | aw Library. 

“The second issue of the Selden Society Year Book (a student publication 
has just come from the press). 

“During the past year a bill for exchange of state publications was passed by 
the Legislature which we are confident will be a great asset in the future to our 
Library (the exchange began September 1, 1937)”. School of Law Library, Uni- 
versity of South Carolina. 

‘Principal feature is that we possess all the state reports, which is unusual 
for law libraries in the state”. Mercer University Law School Library. 

“We have a special collection of books on law enforcement and related sub- 
jects which are loaned to peace officers over the state. There has been quite a 
demand for these books.” University of Wyoming Law School Library. 
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There was some confusion as to question II B (“Total number of bound 
volumes in library at present”) as to whether “at present” meant the date of filling 
out the questionnaire or the number of volumes at the end of the fiscal year as 
given above. (Report for the fiscal year ending.) This Committee recommends 
that question II B be changed, on next year’s questionnaire, to read “Total number 
of bound volumes in library at end of fiscal year” 


In glancing back over the reports for last year we noted, with interest, a sug- 
gested addition to the questionnaire that we should like to see included, as follows: 
“Under subsection B of Section II, ‘Number of Volumes added During Year’ it 
seemed to us that it might be interesting to know the number of various types of 
books added, such as texts, statutes and reports’. We feel that this information 
given also under Subsection 3 of Section V would make the figures in each group 
a little more definite to us. 


I wish to thank not only each member of this Committee who gave so gener- 
ously of his time and effort to this undertaking, but also the cooperating law 
school libraries. 


Respectfully submitted, 


Mary OPHELIA STRICKLAND, Chairman, 
A. Mercer DANIEL 

Mrs. CATHERINE L. GRAVES 

Joun S. GUMMERE 

Rutu A. HI 

Mary G. Hoarp 

Percy A. HoGAn 

James F. KENNEDY 

CLARA KILBOURN 

Mrs. Cicety F. SHERWOOD. 


PresIDENT Baxter: This is a very excellent report. Is there any discussion 
on the suggestions made by this Committee ? 


Mr. Po_peRVAART: It seems to me that we might take note of the sugges- 
tion Miss Strickland made that the question on “number of volumes added during 
the year” be subdivided into the different classes of books added. If that is adopt- 
ed, it may mean some change in the record keeping, simple as it may be in many 
libraries. Many do not separate the various classes, and it takes quite a little 
time at the end of the year to go through the records. A simple change made 
now in our system of records will indicate it, so it will be just a matter of totalling 
up or having cumulative totals available when these requests for statistics come in. 


Dr. BEARDSLEY: It may be of interest to some of the law school libraries, 
which have not vet been examined on the five-year examination basis of the Asso- 
ciation of American Law Schools, to know that a very comprehensive report and 
examination is being given, and one question relative to the library bears very 
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definitely on this question, particularly the question of segregating our access.ons 
into certain definite classes. 

Question No. 7 on the report calls for a complete statement of the number 
of volumes in the law library, with classification of the items according to sets, 
series, etc. It is, of course, a very indefinite requirement. However, I think the 
intent is to ask for the total number of volumes we have in certain general classes, 
as, for instance, statutes, reports, periodicals, etc. Then, if that be the case, we 
must begin to prepare and keep that type of statistics, and it seems to me that in 
the future our Committee ought to take that into consideration and perhaps re- 
quire that type of information also. 

I call this to your attention because doubtless some of the others will be faced 
with the same problem. 


Miss Drew: May I add my endorsement to that? If you are going to ask 
us to tell you how many books of different types we have in our libraries, I sug- 
gest that you send a circular letter out early in the year saying that that is the 
decision of the Committee. Then when your questionnaire comes around we will 
not say profane things about the American Association of Jaw Libraries. 


Miss Hatt: May I suggest that possibly the Committees might work out an 
improved form, if you care to improve these questionnaires, and have it published 
in the Law Lrprary JourNAL early in the fall. Then you can plan your statistics 
on that basis. That will also save the individual Committee members the time 
and expense of sending out letters to all the libraries. 


PRESIDENT Baxter: I think it will be well to turn these suggestions over 
to the new Committee appointed next year by the President. 


Mr. RoatFe: Would it not be well in that connection, however, to send out 
sample copies of the proposed questionnaire to a limited number of librarians for 
criticism so the criticism will not come after publication ? 


PRESIDENT BaxTeR: Yes, that is a good suggestion. 
We will have the Report of the Subcommittee on Bar Association Library 
Statistics, from its Chairman, Helen G. Ross. 


Miss Ross: I am very glad to hear the suggestions which have been made 
because several of them were very similar to those I received in letters or in the 
“remarks section” on the questionnaire, from some of the librarians to whom we 
sent questionnaires. 

One of the members of our Committee on Bar Association Library Statistics 
quoted in his letter, to the librarians to whom we sent questionnaires, remarks once 
made by a college president who said he would like to send out a counter question- 
naire worded something like this: 

. Who are you anyway? 

. Have you any qualifications for doing this job? 

. Will you summarize these facts intelligently ? 

. Will they be available to those who should use them? 


Who 
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I hope that none of you felt that way when you received your questionnaires 
hut at least sixty-seven per cent did not feel that way because they did return 
their questionnaires. We considered that percentage of returns quite an im- 
provement over last year when we only had about fifty per cent response. 


Our Committee also circularized the libraries listed as ‘miscellaneous librar- 
ies”—most of them private or government libraries—and we received only about 
a fifty per cent response from them. 


I have hoped also that those who neglected or refused to return their ques- 
tionnaires did not do so because of prejudice against this sort of thing because 
I recently heard repeated the old definition of prejudice as “being down on some- 
thing you were not up on”. I do not pretend to be entirely “up” on library statis- 
tics but I really do feel that this work is worth while, especially if we could get 
enough librarians to respond to make the basis of comparison from year to year 
more universal. [Applause.] 


(The full text of Miss Ross’ prepared report is printed helow.] 


Report of the Subcommittee on Bar Association Library 
and Miscellaneous Library Statistics 


The members of this year’s Subcommittee on Bar Association Library Sta- 
tistics«-began their work in November, 1937, and since then have heen conscient- 
iously approaching, urging, and begging librarians in bar association libraries to 
fill out questionnaires sent to them. We do not have as an alibi this year, as we 
did last, the lack of time, and certainly, as Chairman of this Subcommittee, I do 
not have lack of persistent labor on the part of my committee members as an alibi. 
In fact, as I work out a few percentages I begin to think an alibi hardly necessary, 
for of the fifty-two bar association libraries listed in the Standard Legal Directory 
to which questionnaires were sent, we have returns from thirty-five, or a percent- 
age of sixty-seven. 


Accompanying many of the questionnaires returned were some most interest- 
ing and constructive comments, most of them applying particularly to bar associa- 
tion libraries. This brought to mind again the thought that if printing costs 
would possibly permit it, a separate type of questionnaire for each kind of library 
would be most advantageous. For example, the question of source of income, 
which was omitted from this year’s form, is one which seems to be of decided in- 
terest to bar association librarians, but might be of little interest to others. 


There was some evidence of a mistaken idea that only libraries which are on 
the membership list of the American Association of Law Libraries should con- 
tribute statistical information to our committees. Possibly a word next year from 
committee members to correct this impression would be helpful. Along this same 
line, a suggestion was made by one committee member that the Committee on Co- 
operation with the American Library Association might welcome the inclusion of 
a question covering membership in A. L. A. 
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Among other suggestions made were several concerning daily attendance, 
number of books circulated, and estimated number of books used in the library 


daily. 


In order to equalize the expenses of the various Statistics Committees, our 
committee was also given the Miscellaneous Libraries to circularize. The per- 
centage of responses in this group was smaller than in the Bar Library group. 
as probably would be expected because of the fact that most libraries included in 
this group are private. Of the twenty-six Miscellaneous Libraries to which ques- 
tionnaires were sent, only twelve returns were received, or a percentage of forty- 
six. In addition to completed or semi-completed questionnaires returned, there 
were eight letters declining to fill in questionnaires. Although most of these were 
very gracious refusals, I rather question the advisability of sending questionnaires 
to this type of library in the future. 


We hope these tabulations may prove of such interest and value that those 
who have so carefully and willingly answered their questionnaires this year may 
do so again, and that others who, for any reason, have not responded this year 
may be influenced into realizing the importance of one hundred percent coopera- 


tion in such a project. 
Respectfully submitted, 


HELEN G. Ross, Chairman 
JosEpH L. ANDREWS 
Joun R. BurKE 

GAMBLE JORDON 

Witii1am S. McCormicKx 
Giapys W. RINGER. 


PRESIDENT BaxTER: Thank you, Miss Ross. Now I shall call for the Re- 
port of the Subcommittee on County Law Library Statistics. In the absence of 
Mrs. Helen Lumpkin, Chairman, the Report will be presented by Miss Drew. 


Miss Drew: Mr. Chairman, there is such a thing as paying for your sins. 
I am glad we answered this questionnaire, but I did not do the answering. My 
cataloging librarian did. 

| am very much of the opinion which has just been so cleverly expressed 
with regard to questionnaires, but when I realize that the chairman of a com- 
mittee has to report that out of seventy-five libraries written to only twenty-nine 
have reported I will not scold about questionnaires again. We will do the best 
that we can with them. We always have but we hate them! 


[Miss Drew then read the prepared report of the Subcommittee on County 
Law Library Statistics.] 
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Report of the Subcommittee on County Law Library Statistics 


The response from the county law librarians was very disappointing this 
year. Out of seventy-five libraries written to, only twenty-nine answered, and of 
these twenty-nine, eight gave very limited reports. 


To the question, “Is the library open to the public ?", only one library answer- 
ed definitely “No.” Four libraries did not answer the question, three stated that 
they were open to a limited extent, and the rest stated that they were open to the 
public. Twelve libraries stated that they were restricted to use by lawyers. Eight 
libraries do not allow books to circulate locally outside the library, and practically 
none of them circulate books by mail, only four libraries having inter-library loans. 


Three libraries did not report any books added during 1938. Of the total 
number of books in the county law libraries, 670,776, a total of 10,990 were added 
during 1938, or .01. 


Only seven libraries have more than one full time member on the staff, 
twelve libraries have one or more part time assistants, besides the full time assist- 
ant, the attendant in one library is the janitor, and one library has no attendant 
whatever. 


Two libraries are members of the American Association of Law Libraries. 
Eight individuals are members of the Association. Since there are fifty-eight 
full time and part time assistants together, this might be a good field for a drive 
for membership. Perhaps an increase in the number of members of the Associa- 
tion of the assistants would serve to increase the number of reports sent in in the 
future. 


The following comparison of the various expenditures of the county law li- 
hraries may be of interest. In making this comparison, because of incomplete re- 
ports, I could use reports of only twenty out of the twenty-nine libraries which 
returned the questionnaires. 


Totals Percentages 

PY ME Kacideb beet saddundesaneesoeebe $60,797.69 04 
a a i at i ie i ts 61,639.50 05 
is Seana eebin eae besen aes 6,872.25 .004 
I ooh wk abchs KAS ode oe ss Rhea de we 5,099.53 004 
EE Re eT De er ne ter 3,533.94 002 
ETT Fe ETT OTC PET $137,942.91 .100 


In making this report, | wish to express my appreciation of the work done 
by the members of this Committee in gathering the statistics. They wrote many 
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times to the different libraries in an attempt to get a more complete report. 
Respectfully submitted, 


HELEN Mactsy LumpkKIN, Chairman 
MarGarET DOoLp 

MARGUERITE DoRAN 

F. H. PEARSON 

LaurA R. WILSON 

Marcaret B. DAILEY 

MARJORIE JOHNSON. 


Miss Drew: I make a plea, not as chairman of a committee, but as a person 
given a report to read that those of you who receive questionnaires reply to them. 
That small percentage of returns must have been heartbreaking to the chairman. 


[The following Report of the Subcommittee on Court and State Law Library 
Statistics was not received in time to be read at the Annual Meeting. ] 


Report of Subcommittee on Court and State Law Library Statistics 


To date (June 30, 1938), there are but forty-nine questionnaires in the hands 
of the Chairman. The Committee members forwarded eighty-five qestionnaires to 
court and state libraries in the United States and Canada. 


The questionnaires received are grouped as follows: 
Twenty-six from libraries of over 50,000 volumes. 
Thirteen from libraries of over 25,000 volumes. 

Ten from libraries of over 10,000 volumes. 


I wish to express to the members of the Committee my sincere appreciation 
for the faithful service which they have given me. I also wish to thank the librar- 
ians who took the trouble to fill out and return the questionnaires. 


Respectfully submitted, 


Epwarp A. HANeEy, Chairman 
CLARENCE F. ALLEN 

B. G. ARKEBAUER 

CHRISTIAN DUE 

ZILLA GRANT 

Nina Moran 

ESTALENE SECREST. 


PRESIDENT BAxTER: We will call on Mr. Johnston, whe is Chairman of the 
Special Committee on Cooperation with Law Book Publishers and Publishers’ 
Representatives. I am sure he has a very interesting report to present. 

[Mr. Johnston read the prepared committee report.] 
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Report of the Special Committee on Cooperation with Law Book 
Publishers and Publishers’ Representatives 


The Special Committee on Cooperation with Law Book Publishers and Pub- 
lishers’ Representatives appointed at the Annual Meeting of the American Associa- 
tion of Law Libraries, held in New York, on June 21-26, 1937, begs leave to re- 
port as follows: 


This Committe is in substance charged with the duty of trying to find a way 
to lessen the duplication of law books, both reports and textbooks. At a meeting 
of the Committee, held in Chicago on December 30, 1937, there were present, in 
addition to your Chairman, the following members of the Committee: 


J. Oscar Emrich, Librarian of the Allegheny County Law Library. 
Laurie H. Riggs, Librarian of the Library Company of the Baltimore Bar. 
James C. Baxter, Librarian of the Philadelphia Bar Association. 

Justus Schlichting, President of Commerce Clearing House, Inc. 


Other members of the American Association of Law Libraries present were 
R. E. Dokmo, Mrs. Bernita J. Long, Alfred A. Morrison, Helen Newman, Frank- 
lin O. Poole, and Burdette Smith. 


This Committee met in joint session with members of the special committee 
on the same subject from the American Bar Association and members of the com- 
mittee on the same subject from the Association of American Law Schools. This 
joint session was called by Eldon R. James, Chairman of the Committee of the 
American Bar Association. 


There was a good deal of discussion centering around the question of the 
elimination of separate state reports in favor of a single court reporting system. 
Obviously no definite action could be taken to at once bring about such elimination. 
But the need was outlined and stressed and the obstacles to such elimination made 
clear, the principal one being the unwillingness of any state to give up the future 
publication of its official reports. A statement of recommendations made at this 
meeting will be found in the January 1938 number of the Law Lrprary JouRNAL 
(L. Lrs. J. 31:17). 


What can be done toward elimination of the duplication of digests, encyclo- 
pedias, annotated statutes, and finally textbooks, on the ground that some other 
publisher is covering the same subject matter, remains to be seen. That such elimin- 
ation is vital in the coming years is apparent from the fact that law books of all 
kinds are coming out so fast that libraries cannot find money with which to pur- 
chase or shelve them, and lawyers cannot find time to examine all the law therein 
found in order properly to brief cases. It has been estimated that in forty years 
we shall, at the present rate of production, have 800,000 to 1,000,000 new cases, 
a staggering situation to meet or even to contemplate. 


Your committee has no recommendations to make, as it seemed wise to mark 
time until Professor James’ committee makes its report to the American Bar As- 
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sociation in Cleveland next month. 
Respectfully submitted, 


WituiaM S. Jounston, Chairman 
MatTTHEW BENDER III © 
CLaRK BOARDMAN 
C. R. Brown 
J. Oscar EmricH 
SipneEY B. HILyi 
Frep Y. HoLLanp 
Lewis W. Morse 
ROBERT OWENS 
LaurRIE H. Riacs 

‘ Justus SCHLICHTING. 


PRESIDENT BAxTER: We will now hear the Report of the Committee on In- 
dexing Bar Association Reports, by Mr. Lewis W. Morse, Chairman. 


Mr. Morse: Our Committee on Indexing Bar Association Reports found 
that we ran into a real problem in attempting this job as a nation-wide problem. 
I would like to report, however, that we have made a beginning. I recommend 
that the Committee next year arrange a meeting in order that some of the details 
may be gone over. 

[ Mr. Morse then read the Report of the Committee on Indexing Bar Associa- 
tion Reports. ] 


Report of the Committee on Indexing Bar Association Reports 


Your Committee on Indexing Bar Association Reports reports the following 
progress since last fall, when it was organized. The problem before us was con- 
sidered with much deliberation. The first step that was agreed upon was the 
necessity of formulating definite uniform rules for the indexing of each state’s 
bar association reports and completing a satisfactory list of subject headings. We 
attempted to arrange a time when two or more of the committee might meet to 
discuss these, but due to various reasons such a meeting could not be arranged. 

We have attempted to locate a key person in each state to complete the neces- 
sary preliminaries so that the local state bar association would agree to have this 
indexing done by its own staff, but subject to our suggestions and uniform rules 
and subject headings. We can report good progress in that, having completed 
these arrangements successfully in many states. The task that has confronted us 
is actually getting the indexing done after it has been promised. We are extremely 
happy to report, however, that Miss Ophelia Strickland, Law Librarian of the 
University of South Carolina, has completed an index for the reports of all of 
the South Carolina Bar Association Reports after a painstaking task. This is our 
first completed set. We shall carry on, working with the remaining states. 

The realization has confronted us that this is a gigantic task and has to be 
worked in along with our regular duties. It has to suffer, consequently, for lack 
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of concentrated attention, but as much time is given this as each member of your 
committee possibly can give it. It is with regret that we cannot report much 
more than a good beginning, but if you will bear with us it is our sincere hope to 
secure more completed indexes for more states after our machinery has operated 
a little longer. This work would keep a full staff busy all the time, but we shall be 
glad to do as much as we possibly can along with our regular work if this commit- 
tee is continued. I am deeply impressed with the loyalty and cooperation of each 
member of this committee and sincerely thank them for their work. 


Respectfully submitted, 


Lewis W. Morse, Chairman 
EstHER Betz 

Mary S. CovincTton 
Dennis A: DooLey 

Francis X. Dwyer. 


PRESIDENT BaxteR: The next report is the Report of the Auditing Com- 
mittee which will be given by Miss Gelinas of Washington University, in the ab- 
sence of the Chairman. os 


[ Miss Gelinas read the Report of the Auditing Committee. ] 


Report of the Auditing Committee 


The account books of the American Association of Law Libraries for the 
period from June 10, 1937 to June 20, 1938 have been examined by the Auditing 
Committee and found to be correct. The last bank statement submitted to this 
committee covered the period from June 10, 1937 to June 20, 1938. 


Respectfully submitted, 


HELEN S. Moytan, Chairman 
Matruew A. McKavitt 
Pau. B. DeEWIrttT. 


PRESIDENT Baxter: Mr. John S. Gummere will now read the Report of the 
Resolutions Committee. 


Report of the Resolutions Committee 


Resolved, That the American Association of Law Libraries, in convention asseni- 
bled at its Thirty-Third Annual Meeting in Saint Paul, Minnesota, hereby ex- 
presses its sincere thanks and appreciation to: 


1. Arthur C. Pulling, Chairman, and to Paul Dansingberg, L. S. Mercer, 
Miss Josephine Norval, and Mrs. Lillian M. Taylor, members of the Committee 
on Local Arrangements for arranging a splendid series of diversions and enter- 
tainments which helped to make our stay in St. Paul a delightful experience. 
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2. The West Publishing Company for the delightful reception tendered the 
members and their guests, for the delicious luncheon followed hy a tour of their 
plant, and the souvenirs there presented, and for the wonderful trip around St. 
Paul and Minneapolis, the visit to the Lafayette Club, and the perfectly appointed 
dinner at the Automobile Club. 

In addition, the Association expresses its appreciation to Harvey T. Reid, 
to L. S. Mercer, and to all of the representatives of the West Publishing Company 
for their untiring efforts in providing for the complete enjoyment of the members 
of the Association during their stay in St. Paul. 

3. Commerce Clearing House, Inc., for a visit to their offices and plant in 
Chicago, followed by a delightful drive around the city, and a “rendezvous” at 
the Union Station where delicious refreshments were served; and also for the 
courtesies and kindnesses shown us while in St. Paul by their representatives— 
Justus Schlichting, President, and Dorothea Blender, Head of the Librarians’ 
Department. 

In addition, the Association expresses its appreciation to Commerce Clearing 
House, Inc., for the novel and useful membership roster and memo books entitled 
‘Association Service’, especially prepared for our members and distributed for 
use during the convention. 

4. The Hon. Henry M. Gallagher, Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of 
Minnesota, and to the Hon. James H. Hall, President of the Minnesota Bar Asso- 
ciation, for their gracious addresses of welcome. 

5. The press of the city of St. Paul for notices of our meeting. 

6. The management and personnel of the Hotel St. Paul, our headquarters, 
and especially to Assistant Managers Frank Bellizzi and James Harbolt, for kind 
and courteous treatment. 

7. The St. Paul Association of Commerce and to Mr. Julius L. Perlt and 
the members of his staff for making the arrangements for the registration at the 
Annual Meeting, and for their gracious and efficient handling of all details inci- 
dent to the registration. 

8. Mr. Ira C. Oehler, Attorney-at-Law, St. Paul, for his kindness and thought- 
fulness in presenting to our members tickets to the ball game on Tuesday evening. 

9. W. F. Critchfield, Traveling Passenger Agent of the Chicago, Milwaukee, 
St. Paul and Pacific Railroad, Philadelphia, to B. J. Schilling, General Agent 
Passenger Department, Chicago, and to D. G. McMillan, General Agent Pass- 
enger Department, St. Paul, for their kindness in arranging reservations for 
the special car on the “Hiawatha” for the members traveling between Chicago 
and St. Paul June 27, en route to the meeting, and for the return trip July 1, from 
St. Paul to Chicago. 


Mr. GLAsier: [| would like to move the adoption of the Report of the Reso- 
lutions Committee and ask for a standing vote. 


|The motion was seconded by Mr. Morrison and carried by rising vote, the 


members applauding. ] 
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PRESIDENT Baxter: In closing, I want to express my personal appreciation 
to all those who assisted me during this past year, and especially the committee 
members who so generously gave their time and cooperated with me in so many 
instances. Miss Newman we have thanked so often, but we cannot express enough 
appreciation for what she has done. I want also to express my deep appreciation 
to Mr. Reid and to Mr. Mercer of the West Publishing Company, who were so 
largely responsible for making this meeting one of the most successful and enjoy- 
able we have ever had. They have overlooked no detail which might in any way 
contribute to our comfort or pleasure. There are so many others of the West Pub- 
lishing Company to whom we are indebted that I shall not single out any more. We 
have certainly enjoyed ourselves, and we appreciate your many acts of friendship. 





In passing the gavel over to my successor I wish her a most successful year 
and all the joy that I have had. 

I now declare the Thirty-Third Annual Meeting of the American Association 
of Law Libraries adjourned. 

[The meeting adjourned at twelve-ten o’clock.] 
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